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POVERTY, HUNGER, AND THE WELFARE 
SYSTEM 



TUESDAY, AUGUST 5, 1986 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Hunger, 

Washington, i)C. 

The select committee met, pursuant to notice, at- 9:30 ami., in 
room 311, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Mickey Leland 
(chairman of the committee) presiding^ 

Members present: Representatives Panetta, Fazio, Dorgan, Rou- 
kema, Emerson, Gilman, and Bereuter. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MICKEY LELAND, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Chairman Leland. We are going^io commence now. I would like 
to wish everyone a good morning. V/elcome to the Select Commit- 
tee on Hunger's investigation of poverty, hunger, and the welfare 
system. 

I want to thank our ranking minority member, Congresswoman 
Soukema, for her keen interest and support of today's proceedings. 
She has done a lot _tp_ faciliM and J would like to 

extend my personal thanks for her leadership. 

This morning we will focus on th\ causes and consequences of 
specific interrelated conditions that are eroding the general welfare 
of millions of individuals, of communities, and of the Nation itself. 
These grave problems include: The increasing number of people, 
particularly children, living in poverty and consequently threat- 
ened by hunger; increasing numbers of families headed by women 
alone living in poverty; and the inability of people in poverty to 
access the labor_market_. 

Over the past few decades, domestic poverty and hunger prob- 
lems have emerged as issues warr^ting wdespread ^national con- 
cern. In more recent years, there seems to be a consensus that 
these conditions merit a new focus on the national agenda; howev- 
er, controversy abounds as to the extent of their existence, their 
causes, and how they can most appropriately be solved. 

In simple terms, to eradicate poverty and hunger, we must know 
the underlying reasons for their presence. Surely, there is no single 
reason why 33.7 million Americans live in poverty. Similarly, there 
are a myriad of issues that require examination before we can 
launch feasible mechanisms to provide these individuals a path to 
self-sufficiency. 

(1) 
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Today, the select committee will draw from the expertise of indi- 
viduals who are nationally recognized in the field of welfare and 
poverty research m order to gain a more accurate and comprehen- 
sive understanding of the complicated issues we must address. 
Through this forum, we will discuss the divergent views on the ori- 
gins of these problems and solid options that can put us on the 
right track to real solutions to the welfare dilemma. 

Before I yield to the other members present, I would like to 
make a personal observation about the importance of this hearing 
In certain areas of Texas, people live in conditions comparable to 
those in the Third World. In Appalachia we encounter a similar 
situation. In many of our inner cities, there is a new culture rising, 
it is a culture of the poverty that is decimating the American 
dream fbr many of its inhabitants. 

I ask myself why people must endure this deprivation in a 
Nation as wealthy in human and natural resources as our own. It 
is my hope with this hearing and others to follow that we can 
begin to understand and resolve the great questions facing the ref- 
ormation of our social policy. 

fbr the benefit of those in the audience, I would like to briefly 
explain the format for today's proceedings. We wm_hear from two 
panels. Each witness will present a brief opening statement after 
which we will proceed with questions from the committee. Should 
any witness on the panel being heard wish to offer remarks to a 
response from one of the other witnesses, such an opportunity will 
be presented. There are a number of issues we wish to address. 
Therefore, I would request that responses be brief. _ 

Let me also welcome a great soldier in the battle against poverty 
in this Nation, a person who has, indeed, ^ttenseveral books on 
the issues that we will involve ourselves with here today. He is an 
expert m his own right, a^erson from across thecapitbl who be- 
longs to the other body of Congress. I welcome Senator Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan, a very good friend of this committee, one who has 
always responded very positively when we have asked him to par- 
ticipate in our activities. We are very happy that he could ioin us 
today. 

7 also want to welcome Representative Richard Gephardt, who 
himself is leading the charge here to try to organize welfare reform 
m the Congress of the United States. He is the chairman of the 
democratic caucus, and we are very proud to have him participate 
here today. 

Let me now yield to the person who has initiated this hearing 
and a perron on whom I have counted over the years as my rank- 
ing minority : member on the committee. She, in her own right, has 
led the charge against hunger and poverty in this country. May I 
present Marge Roukema from New Jersey. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Leland appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 66.] 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARGE ROUKEMA, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TKE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. Roukema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Of course, I want to 
thank you, Chairman Leland, for scheduling this important hear- 
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ing. The chairman was very receptive to my request for the hear- 
ing and I appreciate his attentiveness. I trust it will be a signifi- 
cant time for all of us, a first step in addressing the intractable 
problems posed by poverty and the welfare system in the United 
States. 

J am pleased to welcome our witnesses here this morning for this 
discussion about the central issues of hunger and poverty, and 
extend our profound appreciation for the imposition on their time 
and their generous acceptance. Jalso wish to greet Senator Moyni- 
han and our other guest, Congressman Gephardt. 

My interest and concern about the problems of poverty, L especial- 
ly amoi^ fe^^e^hM^ involvement on 
this particular committee. In the early part of the decade the ef- 
?|cts_of the tragic erqsw^ child support system was 
dramatized by a chilling increase in the child support caseload in 
my own New Jersey congressional district. 

Further investigation produced frightening statistics. In 1980 
there were 8.5 million single-parent households representing 21 
percent of all families nationwide. Of these, 90 percent were 
headed by women. Of all the women in possession of legal child 
support orders, only 39 percent receive any money at all. Two- 
thirds of these families are dependent on Aid to Families With De- 
pendent Children [AFDC] Program. Clearly, where there is no col- 
lection of child support, children and families fall into poverty. 

Several of us in the House introduced legislation to address this 
disturbing trend, and we successfully passed the national child sup- 
port enforcement amendments which became effective October 
1985. Among its m^jor reforms the bill provides for the withholding 
of wages from delinquent fathers and applies its provisions to all 
families, not just those receiving AFDC That is one effort that I 
think Congress has undertaken effectively in the fight against pov- 
erty, particularly for women and children. 

But tragically, hunger and poverty are not receding. In 1984, 
aver 14 percent of our- population, 33.7 million people, lived below 
the poverty line, including 21 percent of the children under age 18. 
These statistics become even more disturbing upon recognition that 
during .1984, _|£derak States^ aiid Jpcal governments spent a total of 
$134 billion on programs for the poor. 

.NbWi it is not my purpose or our purpose here today to challenge 
the accuracy of the data or debate the methodology of collecting 
the data^ but _rather_ to understand, the Underlying sc^ipecon 
trends which drive these data. These trends are deepening and inr 
elude jthe ^disintegration ^ of jthe family, the jshift fr^ an industrial 
economy to a service economy, and the deinstitutionalization of the 
mentally ill. 

More troubling is the phenomenon of unemployment among 
healthy men who either will not seek a job or are not employable. 
Some attribute the problem to the failure of education, ©there view 
it as a consequence of failed welfare policies. In any case, the demo- 
graphics are contributing to poverty and hunger. 

For example, female-headed households are much more likely to 
live below the poverty line than are male-headed households. In 
1982, a Census Bureau study evaluated the effects of changes in 
family composition on income levels for black and white families. It 
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found that the decline in the proportion of traditional husband/ 
wifie families and the increase in wife-only families profoundly af- 
fected Jamily income levels. The increase in teenage pregnancy and 
divorce rates_ has measurably contributed to the growth of these 
poyerty households. 

_ Nation ^wde,_ especially in the urban areas, the homeless are the 
most visible of our poor r and this committee has studied the prob- 
lems of homelessriess. Clearly^ communities were ill-prepared for 
the movement toward deinstitutionalization of the mentally ill in 
the 1960's and 1970's. This movement is a major factor for the 
growth of the homeless population. In addition r drugs and alcohol 
have had a debilitating effect on the poor and homeless. Until we 
come to grips with the failed deinstitutionalization policy of the 
past two decades and the problems of substance abuse, the home- 
less population will continue to suffer, if not grow. 
— Clearly, those living in poverty are hot a homogeneous group. 
They are individuals with varied needs and strengths. They are re- 
cently divorced mothers, teenage parents, unemployed men, elderly 
widows, the underemployed, the mentally ill homeless, and chil- 
dren. With such^ diversity there is clearly no single cause just as 
there is no single cure. 

The time has come for a comprehensive poverty debate to which 
I hope and expect this hearing will make a major contribution. An 
understanding of thej-elated trends may assist Us in determining a 
course of action. All the solutions to the problems of poverty 
cannot and wiiijiot come from the Federal Government. However, 
the Federal Government has a role to play in insuring that individ- 
uals in. our society have a- reasonable opportunity to attain and 
maintain a decent standard of living. But, the real responsibility 
rests with the families and with the community, 

And as we are seeing today, at the State and local level there is 
substantial imaginative experimentation which may produce tangi- 
ble results. I am referring most notably to the workfare experi- 
ments in Massachusetts, California, and other areas. These pro- 
grams are being instituted quite effectively. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to note that I am encouraged that 
the President has called for a sweeping study of welfare reform 
which is being conducted within the administration by the Somes- 
tic Policy Council. And I would respectfully request since the 
study's report is expected to be made public in December, that this 
committee ask in September for a hearing. At this hearing, the ad- 
ministration can provide a progress report on what its study has 
revealed so far and what its recommendations might be. 

Chairman Leland. The Chair would be most interested in moni- 
toring this activity. Representative Roukema thank you for your 
statement. 

Mrs. Roukema. Given our schedule, there may be a problem, but 
I think that there is probably no more important issue than wel- 
fare reform on the agenda for this Congress, and more importantly, 
th( next. I would like to know what the administration's study has 
indicated thus far. 

In any case, I thank the witnesses for being here today and am 
most pleased that you, Chairman Leland, have been able to set up 
this hearing. I look forward to its results. 
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[The prepared statement of Mrs. Roukema appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, see p. 67j 

Chairman Leland. The Qhair would now like to^ rwognize Sena- 
tor Moynihan for any statement that he might wish to present. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the committee 
for asking me here. I guess I would want to mates two points that I 
would like to ask this committee to put on its agenda because I think 
tfc^yj**"® Pptrt i of your gener^survey^. 

When these issues first came up in the early i969's, the standard 
of_the country wasup to a high_of hunger^ jroverty in a society^ that 
was well off. Almost a quarter of a century has passed and the 
question of that general disparity has hot felt in real terms a tech : 
nical change. 

I_ don't topw hpw to define it. For example, median family 
income Jn this country has been flat since 15 years. There cannot 
have been a time in the last three centuries of this Nation where 
15 years has not changed median family income. 

Something like hourly wages are 15 cents an hour below what 
they were in 1973. In the last 18 years, manufacturing levels have 
decreased 15 percent. That means, if you can hang onto your job 
for 100 years, you might get an hourly^ raise at that rate. 

And one other point, it goes somewhere to productivity. We have 
had a post-war period J)f about 30 years _ where our productivity rate 
insured an increase. In every 25 years it doubled. 

In the rate of the 1980's^it _wpul_i t^e^l^years. In the jgast, our 
standard of living— it's got to be the aggregate. It's jgot to be the 
sul^ject^it's just average. &me j>edple think the White Hous ed — 

Chairman Leland. Mr. Gephardt. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Mr. Gephardt. I just thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mrs. Rouke- 
ma, for having this hearing. I am thrilled to be here today. I appre- 
ciate your including me, and I appreciate the panel that yon have 
constructed. It is obvibus that we _have the _op^ttunity __lrok_at 
the last 20 years and to learn from it. I know that there is dis- 
al^eement about what those 20 ^ears ^haye mjant, but Jie evidence 
is there, and we have the obligation to understand th at history, as 
we ti^to forge a better and improved program for the future, and I 
am thrilled to be here^_ 

Chairman Leland. The gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Bereuter. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DOUG BEREUTER, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS ^RCM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Mr. BEapurm ^ank l_Mt. Ch^illlan. 

You and the gentle lady from New Jersey are to be commended 
for these hearag|^I haye^ this morning, be- 

cause we are having a markup on an agriculture enhancement bill 



in the Committee on Foreign Affairs in which I have a great inter- 
est, but I will be here as much as possible. 

I do hope that the witnesses may look at a particular matter and 
perhaps offer some views, and sortie resource suggestions. 

I have a feeling that a large number of people who are illegal 
aliens in this country are living in poverty, and I wonder to what 
extent they are counted and to what extent they may be leaving 
that poverty-stricken status, and at what rate. 

So, I hope that if any of you have some light to shed in that area, 
that you will make that contribution for this Member and for the 
select committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Leland. Mr. Levin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SANDER M. LEVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
_ As with the others, I am very pleased to be here. I look forward 
to the testimony. 

It is said that there is evolving more common ground. I look for- 
ward to hear from the panels whether we are or aren't. 

I Have had the opportunity to talk to a number of people on the 
House side, and on the Senate, on welfare. I believe this hearing 
today will focus on the public— whatever the disagreement. The 
common feeling heeds more work. 

Thank you^ 

Chairman Leland. Mr. Gilman. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I too want to join 
my colleagues in commending you and the gentle lady from New 
Jersey for arranging these hearings. I feel certain that it is going 
to help Congress collect the expert information that we heed to try 
to fashion more effective programs, and it is good to see the senior 
Senator from New York joining us today, Senator Moynihan. 

As a member of the Select Committee on Hunger, Ilgng with my 
colleagues, we have certainly heard a great deal of very important 
testimony over the past few months. As we try to gather the mate- 
rial and the information needed to take another look at where we 
are in domestic hunger, and what we can do about digging into this 
problem. 

There is significant evidence that the problem of hunger in our 
Nation is not diminishing, and, on the other hand, is increasing at 
toojast a rate. 

Health indicators such as infant mortality and low birth weight 
rates are on the rise in rural America. Growth stunting among 
urban poor children due to inadequate nutrition is also too 
common today. 

The postneonatal death rate is on the upswing nationally for the 
first time in some 20 years. That is largely attributed to inadequate 
prenatal nutrition and care. 
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Millions of needy Americans under current law are unserved by 
our Food Stamp Program, and we certainly found that when we 
went to New York not too long _ago. There was [a lack _df informa- 
tion, a lack of outreach to the people who could make use of the 
programs that are available. 

Participants in the Food Stamp Program at the present time are 
over 19 million. However, right how, some 33 million Americans 
are still living in poverty. 

Some of the officials or the experts who will appear before us 
today, I am sure, will attest to the growing number of American 
families whose daily diets are nutritionally deficient. 

If we don't undertake appropriate steps to make certain that 
low-income families are going to be provided with the means for 
adequate nutrition, then hunger will continue to spiral in our 
Nation. Food is_ certainly a basic human need, and access to ade- 
quate food should remain a right for every American if_ we are 
going to make certain that the Congress maintains our Nation's 
historic commitment to the right to food. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, and our ranking minority member, I 
look forward to hearing from our distinguished witnesses today, 
and I, too, have two other hearings going on at the same time, so I 
will try to be in and out as frequently as I can. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Leiand. I thank the gentleman from New York. 
I would like to proceed with today's hearing by calling forth our 
first panel of witnesses: Ms. Mary Jo Bane, Mr. Michael Novak, 

and M?-_ Peter Gpttschaljk- 

Please come-forward and take your seats^at the witness table. 

Let me briefly introduce each of the panel members. 

Ms. Bane, it is a pleasure to have you before the committee 
again. Before I proceed, I would like to congratulate you on your 
permanent appointment at the Kennedy School of Government. 

Ms. Bane, in addition to her professorship at the Kennedy 
School, where she has colnducted extsnsiye r^earch on the femini- 
zation^of poverty, is the executive-deputy commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Social Services. 

Mr. Gottschalk is professor of economics at Bowdoin College in 
Maine and a research affiliate with the University of Wisconsin In- 
stitute for Research on Poverty. He has completed fellowships with 
the Brookings institution and the National Science Foundation, 
arid is widely published in areas of social policy. 

Mr. Novak presently holds the George Frederick Jewett Chair in 
Religion and Public Policy at the American Enterprise Institute. 
He is a well-respected theologian who has authored numerous 
books in the areas of philosophy, theology, politics, economics, and 
poverty. 

It is indeed a pleasure ta have all of you with us. 
Thank you for your participation. You may proceed. 
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Npvr, whenjtntelligent publfc leaders draw the attention of such 
touts to a problem they have never even thought about— hunger in 
Africa, environmental issues as of 20 years ago, the dangers of 
smotang, the health benefits of jogging— it is incredible that no 
cmirch m^America could have gotten as many Americans out jog- 
ging as^a moral discipline, as we have managed to achieve by other 
routes m the last 10 years— that seems to work. It is amazing the 
changes that can occur in the moral life, jf you begin to see how 
important our institutions of culture are in drawing our attention 

Tvi Un ^' ' P° liticall y> you do play a role in that. 

Mrs. Roukkma. Well, you are as aware as I that one of the next 
members of our next panel has written quite a controversial book, 
whose basic premise is that what we have been doing has been mis- 
directed and misguided and has reinforced the problem. He, there- 
fore, recommends that we should abandon a good number of those 
programs. 

On the other side of the issue, we do know that there will be a 
good number of proposals for either modification or hew programs 
or to use the perforative to throw more money at the existing prb^ 
grams. After all, there has been considerable criticism of our 
present administration, that much of the current problem is a con- 
sequence of cutbacks in programs.- That is debatable, because obvi- 
ously, program cutbacks have not led to some of the underlying so- 
cioeconomic trends that have caused us to reexamine the whole 
thrust of the welfare system. There _is a problem. 
j.JJ^ the solutions been part of the problem or isthere quite a 
different problem, quite a different set of circumstances working? 
And whether we like it or not, this Congress and the next are 
going to have to deal with that. And as long as the taxpayers ^re 
picking up the tab, it is not only an appropriate subject for public 
pohqy debate r but demands action. I just hope that we take the 
right action Maybe in some cases the thing to do is not to tak* 
action at all, and in other cases it is to restructure the workfare 

programs. 

I would be happy if you would comment. 

Mr. Novak. Charles Murray has, I think, a penetrating article in 
*U4 C £ rrent 138116 of the Public Interest, joining two points. First, 
that Government actions sometimes have symbolic effects, effects 
upon values that were not entirely thought through and were not 
part of the original intention of those programs. And, second, 
changes in the culture or cultural values can dramatically affect 
behavior. It is not the case that poor people or poor persons have 
had as many children out of wedlock as is currently haopening. 
granted that the numbers are falling slightly, as Professor Gotts- 
chalk said, still, the percentage is almost unprecedented. So some- 
thing has changed in the culture, it would seem, and in the values 

Now^ some of the things that Government programs of the 1960*3 
Jd, while achieving much good— please let me underline the fact 
|^at _they did a great deal of good, as well— is that they did soften 
the consequences of pregnancy among unmarried young women. 
P_ne could well calculate that if one had a child one could get by 
because one could see a great many other persons getting by; not 
toibly well^but getting by, and perhaps better than some others 
without a child. 
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STATEMENT OF MARY JO BANE, EXECUTIVE DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER, NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICES; PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC POLICY, JOHN F. KENNEDY 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

_ Ms, Bane. Good morning. My name is Mary Jo Bane, executive 
deputy commissioner of the New York State Department of Social 
Services and professor of public policy on leave from Harvard Uni- 
versity's Kennedy School of Government. For ja Task Force oh Pov- 
erty _and__Welfare organized at the request of Governor Cuomo, I 
and my staff have been looking at the chOTacteiistics of poverty in 
New Ybrk State and the Nation, with air eye toward identifying 
policies that can speak to the diversity of the problem. Our task 
force has been struck, as most observers have, by the- many faces of 
poverty in our State. This morning I would like to share a few as- 
pects i of that diversity. 
First a few facts. 

About one-fifth of the Nation's poor are either elderly or so dis- 
abled that they cannot work enough support their families. De- 
spite the enormous progress made against poverty among this 
group over the last few decades, and despite the relative generosity 
of SSA and SSI benefits, this group still exists. 

About two-thirds of the nbrielderly poor live in households where 
someone works, in many cases, fufl year full time. These are the 
working poor, often short term _tp be sure> whp seldom get welfare 
and often have inadequate health insurance. Theu roots of their pov- 
erty are limited work or large families. 

Between 35 and 40 percent of the Nation's- poor, in the mid- 
1980's were children and their caretakers in families headed by 
women. Though not a majority of the poor, this group has grown 
substantially as a jjrbportibn ofthe poor over the last 15 years. 

Only about 6 percent of the poor in 1980 were blacks or Hispan- 
ics living in those areas of the 100 largest cities of the country that 
were 40 percent or more poor. These are the large city minority 
ghettos—; a vei*£ tight definition of them to be sure, but I believe 
the definition inplicit in the most powerful recent journalistic pot- 
trayals. In New York State, by contrast, that number is 20 percent 
of the poor in inner-city ghettos, still a minority, but large enough 
to give New Yorkers a somewhat different perspective on the prob- 
lem. 

We believe tMt these diff^ among the poof should be 

thought about in different ways, when one is thinking about policy. 
Let me comment oh two: the working poor and the minority ghet- 
tos. 

We l believe, like eye^ohe else these days, I suspect, that work is 
better than welfare and that policies ought to be designed to 
embody _^dj)rj3mpte that v^ue^ There are two ways to ensure that 
difference: to make welfare worse, or to make work better. I believe 
that this country has gone quite far enough, through declining ben- 
efits and quite horrendous administrative requirements, to make 
life on ^welfare unpleasant. 

But we can do more to reward those who are struggling tojiig- 
port their families outside of welfare. The tax reform bill, and its 
expansion of the earned income tax credit, are extremely impor- 
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tant steps. We could do even more to supplement the earnings of 
larger families with children, perhaps through something like a 
?^"dren^__f^qwpi«._ And we could ^ cejrt^mly do m 
health insurance and perhaps day care and other services to the 

working popr^ __ 

The problemof ghetto poverty is much, more difficult. One- can 
take some comfort, therefore, in the fact that we are talking about 
is that of the 35 million persons in poverty, 1.5 to 2 million are 
residents of high poverty urban areas. For these areas, the proper 
#Pfirbach is probablyjto jencourage^ in a variety of ways, ^activities 
of religious and community groups directed especially at children 
and young people. Govern^ 

al and work opportunities are available to residents- of these areas, 
so that work and motivation can indeed pay off. Genuine experi- 
mentation with a diversity of public and private approaches is the 
key to what must be done. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Leland. Thank you. 



STATEMENT OF PETER GOTTSCHALK, PROFESSOR OF ECONOM- 
ICS, BOWDOIN COLLEGE; RESEARCH AFFILIATE, INSTITUTE 
FOR RESEARCH ON POVERTY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. (^ttschalk. Thsuik ypu ______ j 

I am going to briefly summarize the testimony that Sheldon Dan- 
ziger and I prepared for the committee and I will submit the writ- 
ten testimony for the record. 

Chairman Leland. Let me just state that the testimony will be 
submitted as an official part of the record, and you may summa- 
rize, 

Mr. Gottschalk. TTlank ypu. 

Let me start by describing both the size of the poverty group, 
and_ the sizepf the underclass^ arid then I want to move to some 
specific policy recommendations^ 

As has been said before, there are about 33 million poor : people. 
Over 14 percent of the population^ currently poor. Those numbers 
are pretty widely agreed upon. We know the poverty rates have 
gone up from the 11- to 12-percent range achieved during the late 
1970's to the 14- to 15-percent range we are currently experiencing. 
So i^verty rates areiiiK ______ 

How large is the underclass, and has it grown? Here — it's a 
riightinare to try_ to pin down _what we mean by the und^clJup._We 
have developed two definitions. By^ the loosest definition, we esti- 
mate that there are, roughly, for every person Jri the underclass, 
three people who are poor; so evenutf w^include people in all areas, 
of all races, who are receiving AFDC— who are receiving welfare 
ft^JojiJLPeripds _pOi™^..we.en_d__u_p with roughly one person in the 
underclass for every three people who are poor, 
_ _If w#_ufe a tig^ up with 33 j)ebple who^are 

poor for eyery person in the underclass, and I think that this basi- 
cally reinforces Mary ' Jo'f point that the underclass is a very small 
part of the poverty population, and should be perceived as such. 
We have poverty policies, and we are turning to policies dealing 
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with the underclass. Those should be clearly separated in our 
minds. 

While we believe _ that.; the underclass is relatively small com- 
pared to the poverty population, it does seem to be increasing and 
that is a cause for real concern. I was surprised at the increase in 
the proportion of people living in the low-income areas that Mary 
Jo has i alluded to. And so it is a small group, but it is growing and 
therefore of some concern. That is the perspective which we use in 
developing our policy recommendations. 

One^ policy approach, popular in some cijrcles, is to say the econo- 
my wril take care of those people who aren't in the underclass, and 
we are going to change programs to make the underclass disap- 
pear. We are going to rely on growth for the vast majority of the 
poor and programmatic changes for the others. _ 

Everything which we have done has tended to show that growth 
by itself will not take care of thbse_33_ million people of which a 
mmority are in the underclass. Our latest estimates are that in 
1985, poverty rates will go down from_14.4 to 14.2 percent. Maybe if 
w? are lucky, poverty rates will go down to the high 13's. We will 
stilL be substantially above where we were in the 1970's. 

We have had a recovery. It has been a relatively robust recovery, 
and that by itself 73 not sufficient to bring poverty rates anywhere 
hear what we even achieved during the 1970's, much less_ what we 
hoped to achieve in the 1960's. Growth is something which we 
want, something which will help, but it is certainly nbt_ sufficient. 
ttt So i' y ? u need P 1 " 0 ^ 5 " 118 - I think there is no question about that. 
We look at two different kinds of programs. Firsts is_ tax reform. 
Obviously, Congress is to be commended. We have come a long 
v/ay. We are helping low-income people. I think the facts are by 
now well known. There are some areas which could be expanded, 
and I will tick them off, or you can look at the testimony For de- 
tails^ 

We would advocate restoring the EITC, the earned income tax 
credit, to its level of the 1970's in real term. Second, we would 
make child care credits refundable. Th§y_ar_e currently not— if you 
are hbt paying taxes, the child care credit does not do you any 
good. 

Finally, we advocate changing the personal exemptions to a tax 
credit for people who don't itemize. So, those are just the kinds of 
things that you can do to try to help the working poor who make 
up a large proportion of the poverty population. 

On welfare reform, the current debate has, in fact, made us 
rethink our position. I think like a lot of people, I was initially not 
very positive about workfare. I think still in many forms it is the 
wrong approach, but I think_that there is room for change. 

What we propose is splitting off long-term welfare recipients 
from short-term recipients. As a rule of thumb, I will talk about 
short-term recipients of 6 years or less. That is basically the time 
to raise one chUdto school age. 

Our view is that during those first 6 years, have a program 
which supports work, which allows the AFDC mothers to make de- 
cisions on her own about what is best for her circumstances^ Some 
people would choose work. If you look at the Massachusetts pro- 
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gram, there are lots of welfare recipients who want the work. Lots 
of them want trainings 

We have Jt>een shocked to find that people continue to work 
under AFDC even when there is no material gain from receiving 
AFBC Rafter the 33 disregard is lost. You know that Congress 
chaiigrf_the Jaw so_ _that_ after a specific length of time welfare re- 
cipients are no longer eligible for 30%. In this regard, every dollar 
they earn, they lose a dollar's worth of benefits; people continue to 
work in spite of that. 

So, for the short-term recipients, be supportive. I think that the 
Massachusetts ET Program is a good model. We would make some 
changes, some modifications to that program; namely, allowing 
people to work as much as they wanted. I think any program 
which claims to support work should also allow work. You will find 
that such a change jnay be^ expensive since in fact AFDC mothers 
want to work and when given the chance, they will work. 

For longer term recipients, I am not comfortable with extended 
benefits. I don't think that it is a very good life to be on AFDC for 
long periods x>f time, for the mother herself, quite apart from the 
taxpayer. Things should be done to try to help long-term recipients 
off ihe program. 

What we advocate is a program which offered services and re- 
quired work of the able-bodied after 6 years. It is not a cruel pro- 
posal; it is a proposal which basically said, after 6 years you will be 
offered a job, and that job will be the way society will support you. 
We will no longer provide for long-term welfare recipients who can 
work. For those who cant^work, they should be covered under an 
expanded, Supplemental Security Income Program. 

SOyi think that we have moved in the direction of splitting the 
AFDC population into the short-term recipients and the long-term 
recipients, realizing the vast- majority of AFDC recipients are on 
for very, very short periods of time. It would be a grave mistake to 
treat those women as if they were long-term recipients. I think it is 
demearJng; I think it is counterproductive. 

But long-term people who have shown by their own action that 
they are going to be on the program for a long time, that is a dif- 
ferent story. 

Thank you. _ 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gottschalk appears at the con- 
clusion of the hearing, see p. 74.] 



STATEMENT OF MICHAEL NOVAK, GEOFGE FREDERICK JEWETT 
CHAIR IN RELIGION AND PUBLIC POLICY, AMERICAN ENTER- 
PRISE INSTITUTE 

Mr. Novak. Mr. Chairman, your kind invitation came at a time 
of foe year when it _wMi^j85ssible^for Jne to^re£are aj^ager. 

However, I do submit for the record a longer paper called On 
Social Invention whic^ this_ month in the 

Yale Law and Policy Review on the subject yon have assigned. 
_ _M?- Qhmrmanj L^ not ja sodal scientist^ only a j^rtheqlqjpan. 
Ever since theologians had difficulty counting angels on pins, we 
have been diffident in our use of numbers, and in any such matters 
I would happily defer to my colleagues. 
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If I have any standing to speak, it is perhaps because of a long- 
time mter^t iiLthe family and public_ policy ^ an interest which I 
owe > to Senator ^ Mpynihan from more than 26 years ago. Also, I am 
chairing a working seminar of 20-some scholars on family and wel- 
fare, about which we hope to write a report by the end of this year. 

I would liko to mention in my testimony four of the themes 
which I think ve will be following out and exploring. 

One of the characteristics of the welfare debate at the moment is 
agreement about a fresh start. There is a remarkable degree of hu- 
mility in the air, as virtually everyone recognizes that programs, or 
initiatives, or hopes, that they had once supported didn't work out 
as fully as they had hoped. 

Second, there is a very strong tendency now to disaggregate, as 
Professor Bane and Professor Gottschalk suggested just a moment 
ago, to separate out different ones among the poor from others. It 
seems clear, for example, that a significant percentage of the poor 
must be composed of graduate students, if they^are married and 
have two children but do not have an income of more than $11,000, 
as they would not at most universities known to me. So we now 
disaggregate among the poor— who are the poor? What different 
types of approaches might one take for different sorts of predica- 
ments? 

Third, to seek comfort. As we have already heard, and as almost 
everyone in the field is doing, to. look at the problems of poor 
people, by disaggregating them, and pointing out that many of the 
problems are much smaller than we usually think, in the sense 
that we could really do something about them. One can sometimes 
be overwhelmed by 33 million altogether, but when you look at a 
particular segment of 2 or 3j million or 4 million, you see that, hey, 
we could do something about that. 

So, to seek comfort, too, I think, is a very good and important 
move, politically speaking. 

Fourth, there is a decisive move, mirrored in our politics as well 
as m our intellectual life, from issues to values. This means looking 
at reality and at problems, not solely in terms of issues, as we often 
used to do, but in terms of some of the underlying values that are 
there pr that we think ought to be there and that we would like to 
encourage and support, if they af e mis_sirig_ there. 

Now, I would like to exemplify these points. They have already 
been exemplified in our testimony, and I will be very surprised if 
they don't continue to be. Permit me to make very brief comments 
on four facts, if I may call them that, and the lines of thought that 
they suggest. 

First. The first is that_93.1_percent of intact Families— that is, 
where husband and wife stay together— are not poor. I think_ that 
is a very significant fact, one of the most significant facts, because 
it points to a way out. If you can manage to keep husband and wife 
together, yojir ch^ces are 93.1 percent not to he poor— not 100 
proof, but pretty good. How can we encourage and strengthen and 
reward those who manage to stay together? 

Second. Of the 7 million families in poverty^ 1 million fall short 
of the poverty line only by $1,000 or less. I find that one of those 
comforting facts. And another 1 million only by $2,000. And, again 
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a third one. So, a significant percentage of our 7 million families 
arevery close to getting above the poverty line, 
u r £otF h ® entirapoverty shortfall, for_our_7 million families, is 
about $35 billion. That is, families do tend to earn some money, 
and if you take the income they already have, not counting non- 
cash benefits, just the income they already have, and subtract that 
from the amount of money they would need— the 7 million families 
times the full amounts to reach the poverty line— you get the 
shortfall. 

Once one thinks of it in these dollar terms, one sees, it is not 
such an immense amount, after all. That is one of the most com- 
forting facts that inspires us to action, and gives rise to the convic- 
tion that we really could break in on this and achieve something. 

Fourth. The most forgotten player in the poverty field is in one 
of the communities the most hardhit, the black community, and is 
the young black male. In a way, the emphasis on the feminization 
of poverty is misleading, because it draws attention away from the 
fact th^t never in American history, mid not often in, the history of 
civilized societies anywhere, has there been such widespread aban- 
donment of women by young men. 

- The odd thing to explain to ourselves is how it should suddenly 
happen that so many are willing to become fathers but not hus- 
bands. I think it won't do to say only that behind this lies a crisis 
of unemployment. That is certainly true, but typically unemploy- 
ment has led males to become neither husbands nor fathers. 

Cornel West, a colleague of mine at the Yale School of Divinity, 
has written in the current issue of The Christian Century, July 16- 
23, 1986, a paragraph I would like to quote. He writes about— 

* * * the pervasiveness of sexual and military images used by the mass media 
and deployed by the advertising industry in order to entice and titillate consumers. 

And now I quote further: 

Since the end of the postwar economic boom, new strategies have been used to 
stimulate consumption, especially strategies aimed at_ American youth that project 
sexual activity as instant fulfillment and violence as_theliQCUS of jnachfsmo identity 
TOw market activity has contributed greatly to the_disorientatiQn:and the confusion 
ot American youth, and those with less education andiewer opportunities bear the 
brunt of this cultural chaos. Are we to be surprised that black youth, isolated from 
the labor market, marginalized by decrepit urban schools, devalued by alienating 
ideals of beauty, and targeted by an unprecedented drug invasion, exhibit high rate! 
of crime and teenage pregnancy? 

Now, I find that quote significant, because it appears in ah arti- 
cle that is mostly engaged in the problems we are treating in this 
seminar, but criticizing the black conservative thiilkers that Profes- 
sor West is opposed to, for neglecting the value questions. 

And that is tiY*> point on which I want to conclude. I believe 
there may be something to be learned about the social culture of 
the young male, about the values that are quite suddenly imping- 
ing on the young male in our society, and leading to choices among 
significant numbers of young males quite different, from choices 
made by young males before, in our society or elsewhere. 

I noted in Richard Freeman's new book on black youth unem- 
ployment, a powerful book, one small fact that caught my atten- 
tion; among those interviewed in this study, about 2,000 youths in 
the urban ghettos that Professor Bane mentioned a moment ago, a 
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geherw^_estiinate of how ybtihgitera between theages of _l_7_ _and_ 24 
are spending their time. A_generous estimate, say the researchers, 
Hi that they; spend about 17 minutes i_a day ^on an^hing^that could 
be considered socially useful behavior. They spend long hours hang- 
ing .out .Th^yjlo npOi^nd more than 17 minute^ 
could be called self-improvement, learning skills, doing the work in 
front of their eyes and around them, perhaps not for pay, and so 
forth. 

So when we say social program, it seems to me that there might 
be a good deal of payoff in thinking not only cf the political aspects 
of social, and not only on the economic aspects of asocial, but also on 
the cultural aspect of what we mean by social. What does it take to 
generate a culture of self-improvement, in which persons teach 
themselves to read and teach Ahemselves other skills; make them- 
selves ready to hold jobs, and teach themselves those attitudes and 
those habits crucial to holding jobs? _And»_ indeed^ those attitudes 
and those habits crucial to finding and making jobs for themselves. 
_ What payoff might there be in ^concentrating, jn_|>aiticulari_on 
the culture of young males, in these respects? In the 19th century, 
aj^eat ms^ yo]unteet programs iii the United _^^tM^d_cat>c_en^ 
trate precisely on such problems, and quite dramatically changed 
the way of life of Americans. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[Material submitted by Mr. Novak appears at the conclusion of the 

hearing, see p. 148.] _ 

ChmrTO^_LEL^^_._TO ___ : 

Let me just ask the pane^ members if they have any statements 

prjcbmmehts they Lwojild like to _make_in regard to what views have 

just been presented by their colleagues serving on the panel with 

them. 

If not, I will call first on the Senator for questions, since I am 
awai^ he isjgding to have to leave lis soon. 

Senator Mb3fNiHAN. Mr. Chairman, I have several comments. 
First of all, I thank this panel for its very careful work. 

I think the notion of disaggregating the large poverty population 
gives us a better idea of exactly who the poor are and how we can 
best assist them. _ : 

I would also want to make^a points. The first is that we have a 
real problem, which I wonder if the committee would not want L_to 
think about. A lot of you^I know, are aware of this; that we have 
trained purselyes* improperly, to tj^k of these pr^ems of jppverty 
in terms of income. We began measuring these things, and not that 
long. All_ these l things we _are talking about, the institute that Pro- 
fessor Gottschall^ talked about came out of the 0EO legislation in 
that jteripd. Tfte_CerisUs began_ to measure income, and they 
worked up a poverty line. It is no more than a nutritional formu- 
la^pj^the Level like the Feenamjph.] level in England in the 18th 
century, three times the minimum diet that the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the market basket to keep a family of four alive. Multi- 
ply it by three; that is the poverty line. That is nothing more than 
what it was arid is to this day. 

Just recently, we have learned to measure wealth. And, boy, 
have we gotten a surprise^ The Census Bureau 4 weeks ago made 
its first ever study of wealth in America. And, wow^ are some of 
these things spread out Where the white-black income ratio i& 2 to 
1, the white-black wealth ratio is 12 to 1. And then you get down 
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and you begin to see an aspect of poverty that I think— now we are 
beginning to be able to measure it. You never do anything about a 
problem, Mr. Chairman, until you learn to measure it. 

W. e are beginning to see that there is a wealth component, I 
think— and I ask the panel. For example, if you want to really see 
P^erty, you see the female-headed family with an income under 
$10,000. For black families of that level, the median household 
wealth is $88. 

-At the same time, we are beginning to find in a new study of the 
Joint Economic J^mmittee, 35 percent of the wealth in the country 
is owned by one-half of 1 percent, the top one-half of 1 percent of 
the population. And I think something about the prospering capac- 
ities of household resources— is there anything to hide, is there 
anything— boy, Now, in the olden times we had an— outlet. 

I wonder if that impression of wealth doesn't interest the panel 
and if ±hey could think of a way we could usefully think about it 
Mary Jo, you always have ideas; 

Ms. 3ane. As you say, Senator^ starting to measure it is surely 
part of— part of what we are talking about. 

I have not spent much time thinking about it. I 

Mrs. Roukema. Excuse me. Could you please pull the microphone 
up? We cannot hear you. 

Ms. Bane. That's just as well because I am riot sure I hav* an 
an rS^ er to the Senator's question, so it is probably just as well. 

Tte facte that the Senator has pointed out, which just ca^ne out 
from the Census Bureau, are truly startling; And I think they will, 
as tune goes on, become a component of the way we talk about pov- 
erty. I think it may end up helping us further disaggregate the 
groups that we are worried about, helping us further refine; I 
mean, my guess is, for example, that we would *ee if we could do it, 
that some of the working poor, some of the short-term poor have 
seme L assets behind them, have some buffers; and that the group 
which is both long-term low income and no assets is another way of 
defining the groups who are most likely to be in poverty for a lone 
time. 

What that implies, I am not sure. Wealth is obviously a good 
thing. And perhaps there are ways to— we talk about encouraging 
worfc through the kinds of reforms we want to make in welfare; we 
should probably also talk about encouraging savings and encourag- 
ing the development of some of these buffers,, which is something 
we have not, I think, spent much time on— at least I haven't. - 

Mr. Novak; Mr. Chairman, the same study! by the Census 
Bureau broke put the components of wealth. And they are highly 
interesting. The chief component of wealth is homeownership. The 
second great .correlation is, in fact, an intact family. And the third 
great correlation is education; at least a high school education 
while a college education means even more. So in some ways, we 
see^that the very same things, that lead out of poverty in income 
lead also to accumulation of assets. In feet, one of the main eco- 
nomic functions of the family in history has been exactly to create 
such assets and to pass them on to a younger generation. Family is 
typically the reason why older generations work so hard, and sacri- 
fice many things, so that their young will begin on the ladder a bit 
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aheadof where they began; And one of the chief ways of doing that 

has been through o^ership in a home. 

- By the way, home ownership is also; or was— the time may have 
flown us by, but it was in the last 15 yeax^_— one pf the e^ier ways 
in which poor people could have begun to accumulate^ assets, be- 
cause in our inner. (Stir for many years probity was being offered 
very cheap—the FHA ':ould not get rid of it r could not unload it 
even at token sums of money. And many of these homes were de- 
stroyed^ quite needlessly. If instead we had had programs encourag- 
ing homecwriership, and the building up of assets through that 
ownersMp, then when the subsequent gentriflcation hit, those who 
owned those homes would have been very weU placed, indeed. 
__So I dp think that the Senator is quite right; that tying these two 
issues together, showing people how to begin accumulating and 
caring: for assets, and helping Ltheir assets to appreciate, is a very 
important step in moving out of poverty: 

Mr. Gottschalk. I have nothing to add. 

Senator SfoYNiHAN; Mr; Chairman, I ^do appreciate those com- 
ments because, as Ms. Bane has said this hew information is just 
now coming out, 

Chairman Leland. Thank ypu,_Senaftr, 

Ms. Bane, to what extent can changes in poverty rates be attrib- 
uted to changes in the family structure? 

Ms. Bane. We are all going to have our own set of numbers, and 
I am not even sure I remember what my own aire. 

I think what you see when you look over time is that the propor- 
tion of the poor who are members of female-headed families has 
gone up. Variations in poverty are very cyclical, so that if you 
wanted toask to what extent was the change in poverty between 
l?80_and 1985, due^ to chants iii _f^jly structure, the answer is 
not much; The number of female-headed families sort of crumbled 
itsj^^upjbW that time came 

inJaaro-parent families because of the recession. 

There another ^Mtiph which is_part of that, which is to-— I 
spoke about to- this committee earlier here-^the ^xtent to which 
femfiQ^headed families_caus_e_ itoveity_yeraus_to 
that is, the-extent to which female-headed families come out of pov- 
erty. And I have done a couple of things trying to look at - the 
extent to which if the girls had indeed married the fathers of then- 
children would they still be poor. Arid as far as I can tell among 
the black community, about half of them still would be; though 
there are obviously a lot of different ways to do that, 

So i think that this family structure question is obviously a very 
important one, It is hot the only one we ought to be thinldjig_a^_ut 
in goverty^but a very^ important one. I think it is a very complicate 
ed one, and I think one that we are going to have to spend a lot of 
time wbrryihg about. _ 

Mr. Gottschaek: The rough rule of thumb in the back of my 
mind is that poverty increases by roughly a tenth of a point _very 
year due to changing family composition: So if we had had the 
same composition, as last^ear> poverty, rates ^ would have been 14.3 
percent instead of 14:4 percent^ It is not large, as Mary Jo says; but 
it mounts up year rfter year. But the large changes in poverty are 
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coming mainly from changes in the economic conditions in the 
wider economy: That is the first point. 

The second point is that we know very, very little about how to 
i n ^ u fn^. f ^y. composition. I think that most of us support the 
family, think it is a good thing. We live in families ourselves and, 
therefore, we think it is a good thing. But I am not sure how one 
influences people. And, furthermore, while at the same time cer- 
My applaudmg my profamily move, recognizing that for some 
S^^--?^-^^ 1 ^-»-»M ,1 l-™™orf<y.- divorce is not the worst 
thiBgthat happens to people. Sometimes, divorces are in fact the 
best thing. And m some ways welfare has allowed women, people 
Who are in a bad family situation, to get out of that; have support 
for a «hort period of time until they get their act together; and 
then to move on. 

Again, one wants to disaggregate. We are not saying it is great 
tor 14-year£ld women +o have kids on their own without a father. 
That is certainly not what I am saying. But at the same time, let 
forever mg healthy situation is man and wife 

Chairman Leland. It would seem, Mr. Novak, that you placed a 
great deal of importance on just that fact; that for two parents to 

n?L^S h ! r ^ tp ^ 1( ?, the f ??i ly to ? ether meant that the happiness 
or wealth of the family could be enjoyed. 

Can you just comment on what incentives can be put in place to 
encourage two-parent families to stay together, if, in fact, that is 
what you are saying? 

Mr. Novak. Well, I do think that is the right question, Mr. 
Chairman, and a good way to start thinking about it. 

u * me P° mt out that the Census Bureau reported last year 
when the poverty figures came out, that if we had had exactly the 
foaf J £ suture, the same percentage of intact families in 
1984 as we had had in 1959, we would have had 4.6 million fewer 
persons in poverty last year. That would have brought the poverty 
rate down to the 12-percent range, which was our significant low-. 
The poverty rate was between 11 and 12 m the early 1970's 

Four million six hundred thousand is not everybody in poverty 
it is a small percentage of those in poverty. But it would be awfully 
great if you had a program that could ease 4.6 million persons out 
forward ^ short P eriod - That would be a major step 

Among incentives that you mentioned were what are the great 
needs of the family, and what do families actually do? If a family 
teaches youngsters to work hard and to be enterprising and inven- 
tive m their work, if it teaches them how to read before they come 
tgj^chpgljjif it teaches them a sense of respect for others and con- 
cern for the general welfare and for the general society, it provides 
incalculable services to the Republic. It does something which the 
government, with all its forces and men, can barely do if the 
tamfly does not do it I have said beforet;hat the family is the origi- 
nal Department of Health and Human Services, and I would add of 
education. And when it does its work well it makes the task of Gov- 
ernment agencies much, much lighter. 

Wouldn't there be a way to meet what is one of the most difficult 
tasks ol families today, to provide assistance in the education of 
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their children? To give an incentive encouraging education. By the 
way, in the book on black youth unemployment that I mentioned, 
grades were a wiy^d^^r^ctor^df success in jobs; the higher the 
grade, the better the success in holding a job. And as the author 
speculates, this has something more tq do with ch^acter than . with 
talent. So couldn't one encourage this pursuit of higher education 
among the poor? I think that what the Congress is now doing in 
th<e tax reform, in lowering the tax burden on poor families and 
families just above the poverty line is much to be praised. It has 
always seemed to me a bitsihy J» 

with one hand, and then taxing their income with the other hand. 
This new step forward, I think, and the new, enlarged personal ex- 
emption for children, will show that the country values the service 
which families are providing for the Republic, by bringing up good, 
solid citizens prepared to carry their own weight and the weight of 
others. 

Also*, those of us who >_ are plder ^have to^ count on these ^ younger 
folks tn support- us. There rtre more and more of us and fewer and 
fewer of them. So we hope they are very good citizens. 

Chairman Leland. Mrs. Roukema. 

Mrs. Roukema. Mr. Novak, I am sorry. I did not hear that last 
commeiit, but it made thojjh^man chuckle. 
Couldyou repeat it for my benefit? 

Mr. Novak. I just said that, well,_ thpse_pf Us who are getting 
older are getting more and more concerned about the smaller 
cohort of younger people who have to support us in the future. So 
the mor^ of those youn^^ brought up to he very 
good, public-spirited citizens, enterprising and hard-working, the 
better for bur future. __ 

Mrs. Roukema. In other words, it is a matter of self-preservation 
in ja sense — self-perpetuation. 

Mr. Novak. It is very good for the country. 

Mrs. Roukema, You have opened up sq^mahy avenues of discus : 
sion here that I hardly know where to begin. 

However, while we are disaggregating the poverty statistics, I 
would like to reiferate how important child s^po^iegisla^r^ is. 
This legislation was crafted to deal with the growing phenomenon 
of men with perfectly viable incomes who are simply ab^dpniiig 
theirjamdies. Now, that has got to say something about 'he value 
system that is underlying our culture today. Because this situation 
13 so shocking and ifisjraceful, Congress act^ 
lieve it relates to and makes me empathetic to Mr. Novak's stress 

on family structure. 

_ Now, some may think that theological, but! think Jt makea emi- 
nently good social sense to focus on the family. But I do hot know 
hp w to get from tha^ that we want in 

society. Child support legislation is one way, where Congress said 
oh behalf of the society 

have to take responsibility for the economic support of your chil- 
dren. That is one way. 

There must be other pieces of legislation that we could support, 
for instance, income tax reform. 
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Before I continue, I want to say that I am sorry that Dr. Loury, 
who was scheduled to be here today, had to cariceL because of ill- 
ness in his family, or he would have been on this panel. 

I hope you all have seen a television program hosted by Bill 
Moyers, in which Dr. Loury, Jesse Jackson, Eleanor Holmes 
£Jort<nu and some others hai a roundtable discussion on dMumeh- 
tary film that graphically illustrated the shocking details of the 
problem of teenage pregnancy. Dr.- Loury, an effecrtive cohiervative 
spokesman, found himself in startling agreement with Jesse Jack- 
son when they discussed the underlying value problem ih the cdm- 
mumty that is contributing to teenage pregnancy and what to r * 
about it. 

I suspect that what is leading to our calls for wholesale welfare 
reform, is the ( growing awareness of the problem of teenage preg- 
nancy combined with high unemployment. 

I would Uke^ to have Mr. Novak and Ms. Bane and Dr. Gottschalk 
address not the^bstraction of the numbers, but the concrete prob- 
lems Jhat are farming Americans— which are problems of values 
m some respect. We do not know quite how to deal with them 

Ms. Bane. Working in Government, especially in a welfare bu- 
reaucracy in a State that includes New York City, has certainly 
made me cbMiderably more humble about what Government can 
do than I used to be as a professor. And I think I am especially 
humble about what Government can do with regard to the problem 
of families mid character and values. 

I think the child support legislation that the Congress passed last 
year is an extraordinarily important step_in_that direction. There 
is a lot more work to do for us in implementing it and in extending 
it so that it is a genuine fact for every man who fathers a chilcE 
that he will be ^sponsible for supporting that child. We have a 
long way to go, but I think it is one of the most important things 
that Government can do. And we have to send that message not 
only to the middle-class men, who are well eribugh_bff to get di- 
vorced and who are not paying their child support, but to the 
young men in the ghettoes who perhaps do not have income now. 
but still ought to get the message that they are responsible for 
their children, 

So I think that is a very important thing that Government can 
dp and may be one of the most important vehicles we have for 
giving that message. 

In terms of values and characters— and I think we have to rely 
not on Government for preaching about that, but on the churches, 
on the communities, on the parents, on groups in society who touch 
the lives of young men and women. I think Government can help 
tMt to happen. I think to some extent we can stay out of their 
way. 1 think to some extent we cah support them. But I just have 
become more convinced that that very tough issue is one for Gov- 
ernment—one where Government needs to recognize its limitations 
and jieedstb be the partner with the groups who are better at 
domg it than we are^ 

Mr. Gottschalk. I agree. I think that there are places where 
Government can help and I thin k_ there are places where Govern- 
ment wants to make changes and has relatively few policy handles 
I applaud any attempt to strengthen the family, but I have read 
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solutions other than child support, which has in fact worked. Wis- 
consin was one of the initiators of that policy, it is a good policy, it 
was in the right direction. -J 

At the same time, earlier on. we were talking about how if 
you're disaggregating, you say this is a manageable problem, I 
think it is also useful in this instance to recognize that the problem 
of teenage pregnancy is a large problem, but one which is not 
growing. Ahd that comes— — 

Mrs. JIoukema. Not what? I'm sorry, not 

Mr. GorrxH/dK. Not growing. : 

Let me-give^ you^ an -example. The figures are exceedingly mis- 
leading. The figures which you Jiear oyer and L _ dyer _agMn_in_ the 
press, tl^ percentage of children growing up in households with 
uniiiamcri te^ absplutely_true, I 
mn not contesting that number. The reason that that is happening 
is that Married women are lm^^ cbUdreh. 

Let me give you the example which I think makes the whole 
thlhgL clear. Suppose that all Jnarried black_womeh_ stopped haying 
children. What would happen to the percentage of black children 
g^owi^ ui^ in unm It would _go to 100 f^rcent. 

That is what would happen. It would all of a audden go to 100 per- 
cent, no jmatter h^w m^y children they had. The fact is that preg- 
nancy rates among unmarried black teenagers is coming down; It 
is still exteaordinanly high. It is still way tod high for good social 
policy; We should try to do something. But it is not worse. It is 
marginally coming down. 

So again, I think it is important to try to understand the facts 
behind the issue, I do not think we can do a lot about teenage preg- 
nancy except through advocacy within those cultural settings 
within the black community, and I applaud all of those. But at the 
same time I think it is important to keep the problem in its proper 
perspective. 

Mr. Novak. X^h^esswdmah, there is a set of experiments in 
Wisconsin on the child support laws about which our seminar had 
a briefing. I think Professor Gd^^ 

turn to describe it at greater length. I cannot give you the details of 
it. But it does > seem to me worth, looking Jhfe lt_ looks like the most 
serious and comprehensive of any program that I have encoun- 
tered^ although I am hot a specialist in that area. 1 

To your other question, I would like again to point out that one 
thih^ GoyeiTuneht j^ dd is help to drawattentipn tdjprpblenis. It 
is not always- necessary for^ Government to act onty through 
making laws. There may be very little for Gpyerament to do in the 
area of family and family values through the making of laws; 0n 
the other_h_Mid i J;here is a great deal _that L can be done ^ thrdtgh call- 
ing the attention of the public, and especially to those who tend to 
l^d.theattentiph of the public, to the crisis .of values. I do not 
know a good word for it. Shall I say media elites or shall I say the 
people, meaning the kind_ df people who show up in People Maga- 
zine? Those are not all kinds of people, but they are the people who 
tend to be tted hi a^^ to products 

and to causes of all sorts; That small number does set the stand- 
ards for what is in, what is sophisticated, what has status. Their 
values percolate right down to every level of society. 
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Npvr, whenjtntelligent public leaders draw the attention of such 
toiks to a problem they have never even thought about— hunger in 
Africa, environmental issues as of 20 years ago, the dangers of 
smoking the health benefits of jogging— it is incredible that no 
cmirch m^Vmerica could have gotten as many Americans out jog- 
ging as a moral discipline, as we have managed to achieve by other 
routes m the last 10 years— that seems to work. It is amazing the 
changes that can occur in the moral life, jf you begin to see how 
important our institutions of culture are in drawing our attention 
' P° liticall y> y° u do Play arole in that. 

Mrs. Roukema. Well, you are as aware as I that one of the next 
members of our next panel has written quite a controversial book, 
whose basic premise is that what we have been doing has been mis- 
directed and misguided and has reinforced the problem. He, there- 
tore, recommends that we should abandon a good number of those 
programs. 

On the other side of the issue, we do know that there will be a 
good number of proposals for either modification or hew programs 
or to use the perforative tpAhrpw more money at the existing pro^ 
grams. After all, there has been considerable criticism of our 
present administration, that much of the current problem is a con- 
sequence of cutbacks in programs.- That ts debatable, because obvi- 
ously, program cutbacks have hot led to some of the underlying so- 
cioeconomic trends that have caused us to reexamine the whole 
thrust of the welfare system. There _is a problem. 
a -.5^- the solutions been part of the problem or isthere quite a 
different problem, quite a different set of circumstances working? 
And whether we like it or not, this Congress and the next are 
going to have to deal with that. And as long as the taxpayers ^re 
picking up the tab, it is not only an appropriate subject for public 
pohqy debate r but demands action. I just hope that we take the 
right action Maybe in some cases the thing to do is not to tak* 
action at all, and in other cases it is to restructure the workfare 

programs. 

I would be happy if you would comment. 

Mr. Novak. Charles Murray has, I think, a penetrating article in 
*U4 C £ rrent 138116 of the Public Interest, joining two points. First, 
that Government actions sometimes have symbolic effects, effects 
upon values that were not entirely thought through and were not 
part of the original intention of those programs. And, second, 
changes in the culture or cultural values can dramatically affect 
behavior. It is not the case that poor people or poor persons have 
had as many children out of wedlock as is currently haopening. 
granted that the numbers are falling slightly, as Professor Gotts- 
chalk said, still, the percentage is almost unprecedented. So some- 
thing has changed in the culture, it would seem, and in the values 
.Now., some of the things that Government programs of the 1960*3 
did, .while achie^ngmuchsobd— please let me underline the fact 
|^at _they did a great deal of good, as well— is that they did soften 
the consequences of pregnancy among unmarried young women. 
P_ne could well calculate that if one had a child one could get by, 
because one could see a great many other persons getting by; not 
terribly well^but getting by, and perhaps better than some others 
without a child. 
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Second, Government programs offering such assistance had, in 
part, the effect of rempyir^ 

to that sort of behavior. Anijiot only that, they gave that sort of 
behavior a higher status. There ^are _ special programs iii high 
schools that young pregnant women are drawn to and attend to. 
They get special attention and special care. 1 

Now, once young women have such children, clearly they need 
help, and a good society mil bring them help; no ^ jtoubt about it. 
The fate of society is involved in the help given such children. On 
the other haiid, how to do that without encouraging more _su_ch be- 
havior is the most difficult assignment, which we really have not 
figured out how to meet. But that is where thought is now focused. 
And J hope we come up with some better ideas. 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you. 

Mr. Gottschalk. Let me try to respond to your question. _ 

It seems to me that Congress is going to have a very l difficult de- 
cisjontd make if, in fact, welfare reform doesJbecome the next im- 
portant issue; you are Faced with a dilemma. There is a large group 
of women Jvhgjieed public assistance during short periods of time. 
The vast majority of people who are ever on AFDC receive AFDC 
for _less_than 2 years. It is literally the hand out when you need 
that hand. There is no question in my mind that getting rid of the 
program wpujd_ severely affect large numbers of women who need 
help, who are not falling into the culture of poverty. At the same 
time, therejs a _m^ fact on the pro- 

gram a long time. For them^ you may very well want to restructure 
the program. That is ; the dilemma^Dd yoirhurt a lot of women in 
order to change the values xrf the small number? 

I am hot convinced of the_ Mgument that tl^expplsion of the 
programs during the 19fi0's changed values. I am simply hot con- 
vinced of that. I know of no hard empirical evidence. I think that 
the Public Interest article by Charles Murray in fact admits that 
there is no hard empirical evidence. And, therefore, what we are 
left with is our own impression. 

I happen to be someone who grew up_in West Virginia l during 
the 19501s and 1960's. West Virginia is not a rich State. During the 
1950's and 1960's we did hot have the growth in welfare— in the 
early^ 1960's; we did not have the large welfare programs. All 
around me were families, black and white^ who were Uvihg iri the 
culture^ of poverty. If you look at the Moyers report, you could take 
that and play it backward and say this is 1959, West Virginiaj 
people ^re sayihg exactly the same thing. You can ga back to the 
Poor Laws of England. People have said For decades, forever t that 
poverty is caused by cultural phenomenon. It is an argument. It 
seems to me that, of course, for a minority of the poor that is true. 
The question which Confess is going to have to face is, does the 
program cause that culture. 

I know of no evidence, and I dare say that if I were sitting in 
your chair having to make the decision between hurting a large 
number of women who ne^ the pr^^ time in order 
to, hopefully, change the culture of the minority who are oh the 
program for a long period of time, I don't know how I would 

Ms. Bane. I want to get in on this one, too, needless to say. 
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The other part of the dilemma, of course, that we face with these 
programs is a conviction that I- think most of us would share, that 
we do not-in fact ; want to visit the sins of the parents upon the chil- 
dren. And^ children of the girls that we are talking about are, in 
tact, our future and deserve our support and our help. They de- 
serve our support through public assistance programs. Their moth- 
ers deserve our help in getting back to school so they can be better 
n^thers to our children. And I think that even if wedbhave some 
amect on the behavior on their mother** bur responsibility for those 
children, requires that we do the kinds of things for them that I 
thmk many of us are talking abbut._ 

For their mothers, I think there have to be different tacts. I 
think Marion Wright Adelman's g)ster of the girl holding her 
?? hy 'J* h } ch 8 ?y 8 > It>s like being grounded for 18 years," I think 
the offerm^of opportunities to both the boys and the girls, so that 
having a child is jiot the only way of becoming an adult, we have 
got to do those things. 

But I would feel bad about us as a society if we used the punish- 
ment of the children as a way of attempting to affect the behavior 
of^their parents. 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I thank the 
panel. 

Chairman Leland. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, maybe I should defer to members of 
the committee 

Chairman Leland. Thank you very much. They have a hirfi 
regard for your interest. 

Mr. Levin. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee^ Let me, if I mighty follow up. 

_ Dr. Novak, you mentioned fouiL themes which tended to focus on 
the last of the four— humility. And I think, though it isn't typical, 
perhaps, around Jiere, there is some easier agreement on that issue 
than on _spme_ others. Disaggregation, I think that more and more 
sol can accept that. 

Your last thought involved moving from issues to values. And I 
would like to if I might, share with you the application of that 
through one of the areas— it is only one of them— which you spent 
some time on. And that is unemployment among minority vouth, 
especially among black youth. 

We know that 30 or 35 years ago, half the white youth in Amer- 
ica were working and half of the black youth were working. Today 
that ^figure for white youth remains at about 50 f^_rceht For black 
youth, it is about 10 or 15 percent. There has been a dramatic 
change, a negative one, for minority youth, blacks, Hispanics. and 
others. 

And you talked about looking at the social programs not only 
economically, but also in terms of their cultural aspects. And I very 
muQh agree with this and the emphasis on values. But_I think we 
need to explore carefully what that means. I think a .good test of 
My ri^is ift implementation. So if you would, taking into account 
the striking figures on minority youth, especially black youth, un- 
employment, what do we do and how do you apply your approach 
to some programs that have been working? For example, the Job 
Corps Program, which I think has had some record of success 
among youth and particularly among black youth. 
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So tell us what we do in the next year or two, or the next 5 years 
tinder your approach? 

Mr. Novak. You are asking your question of one who has neither 
practiced in the implementation nor a social scientist and, there- 
fore, I am not certain I can take on myself the burden of your test, 
the implementation test. I think you're asking the question in the 
right area, though. I would approach it, and that is all I can do, in 
this way. 

As I look over the research in a field hot my own, I am struck by 
the number of times that authors mention the importance of those 
aptitudes which have to do less with the technical aptitude of doing 
the job, and more with the sort of aptitude of showing up on time, 
not being late, not being absent from your job, having the requisite 
courtesies and manners that go witk the job. That sort of things can 
be taught, but youngsters need to know that in the approach to 
jobs there is gu whole range of- personal and moral, as well as eco- 
nomic skills^ that_need to the 
opportunity^ to begin to learn those in their local communities. 

There axe_ twb_thin^i__alM)ut those local .communities _that catch 
my attention right away, first, the demount of work that needs to 
be done iri_them even without pay. _That is to say^ brie sees all sorts 
of things that are in need of painting and redoing, replastering, 
Pltttj^n& and jihe windows— there is no l absence of work in the 
same places where there are lots of workers who are not working. 

And that provides the opportunity for putting those two togeth- 
er, the work undone and the unemployed workers. And doing that 
iri_a sustained ^d active has the added aspect of pro- 

viding practice in those things that make one highly employable. 

In short, what I'm coming to are the remarkable number of 
young people who are not so much unemployed as unemployable. 
They do not have a very good work record, for example, of holding 
onto jobs even when they get them. We should find out more about 
why that happens — it's not normal that that happens. There are 
techniques one can use to show people how not to have that 
happen. We haven't concentrated enough on that aspect of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Levin. I'd like the others to comment, but isn't every effec- 
tive training program focused on those aspects values you might 
call them, as well as the mechanical aspects of it? 

So if that's true, and I think it is, it seems to me that where your 
comments lead you is toward some emphasis on training the unem- 
ployable. Very much keeping in mind the importance of the 
values — the value system, as well as the mechanical aspects of 
training programs. _ : - 

Mrs. Novak. JBut one_ thing to keep in mind is that right in the 
communities where they are now living, there are persons who 
would like to see this work available in the immediate environ- 
ment. Aren't you impressed by the initiative in the Congress to 
alio* private ownership of- public -housing? And don't you think 
that at strengthens the hand_ bf .those ixx_ the community who 
wa*. upgrade the- assets that they have, and to begin to care for 
those.' And doesn't that ^ye them a st^e m teaching the^ 
sters how to do the various things around the house, putty the win- 
dows, plaster holes in the walls, paint, and the rest? And don't you 
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think that that will have a long-term payoff in the employabilitv of 
those ^bung^ters? ^ 

I believe tfiere are interventions in local communities that help 
the people in the local communities who already have good habits 
ot work, and know how to teach them. You don' t exactly use Gov- 
ernment teachers to come in and do that. If you help to strengthen 
the hand of those who already have the talents and skills in the 
community, and help them to take the leadership in the communi- 
ty rather than yield leadership to the agents of greater dissipation 
of energies, who now tend to be gaining leadership in those com- 
munities. At least, that is now happening, if whatjve'_re reading, at 
least about the urban ghettos that Professor Bane started off by 
mentioning,, is correct. _ _ 

Mr. GoTrscHALK. Let me give you examples of one program— of 
twpj)rograms. 

The first just comes from what I read in the Washington Post 
y^terdayi and I m making no judgment ^bout whether Jhe allega- 
tion is true or not, but if the allegation in the Washington Post is 
correct^ the District of Columbia has a summer program in which 
kids aren t expected to work. That is the allegation. If that allega- 
tion is true, that seems to me to be the best way of instilling the 
wrong values. There are things the Government can do if you set 
up a program; at least put enough money into it and to line up real 
work, work which is required, not make work. Require that the 
people come in on time because there is work-to be done. 

So it seems to me that if, and I underline if, I have absolutely no 
outside information whether the allegation is true or not, you can 
set up the wrong kinds of programs, you can set up programs 
which do exactly the opposite of what you want. That's the first 
point. 

Second point concerns a program which I know much more 
about— the doh Corps Program which _is_ .exceedingly successful. 
Now, what differentiates the Job Corps from most training pro- 
grams? It s an expensive program. 

The notion that what we can do is to bring in a ghetto youth, tell 
hmx to comb his hair, and shine his shoes before Jie goes out For 
work, and say hello when the personnel director greets him, that 
wiiLget the person a job is ludicrous. There is hb evidence that that 
works. 

_ Just simply telling people this is how to behave, go out there and 
behave, thats a cheap program, and you get what you pay for. 
There s no evidence that just-simply giving people minimal skills is 
going to make a difference. If you're going to attack the problem 
seriously, it s going to cost a lot of money. 

And I think that's again the dilemma. How sericuj are we about 
getting that small minority of the poor, but the minority who has 
the most serious problems, the underclass, out of their situation. 
It s going to cost a lot of jnoney because there are ho ea^ fixes 
The^reason that you all aren't getting a lot of suggestion is because 
aiyhe eaffyr fixes have been tried, and they haven't worked. _ 

There are programs for long-term welfare recipients. The hardest 
group to deal with, one would think. There are programs which 
work for them, called Supported Work Program. Again, a very ex- 
pensive program. You can get long-term AFDC mothers to work 
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and to make the transition to be self-supporting, but not just by 
telling them how to behave during a job interview. 

Ms. Bane. There may be some ways to use the welfare system on 
this one that could be worth experimenting with, though please 
don't pass a lot of it. I think one of the othejr. thih^ Professor 
Novak, that's coming out of the conversations going on across the 
political spectrum* is a. recognition^ on_ al_l_ sides, of mutual jcObliga- 
tions of clients and Government in a welfare system, and a willing- 
ness to say* "Yes* we reaU^ 

but there ^ire soma things that you must do to get a welfare grant, 
hot only fill put 75 Jages of forms, which is a major r^uireinent, 
but perhaps some more productive things that would take 17 min- 
utes. Perhaps some more productive things as well. 

And J think a lot of the young men that we're talking about do 
have ft hook to the .welfare system^ They're part of their mother's 
cases. They're the father of their girl friend's case. Perhaps in some 
States they're on their own case. And I think there are ways^ that 
we could use workfare like programs, or schoolfare, which might be 
a new idea, to say to some of the young men as a part of your obli- 
gation in this system you have to— if y ou 're hot back in school, and 
we think that's what you should be doing, then you have a respon- 
sibility to participate in some kind of a productive work program. 

I thank there's some experiments that would be interesting to do 
there and see hdw much of that — how much of that could go on. 

Chairman Leland. Mr. Dorgan^- 

Sir, Dorgan. Thank you, Mr. C3iairm^. _I_a^^ 
tion to joiiv you today, i'm sorry I^idn't^hear the opening state- 
ments, but I'm very interested in the subject and glad to hear your 
comments. 

Two specific legislative proposals hay e_been^ebated i oyer the last 
several years, and one for a muclxionger period of time. The one 
proposal L - that is relative^ the State of 

Wisconsin concerning grandparents' responsibility if, in fact, a 
child is i bbrh out j)f_ wedlock to their daughter. Arid I know it was 
controversial in that State. 

_ Fd be interested in jrpiir reactions to that plan, if you've heard of 
it and whether you think it holds any hope in urging parents to be 
a little, more responsible in dealing with that problem with their 
own children. __ __ ___ 

Ms. Bane. It is a controversial program, and I gather that there 
hasn't been too much going on even in Wisconsin. 

In our State, and I think in most States as well, parents are al- 
ready under law, responsible for the support of tfe 
dferi up through a variety of ages, and you have to enforce it 
through the family courts and the family : court i judges, cpme_ in 
trying to enforce that kind of support responsibility. He says, give 
me a break. Fin supposed to be taking. ccure. oX cMd abiise rases. 

My enthusiasm, I guess, i& less for that kind of law, not because I 
don't think parents should be r^poraible for the Lsujgpqrt of their 
children. I just think it would be awfully hard _to really use it to 
make a difference. I think the kind of eymliolic statement that par- 
ents have that responsibility,^and ought to try to be controlling, is 
perhaps important, but, boy, I don't think it's a very easily imple- 
mentable law, or one that would have any discernible effect. 
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Mr. Novak. Congressman, when you asked your question they 
were changing our microphone and both of us missed the key word. 
Which State? 

Mr. Dorgan. I think it's Wisconsin, if I'm not mistaken. 
Mr. Novak. I simply missed th e - ■ - 

Mr. Dorgan. The grandparent liability , and the teenage preg- 
nancy situation. 

- Mr. Gottschalk. I guess I'm dumbfounded. I don't have an opin- 
ion on that law. 
Mr. Dorgan. That never stops us from making a statement. 
Mn_Np_VAK. The other program^i'm trying in my own mind to 
discern some approach to this national probiem of poverty that 
m ight be politically acceptable. I Hve in a conservative area in 
downsitate Illinois. There is not a Jpreat deal of empathy for the 
problems of the poor, urban or rural poor. There is a belief that 
they will always be worthless no matter how much we spend, or 
what we do. And I think that translates now into what's happened 
over the last at least 5 or 6 years under this administration where 
we've done very little. And assume that other forces within the 
economy or within the Government could create the climate that 
might improve the environment for people who are not as success- 
ful. But it clearly h^ not worked, and, in fact, has been a failure 

by statistical measures^ 

One of the other proposals has been the suggestion _of a universal 
service for those after high school where rich and poor, black and 
white, would all be expected to give 1 year of service to Jhe_couh- 
try. Some could translate, it into military service; others in terms of 
just serving through Government agencies. 

But it strikes me that it may be us* 1 as a vehicle for the last 
gasp, the last effort, to try to provide literacy skills for those who 
have missed it for a number of years, some work experience, per- 
haps some training. I'm wondering Jf that is wishful thinking. 
. ™;™ a * point -"do you feel that the student who has been a chron- 
ic figure in school for years and years could be turned around 
even if we move from his normal environment, his or her normal 
eriyirbiment? 

_ Ms. Bane. J personally think national service is a terrific idea. 
I in aJPeace Corps veteran. I think everybody should have done it. 

I figured out, I think, that it will c^t about $30 billion a year- 
other people probably have more accurate estimates than I in order 
to kmd of feed and clothe the folk, 3 million of them a year x and, of 
cour^ mpst_of the_ people who would be participating in the pro- 
gram would not be the people that wejire t^kin&abbut here. Most 
of the young people are not, in fact, more disadvantaged, and they 
would be the large bulk of the program. 

So, fs I_sa£ I personally think it's a wonderful idea because I 
think it conveys a sense of service and commitment^ and_ so 6h^ 
that I would l_ike to encourage, but I'm not sure at this point it 
would be the best way to spend that kind of money, and that we 
might be^better able tb devote that money to literacy programs and 
job programs, and so on, for a group who leads it rather than 
spreading it across a whole region. 

Mr. Gottschalk. In this case I do have an opinion very much 
like Mary Jo's. I'm a strong believer that we owe society something 
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that we have moral responsibility, and I think that uriiverssd serv- 
ice is a way for us to visibly sign onto that. The reason it's expen- 
sive is because programs are expensive when you're talking about 
doing something more than just a little patch work. 

I think that for many males who aren't directly taking care of 
cluldren«L that it_is a very expensive strategy to get at that group. 
As far as implementing it, would you require service of a teenager 
with a _chUd?__5F nqt L then you won't be ^ttm^.td that group. And 
once again, we'll find that it's very, very difficult to get to that 

group.:_ : 

- But in principle^! would applaud any move in that direction. As 
far M_it_costm _aijswer may be_ thatjrqur L constitu- 

ents, ^Jr the people from Maine where I come from^aren't going to 
spend $30 billion in poverty programSi but might very well be wil- 
ing to spend $30 billion on the national program. I think big bucks 
are big bucks in certain context^ and little bucks in other, context. 

So I have not studied the issue personally. It's just^ something m 
my own personal value system that tells me it's a very, very gcKjd 
idea, one which would certainly sell in Maine. I'm convinced it's r. 
much more sellable program. 

Mr. Novak. Now, in the four themes that I began with, I hesitat- 
ed to include a fifth, responsibility, but my colleagues persuade me 
that there Js now much jgreater consensus about that. Almost ev- 
erybody is now as! aig how can ybtt^alsb hold people responsible hot 
only for their Actions J)iit Jfor ^nefitsx^^Y^? 1^^© wbd receive 
benefits should, if they can, make some payment Back to society 
that gave them throe jsajTO^ 

service is to zera in on those who have not learned how to read, 
and who heed help ui en^ not just 

zero iiuon those without binding everybody in the country? 

Mr. Dorgan. I wish you could. I hope I've suggested where the 
problem is. 

Mr. Novak. But I think that^I don't agree that that's at least 
the only analysis availables politically. 

For example, my wife's family is from Iowa where we run a 
small farm. It's a little bit like southern Illinois. And attitudes 
about poverty there are perhaps similar to those in southern Illi- 
nois., llie counjy from which my wife comes is one of the poorest in 
the State, according to statistics. That embarrasses and infuriates 
most of the people there. Why? It is true that the income of a 
farmer witk200 acres or so could well be under $10,000 a year, the 
income. And tf_hejorhjS wife l aren't^ workings at a _l^fd fai^ry or 
something like that, they can't get up to the median for farmers, or 
thereabouts, of about $20^000 a_year._ 

But they don't think of that income as poor^and how can they 
when they have a major asset in their _fairo?_Th^__haye j^rh&ps 
half a million dollars in assets, at least. So what they ^re thinking 
is poor is a little bit different from what is thought in the^rban 
en^rbnmeht^ Poverty in that environment also means something 
less, when the vast majority of people around you are earning a 
net .income under $10,000, and when homes sell in the $30^000 
range — and food is abundant — you're in a very different predica- 
ment. 
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Second, on the targeted programs, if yba talk about black youth 
unemployed, please rememter that, behind the percentage, you're 
talking about 400,060 youngsters. TTiat's not an immense overpow- 
ering number. It's 400,000. If you simply gave them all the mini- 
mum wage for doing work, it's hot that big a ticket — about $2.6 bil- 
lion. 

So if you wanted a service program in which any youngster who 
receives benefits from the Government, through his mother, 
through his young girlfriend, through whatever, owes a kind of 
service, m fact, you - might well pay them that as a way^f giving 
the benefit. _You_ might come up with something that does both 
things at-once instead of only one thing, that does both, give them 
the beitefit, f ^ which is a teaching in- 
strument. That teaches them^how to work. And, again, I insist not 
just _the J^_hniquesi_but _the_ attitudes _th_at_ make you feel that 
you're a peison of honor, and that you know how to do things your- 
self, -_ 

There is a second aspect to^this. Suppose we look at the young 
MSfniPLiSpment We were on Ahat sulgect a .moment ago. I 
agree entirely with my colleagues that society wants to take care of 
thase young children A but perhaps _a_ wpmaii Jindet2P^this_is just a 
perhaps, a philosopher's thought* not an: implementation thought— 
perha|^ if the check jt^ of the infant would 

not go to the youn£ mother, if she were under 19, under 26, under 
spine age, but ^ en^rbnments where it's 

possible, and many of them are inner city environments, went to a 
local church of other agency, fraternal, or other, where the money 
would be used to provide two meals a day, the continuation of a 
high school degree, and some job training and infant care. In other 
words, if the money were given to the social environment, in which 
several 43uch young women would come together, rather to the indi- 
vidual. If you give the benefit directly to the individual, she's likely 
to set up her own apartment, et cetera, and Jive in a kind of isola- 
tion* with her children also in isolation. If you gave the money— 
the same money— in a way that brought many together, in ^i envi- 
ronmeiitjn , wMch th^ coiuid learn the necessary skills t-,_ the skills 
which I think they -probably desire to learn, yoa nright step for- 
ward on the value_frc^ 

Mr. Borgan. llianic you ve-y much. Thank you r Mr. Chairman. 
___Chairraa^^ me thajik eachpne of you for 
your participation here today. You've been very helpful. - 
_ J_ would ho^ ljke to^sk that pur Jl^ond jaanel, Mr. David J31J- 
wood, Mr. Gharlea Murray, Mn Robert Sreenstein, and Mr. Robert 
Reischauer, come forward and be seated at L the witness table. 

Mr. Eilwood is a professor of public policy at the John R. Kenne- 
dy School_ of J^v^rnmerit. He has served on the^_^i_bnal Academy 
of Science Com* ottee on the Status of Black Americans, the. Task 
Force _pn Poverty arid .Welfare under New York Govertvor Mario 
Cuomo; the Project on the Welfare of Families, under Arizona Gov. 
Bruce member of Manpower Dem- 

onstration Research Gorp.'s work and welfare demonstration eval- 
uation. 

Mr. Charles Murray is a social scientist and writer. He is pres- 
ently a senior fellow with the Manhattan Institute for Policy Re- 
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search. His published writings include "Losing Ground," a thought- 
provoking historical examination of American social policy. 

Mr. Robert Greenstein is the directs of the Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities. Prior to his appointment as Administrator of 
the Food and Nutrition Service during the Garter administration, 
he was project director for the Community Nutrition Institute. Mr. 
Greenstein has published numerous articles addressing American 
social policy. 

Mr. Robert Reischauer is presently a senior fellow with the 
Brookings Institute^ His previous positions include senior :vice 
president of the Urban Institute and Deputy Director of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office. His writings oh the budget process and 
political economy have been extensively published. 

Gentlemen, you may proceed according to the order in which I 
have introduced you. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID T. ELLWOOD, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
PUBLIC POLICY, JOHN F. KENNEDY SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Eixwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The acoustics leave 
something to be desired here, so I hope people can hear me. 

I'd like to tackle straight on the questions ^that you've already 
talked about extensively today: What Government does and doesn't 
i^o for the poor, who is repponsible for poverty, and why people are 
poor. 

I'd like to focus exclusively now on L_famaies_ with children be- 
cause I think they evoke our greatest concern. I think that it's very 
useful to think of there being three groups of poor families with 
children. The first group is male-headed families, typically tw<> 
parent families, and I'll use those sort of as synonyms. The second 
group is female-headed families, single-parent families. And the 
final group, and the group frankly that's gotten all the emphasis 
today, and I think somewhat to the detitoent bf_ social policy, is 
what I would call the isolated or concentrated poor, the ghetto 
poor. 

I would like to start by emphasizing the point that I'll return to 
which is that by any reasonable definition the people in these very 
poor areas are about 10 percent of the poor. They are the most 
troubled and they have the most . serious problems. But when you 
see an article by Leon Dash of the Washington Post, or when you 
see Bill Moyer's reports, remember that you're talking about the 
worst 10 percent of the poor people, not the other 90 j>erceht. And 
if we make all our social policy based on what we see there and the 
fears of what we see there, we're going to have a case of the tail 
wagging the dog. And I'll return to that briefly. 

Let me first talk about male-headed families. Half the kids that 
are poor in America are in two-parent male-headed homes. And 
these are not mainly people that were lawyers that went to Ver- 
mont. Why are these people poor? Why are these families J)bor? 
The answer turns out to be incredibly simple. The No. 1 reason is 
low pay. The No. 2 reason is jobs. And the No. 3 reason, far down 
the line, is disability. 
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Now, that sounds like a little bit of gibberish. But let's look at 
the facts. In 40 percent of the poor families with children, at least i 
percent is working full year, full time. Now, these families are not 
poor because they're lazy or don't have traditional values. They're 
not outside the mainstream. They are the mainstream. The point is 
that their earnings are insufficient to raise their family above the 
poverty line. 

Then there's another group of about 40 percent, who when asked 
why they didn't work more, report that they aren't able to find 
work. Are they telling us the truth? I think so. First, most of them 
did work some during the year, and second if you look and see 
what happens to those people in good times and bad, there's enor- 
mous variation indeed^ When the Jinem^lp^meiit _rate _drops _ dra- 
matically the number of people in this situation drops dramatical- 
ly. i t ____ 

In fact, one can predict completely the overall poverty rate 
among two-parent f£raUies_with_ jtist _two ^thingsj the earnings of 
full year, full-time male workers, in other words, wages, and the 
unemployment rate. That worked in 1960. It worked in 1970. It 
work in 1980, and it works today. The .economy is what determines 
the situation of the overwhelming majority of two-parent families, 
the trickle-down theory in -some sense works for this^ group. When 
the economy is growing, when jobs are increasing, when there are 
higher wages, these people do better. 

Remember that's half of the poor children. Don't get trapped in 
the model that all the poor are somehow completely isolated from 
our society. It's a group that's behaving very much as part of the 
mainstream. They're left out of the mainstream only in the sense 
that they may not have medical protection; they don't have the 
economic position to take care of their children at a level above the 
poyerty line. 

...Next thing I'd_ like to talk about femid^be^^ 
issue is not nearly so simple. There are two aspects that one needs 
to address, though* it Jeems to me. 

One is there has be^n this dramatic increase in the number of 
femfde-headed families, _and_ the question^ is__why. It's v^y _ea|y_tp 
turn and look and blame the social welfare system, and, in particu- 
lar, blame the APTDC and thinp__of that sort^ 

The problem with that explanation is that there'sbeen no seri- 
ous academic study that's demonstrated any kind of serious link, 
but academic studies seem to convince almost anyone except the 
people that write the studies themselves. Yet, a simple fact may 
help. During the period of the 1970's and 1980's when the number 
of children in female-headed families was skyrocketing, the 
number of children on AFDC was falling. It's a very hard story to 
tell that everyone is getting into a female-headed familiy in order 
to get AFDC when the number of people on the program is going 
down. 

Why are single mothers poor so often? Part of the reason is the 
same land of jobs and pay issues as affect two-parent families. Qb- 
viously opportunities are more limited for women than even for 
men. But part of what's going on also has to do with taking care of 
children and household responsibilities. 
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Why shouldn't we expect these women to work more? Shouldn't 
we_expect them to support themselves? Well, if the goal is to have 
women to be totally self-supporting and to support their femiljes, 
then .what we're asking of women is that they work all the time, 
fell -year, fulHime. Even then a lot of women will still be poor, but 
far fewer would. 

Well, jwith wives working so much isn't that a reasonable ex^ec- 
tation? Wives do work. Married mothers do work quite often, but 
they tend tawork part time. They rarely work full year, full time. 
Only about 3D percent of all mothers work full year, full time, and 
even less than that of women with young children. 

So that what you're asking, if you're asking all female-headed 
families to work all the time in order tb_be_ self supporting, is if 
they do something which is dramatically different from the main- 
stream of America, the mainstream of American women. 

Now, that may be desirable, but one also has to ask whether it's 
practical. One also has to wonder about the children. Is that what 
we want for our children ? Do we want to insist that all mothers in 
this^ sort of situation ^ work all the time? I am skeptical. 

Finally, if we're going to talk about responsibility, we have heard 
some talk already about the responsibility of the absent fathers, 
mid at times I get the sense that people think we've solved that 
one now. Congress passed a law and we're all set. We're so far 
away from th3 situation where we're holding every father responsi- 
ble for their child*, it's just frightening. 

tess than half ^>f all absent fathers contribute anything toward 
child support, and the new law isn't going to change that very dra- 
matically. The big problem is there's a large number of fathers 
that we never go after at all. If you're a father of a child and you 
never married the mother, the odds that we'll actually go and find 
you and then get a court settlement are virtually nil. 

We ought to expect something from virtually every absent 
parent. I'm not saying we should do this because of the money in- 
volved, although there is some money to be had. I'm saying that we 
ought to do this because it is right,. If we believe in responsibility, it 
seems to me that's a marvelous place to start. 

I do think it's reasonable to expect women to do more for them- 
selves, but I think part-time work is about as much as is realistic 
at this stage, since J;hat'a what jnost married mothers do, and then 
they're going to need additional support. It's simply not possible in 
our society to support yourself on part-time work. 

Finally, let me talk abo t the concentrated poor. And I guess the 
most^troubling thing I've heard here today, and I hear consistently, 
is this group has become our stereotypical person. We talk about 
their values. We talk about them this, them that. Well, regardless 
of what you believe about this group, remember that the group 
that you see on Bill Moyers, and so forth, is maybe 5, maybe 10 
percent of the poor population. 

Now, it may be the worst 5 or 10 percent. There's no question of 
what's going on there is very, very troubling. But don't let again 
the tail wag the dog. Don't impose workfare, for example, because 
of what we see in the ghettos. Workfare may or may not be a good 
thing, but what we see in the ghetto is certainly not the basis on 
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which that judgment ought to be made when the overwhelming 

majority of people just aren't there. 

But what about these concentrations of poor people? We hear 
about a group of people that has stopped believing in the main- 
stream, stopped having a sense that they should work. Stopped be- 
li^n|Lth^ : _it'8_eyiKt Po^i^le^o leave the _sort of underground envi- 
ronment that they're in and move into the mainstream. 

Now, we hearj>epple like Charles Mtir ray on my left here saying 
that a large part of the reason for this is that we penalize the vir- 
tuous and rewarded the dysfunctional. And no doubt, that has hap^ 
pened to jsome degree. 

Yet I think the real .blame lip elsewhere., 

We have a social system that concentrates these people, and iso- 
lates _t_hem,_ so that all th_ey__see around them is other people that 
look just like them, noneof whom have done very well in our socie- 
ty, none of them are likely to. We have an educational system that 
cant even teach people to read, that can't even, impart discipline. 

We have an economic system that seems to offer up so little op- 
portunity to people that one can say with a straight face it's much 
better for a lot of these people to go on welfare and be poor their 
whole lives rather than get into the mainstream and get some sort 
of a job, or whatever. 

This is not a simple problem. This is a problem of concentration, 
of isolation, of deprivation, of alienation, of discrimination, and 
what's left is desperation. And it seems to me that—the best 
chance we have is to somehow offer a hope, offer a route out, give 
Popple a chance. 

Now, there is no question in my mind that the welfare system, 
the _whole social .welfare ^stem, hasnjt dpne^ that. It's __failed to 
offer people a real chance^ Sut I'm not convinced that welfare fa 
the reason that _ people see no hope, lliis problem existed in the 
1960*8 before, much of the welfare expansion. I don't think the 
problem is that the ghetto poor have been coddled— that they 
haven't been kicked- in the pants enough. I think they've been 
kicked in the pants for their whole life. If the system is to offer a 
serious route out we must do a lot. The answer involves jobs, it 
may involve work- fare, it involves education. It involves a much 
more serious and comprehensive kind of approach than any other 
soft of make-shift little rinky-dink program that a lot of us like to 
advocate of talk about. 

So my conclusion is this. When you disaggregate the poor you do 
see these three groups, and the key groups have very different 
problems. With male-headed families it's the traditional old jobs 
#nd_ pey^ Now, _ that ^ sounds literal, but it's also Conservative be- 
cause trickle-down works for them. With female-headed families 
jobs are a jpart of the stbryi but also is the problem of the children, 
and what we care about the children. 

And forjhe cpncentr i^rjit'smuch more difficult and much 
more complicated ^than any one-story, any one answer. _ 

We have to find a way to offer hope. Some people — when we do 
find a way, oftentimes^people respond, but the fact of the matter is 
right now what you see is desperation and alienation. 

Thank you very much. 
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[Material submitted by Mr. Eilwood appears at the conclusion of 
the hearing, see p. 85.1 
Chairman Leland. Thank you. Mr. Murray. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES MURRAY, SENIOR FELLOW, 
MANHATTAN INSTITUTE FOR POLICY RESEARCH 

Mr. Murray. When the committee invited me to testify I had to 
tell them that because of the variety of commitments I simply 
would not be able to prepare my statement, and they nonetheless 
very kindly teld me that I could come along and respond to ques- 
tions if they were available. So i will ^tick to that. 

However, let me just throw into the pot, but as I have listened 
since I arrived this morning, it is not clear to me what the nature 
of this inquiry is, jlnd J associate m^ a lot of what some of 

the other 'speakers liaye said, including David Ell wood a minute 
ago, ato and to some 

extent, clarifying^ what it is that we are asking, is going to be very 
important in deciding which statistics make sense, and what way, 
and what programs might work and might not. 

Chairman Leland. Thank you. Mr. Greenstein. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, DIRECTOR, CENTER ON 
BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Mr. Greenstoin, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Fdjike tp shnply cpyer three general areas. One, some issues re- 
lating to the impact of the larger economy in trying to distinguish 
the re^ities_frbm some myths in the poverty area. Second, a few 
brief comments on what are some of the underlying Jactbrs on the 
increase of hunger ' that may be related to the larger issues before 
us today. And, tiiird, a couple of comments on future policy direc : 
tidh. 

As Peter Gottschalk stated during the first panel, I think the evi- 
dence is very strongs and largely uncontrovertible that the single 
largest factor behind the increase in poverty in recent years ha* 
been^he ^pjiomy. 

Some of the best work on this has been done by Mr. EUwqod in 
tracking^ iqr ^ median-family income and poverty rates. 

He has shown that for nonelderly poverty rates there is almost a 
i^tf^t _witH_ tren^Jn m^an-famUy income, and pointed 

out that since the median family is not on welfare or in the public 
assistance programs, it is hard to blame the welfare system for 
what is happening to the median family. 

In addition to that, Peter Gottschalk and his colleague, Sheldon 
Dahziger, have done some very interesting work in this area that 
really should give us some pause that shows that going back to 
1973, when you divide all family children into five groups by 
income, five quintiles, the poorest, and next to the poorest, and so 
forth, that for the bottom fifth if there is a drop in average dispos- 
able income—for the family of four— of 3^j>lrcent after adjusting 
for inflation^ Even after you adjust the family size, there is a drop 
of 25 percent. - 

They also show large drops, not as large but still quite signifi- 
cant, for the next to the bottom fifth and the middle fifth, families 
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with children which again tell us that there are larger economic 
trends going on here jfcat ^ p<^ul_atjbh_ in 
general, and even further beyond that 16 percent of concentrated 
poor that we've Heard _about today. i 

One of the most important themes, and you've heard some about 
it today, is what's been going on with the working poor. Let me 
mention a few census statistics. 

First, the number of prime working age individuals who work 
that are still poor has increased about 60 percent since 1978, and 
now exceeds 7 million people. These are people who work on the 
average of 30 weeks a year and don't escape poverty. 

Second, the number of people who work full time, year round 
and are still poor now exceeds 2 million, and that group also has 
grown by about 60 percent since about 1978. 

There are now z.5 million children in families in which the 
worker was employed full time, year ^ound-but the family re- 
mained poor. And echoing a point that David Ell wood made a few 
minutes ago^ when you look at who these fiill time, year round 
poor _famUies__are L contrary to what we might assume before we 
look at the data, it turns out that 80 percent of those families have 
two jparjmjsL ih^ 

full time, year round male worker; and 80 percent of those families 
are white. L j 

Again, we're talking about issues with the working poor that go 
well beyond the typical lawyers ty|^ view pf the^ 

When we look at what's been going on there we see a number of 
things. First, a larger proportion of the new jobs created in the 
economy now are low-wage jobs than was true in the 1960's or 
probably even in the early 1970's. 

Second, and again some of the best work here has been done by 
Peter Gottschalk, there is a growing trend that goes back 15 years 
or so toward greater wage inequality. The people with the lowest 
paid jobs, don't do as well over time as those receiving average 
wages. 

And third, the minimum wage has fallen 25 percent in relation 
to inflation or the poverty line since January 1981, the last time it 
was adjusted. 

For a person working full time, year round at the minimum 
wage, in a family of four, that family is now $4,000 below the pov- 
erty line. A family of three is $1,500 below the poverty line, and a 
femily of two is beinw the poverty line as well. You can go back 5, 
6* 7^ 8 years and find, that, many people, especially smaller families 
working full time, year round rt the minimum wage, were above 
the poverty line._ _ : __ 

These are broader economic factors. They are not related in any 
major way to the directions we have or have hot taken in the wet 
fare system. 

_ The other jK>int ,1 wpuld_make_is_ that wejiaveal^ 

here^ We appear to^have an^ increasing trend toward low-wage jobs 

temj^creaj^ there appears to be a continuing^ 

wards wage inequality. The minimum wage is continuing to fall 

further behind Afeppverty line. 

Some^of us believe that this is an important issue not only for 
economics but for the values that we have been talking about. 
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For those of us whaaretfrom, let's say, a white middle-class back- 
grounded .you're offered a job in your early 20's, perhaps not too 
far above the minimum wage, you know that's the beginning of a 
career Jadder,^d_ydu_ f re going to move up. 

For jjeople whose baclqground does not allow them to have that 
same kind of vision of a career ladder, there is a growing prospect 
of a number of years of work at low jvages below the poverty fine. 
Often if ^oiLieavejaublic, _^_ist^c^_ you lose your health care. 
Child care may not be available, particularly for families with 
larger numbers of children. You can be worse off working than 
leaving public assistance. 

I think the „ number of us _ lookig^_at Jjiese_alffl^ung fibres are 
increasingly coming to believe that improving the conditions of the 
work force is a precondition for dealing with sbme of the other 
problems, including some of the underclass problems. We are not 
going to encourage people to make greater effortsuiiless the work- 
ing poor look more like the hero®, but increasingly our economic 
and political policy have made them, to oversimplify a bit, the 
chumps, rather than the heros. 

JFhat's^ the direction we've been going. The working poor have 
been, the single group most disadvantaged by the budget cuts of 
recent^years. 

_ Having said that let me make a Few comments about the budget 
cnts^ Again, the work of Gottschalk and Danziger show that while 
th& economy, is the_ single in poverty 

in recent years, the -second largest factor has been changes in as- 
sistance programs, de budget cuts made at Federal and State 
levels play a much larger factor in the big increase in poverty in 
the last 5 years than _the demo^aphfc changes. 

The Ways and Means Committee staff-has compiled some statis- 
tics that are pu^lished_by_the Ways and Means Committee in what 
is commonly known as the Green Book which many of us use as 
the Bible for poverty. 

I j ast want to mention one or two of these statistics. In I97SL Fed- 
eral cash >^ - efit progr^ 

lion people and famines with children, or 22 percent of the number 
of people in those families who would bthervroejiave been poor. 

Today only 14.5 percent of the people in families with children 
are removed from poverty by those programs. It can be argued that 
this is not the way to look at it because this approach doesn't in- 
clude the value of noncash benefits. So it is important to consider a 
second, set of fibres from the Green Book which analyzes a broad- 
er measure of poverty counting food and housing, and using after 
tax income. 

Here the figures are ^ven more startling. In 1979, a? percent of 
those ihdividu^s and families ; with childen who would otherwise 
have been^ poor yrere removed from poverty by these programs. 
Oyer pn^third were removed. ftom 

In 1984 only 18^ percent of^these individuals and families were re- 
moved from poverty. We removed half as many of famiUes with 
children from poverty through programs as we did in the late 
1970's. 

We see growing trends in inequality. We see this in the poverty 
figures as well as in the Census income distribution figures. Census 
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income distribution figures show the widest gap since 1947 between 
rich and poor. Even small changes in inequality can have large im- 
pacts on the poverty figures. 

A few quick points on the hunger issue. How can it be that al- 
though we're spending $19 or $20 billion a year on food assistance 
programs, hunger seems to be increasing in this country ._The key 
program, of course, is the Food Stamp Program. Food stamp bene- 
fits are tied to the Thrifty Food Pl^, which is an ^tificiilly set 
plan just as the poverty line itself is somewhat artificial. 

The Agnctdture Department data that billy LPne^eiitJi _of 
families spending for food at the cost of that plan get the recom- 
ftendrf daily allowances for^basic .nutrients. Does that me^_ that 
98 percent of food stamp families are malnourished or undernour- 
ished? No, it does not. 

The last household food consumption data from the late i97b's 
showed that* at_that jwintj half of all fowl stamp families supple- 
mented the. Food _ Stamp- Thrifty Food Plan with enough additional 
food expenditures put of their. o\ra pockets that they were able to 
get the recommended daily allowances. 

I would suggest that the primary development since the late 
1970's has been the significant decrease, in the ability of many of 
these families to supplement those food stamp benefits through 
other expenditures of their own for several reasons. 

Unemployment has been above 7 percent for 8 straight years, the 
longest ; period of that smce tl^ 1930 s. 

Second, and most importantly, the poorest group of the unem- 
ployed — the long-term unemployed — increased in number b£ 56 
percent from 1980 through 1985. While there was an increase in 
the J6ng~tertri Unemployment^ however, there was a .tremendous 
shrinkage in unemployment insurance coverage, so assistance for 
the long-term uneniffl^ed has basical ly d isappeared, 

Last year only: one-third of the unemployed received unemploy- 
ment insurance in the ave^r^e month, an all time record low for 
the Unemployment Insurance -Program. _ 

_ Finally^ in _ mentioning Da^ of the people who 

want to wort but can't find full-time work, the Census data show 
that the number of persons who work part time for economic rea- 
sons, in other words they want to work-fiill time but can't find full- 
time jobs, increased 23 percent from 1980 to 1985. 

As I mentioned, wages have eroded in purchasing power, and, of 
course, welfare benefits have fallen 35 percent after adjustment for 
inflation — 25 percent if you add in food stamps — since 1970. 

In other words, more long-term unemployment, Jess income 
through wages, less income through cash welfare, and filially^ and 
particularly important, increasing expenses for poor people particu- 
l#rl£_in_the area of housing have contributed to the recent increase 
in poverty. . 
__^o_§ujck_l^ 

the latest Ce:isus data shows that 50 percent of all low income 
renter hblusehpl£4_ii^^ now 
pay- fit least 80 percent of their income to rent and utilities. You 
don't have much _monJ^ left for __pther basic expenses if you're 
paying 60 percent for rent and utilities. 
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Second, that figure has increased dramatically in recent years. In 
1975, the data show that there were fewer than 4 million low- 
income households paying more than half their income for rent 
and utilities. By 1983, there were more than 6 million households 
with low incomes paying more than half their income for rent and 
utilities. 

_ Where do we go from here oh this issue? Let me just quickly 
mention a number of things, none of which will make a dramatic 
impact but each can make a modest impact. Most of them iiave 
been mentioned before today. Tax reform, of cpuraeL I thihk we 
need to go further in the future and adjust the earned income tax 
credit by family sip to be of more ite This is 

something Bob Reischauer has been working on particularly. Wel- 
fare assistance is adjusted by family size but the earned income tax 
credit is hot. 

Agl^ n > w e baye tb^l^ between programs and 

values. If yott want to emphasize the value 43f work, then we have 
to do more for the larger families with the earned income tax 
credit to adjust it by family size^ 

Secona l would like to see States follow the Federal lead and 
have States remove people below the poverty line from the State 
income t^ cpde^ just as we're doing at the Federal level; 

The child support area X think is important as^ well. Ite&resenta- 
tive i porgah asked about the Wisconsin grandparent experiment. I 
would agree that the project will not have that large of an impact, 
bjut a lot of us aremuch more interested in the rest of the Wiscon- 
sin program that Michael Novak mentioned. In_ brief, the jiro^am 
sets a standard of percentage of income that applies as the award 
to all absent parents Unless, the court makes the_ finding: otherwise; 
17 percent of earnings there for one child or 20 percent for twa are 
automatically withheld from wages. Unlike the 1984 act which 
Congress passed, this would be automatic and would not require a 
prior detomiinatibi^of^elinqueh^. 

Third, a child support insurance level. The State fills in the gap 
up to that level if J))ie amount of child support withheld from the 
absent parents wages does not reach that level. Some of the data 
from ithe [ Institute for ^ Research oh Poverty suggest that if this ap- 
proach works^ it could have a significant antipoverty effect and 
also boost work incentives. Currently, when you gain a dollar fronr 
working, you lose a dollar in welfare. But if you get an additional 
dollar from work, you don't lose a dollar in child support pay- 
ments. 

In the work and welfare area, Peter Gottschalk mentioned an 
important idea of a 2-year system of cMcentratin^jm the long- 
term recipients and hot spreading our limited resources thin with 
c ^©?p programs oyer^yerybody. I'm i woiTi^ hb^ that in the Fobd 
Stamp Program we may end up going in the wrong direction in 
this area. 

And also in the work and welfare area, we need to change the 
P r <^^ures we now have _w^ marginal 
tax rate. We have a 27-percent top tax rate in tax- reform bUl, but 
after your fo lose a full dollar 

in assistance for every additional dollar you earn. 
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Health care must be made more available to the working poor 
who are not on welfare. Medicaid provisions, included in_ both 
Houses' reconciliation bills this year, are a significant step in that 
direction. _Much greater expeitoentatidn_ with Jinei^loyment pn> 
grams for young males, as has been mentioned, and work and 
schrol prb^ are ( particularly impor- 
tant. Stopping discriminating, against two-parent families in wel- 
fare by covering them, as well as single-parent families, which the 
Ways and Means reconciliation bill, addresses, is important. And 
investing more in those preventive programs For children that 
work and that can have important long-range effects §uch^ as WIC, 
Head Start, and compensatory education, should be a priority. 
.Having said that, I will_say that^ eyen if you did_i01_ of these 
things, a large part of the problem would still be with us. it's not 
f omg to suddenly gq_ away. But I ^ steps can 

have some modest but significant impact in moving us in the right 
direction. 

[Material submitted by Mr. Greenstein appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 107.] 

Chairman Leland. Thaiik you very much. Mr. Reischauer. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT REISCHAUER, SENIOR FELLOW, THE 
BROOKINGS mSTITUTION 

Mr. Reischauer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a few general 
observations about pbliqy directions for the future, and will try not 

bl U( igeon you with any_mdre statistics. I think you've had a sti£ 
ficieht dose for the morning. 

Qv^r the course of the past Jewjrears a broad cqraeratyLMl_ de- 
veloped around the proposition that our existing welfare programs 
arejit doing their jpl> yei^ weU. Some people have fc^used pn the 
fact that welfare doesn't provide even a minimally adequate level 
of support for a family in need in some regions of the country. 
Other observers have focused on the fact that our existing-pro- 
grams don't do much to provide a path out of dependency. TTi^r 
don't encourage independence, self-sufficiency, and even can facili- 
tate perverse types of behavior. 

The fact that ^ c^nsei^atiyes arid liberals have started a dialog 
about the shortcomings of our existing welfare programs has cre- 
ated [a, r^eptiyejjhmate^ and 
reform. This climate presents us with an opportunity. Sut it also 
presents jangle, _for when it comes to policy change we are a nation 
that is attracted to theqnick fix or the silver bullet. We have little 
tblerahpe foi slow in areas of policy which 

are as admittedly complex as welfare. 

The current welfare dialog is focusing on work- welfare initia- 
tives, notions of increased recipient obligation, programs that 
strengthen child support payments, and the increased devolution of 
responsibility to State and local : govenimeii ts. Sach of these thrusts 
deserves encouragement and further support; however, we should 
hot promise miracles. Specifically^ _we shouild m^Pjate Qtlr exp^cta- 
tions for reform and should make sure the public doesn't develop 
unrealistic expectations. 
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This is true on a number of dimensions. First, we should make it 
clear that, in the^hortrnu^ work initiatives, increase recipient bb- 
ligations^ strengthened child support, or devolution, are likely to 
have only veryjsmall impact, on the size df_the welfare cpelbad 
and on the well-being of recipients. In fact, some of these initiatives 
could have detrimental impacts on the recipients. 

Jobs may hot be available in many locations. Welfare recipients 
may not have the skills to fill them. JFfunil^ obligate 
tion problems or day care problems may limit the ability of welfare 
recipients to take advantage of work initiatives. 

Second, we should make it clear that these initiatives are^ not 
likely to the short-run. Done 

well, counseling, job search assistance, training, education, support- 
ed work, all the things people are talking about, cost money. Some- 
times large amounts of_ money; as California ^md Massachusetts, 
which are ^ into this iii a serious wf^haye found out. 

Similarly, while we can do abetter job getting absent fathers to 
support their chUdren* ^ many of the fathars of welfare children who 
are not now peying any form of child support have veiy little in 
the way of income to share. 

Think we should be aware that all of the new Jnitiativp that 
we're talking about could have some undesired short-run repercus- 
sions. For example, a strengthened program of chUd jmjport such 
as Wisconsin is ex^rimentihg with, could have the effect of reduc- 
ing the work effort of some absent fathers; Jt could . encourage some 
of these men to pursue careers in the underground economy; it 
c 9 u ld lead to ail increased L Incidence of abuse 
dren; it could force unwilling pregnant women to have abortions; it 
could push some of the noncustodial father's hew families below 
the poverty leveL 

Si^orly^work welfare prb^ams will take some mothers but of 
the house and will lead to sit increase in latchkey children in some 
of the niost dsm^ country. Some un- 

pleasant situations might arise as a result of this. 
_ Also, when L_bne _sj>e£Ucs of devolution of responsibility to the 
States, one has to be aware that this may result in some cases in 
heater inequities and some hardships, as well as some positive in- 
novations. 

_ The fact that, in the short run, these initiatives won't cause case- 
loads to shrivel, won't lead to massive budget savings, smd coiild 
produce some negative consequences shouldn't keep us from pursu- 
ing these ideas. Compared to other alternatives, they hold but the 
most promise for the long run. But even in the long run we 
shouldn't expect that the welfare ^ to sllyage the 

wreckage that bur other institutions have generated. As long as we 
tolerate JMgh rat^s of unemplo^^ pay 
enough to support a L family beyond the poverty level, an education 
sj^^m that f^s the m rural children, 

and patterns of residential segregation that isolated our most dis- 
advantaged citizens, we can't expect any_ welfare system, no matter 
how informed and enlightened, to be very successful. 
Tha nk yb u. 

Chairman Leland. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Ellwood, Mr. Murray's writings theorize that public assist- 
ance prbgramf support behavior that keeps these low-income 
people in a state of poverty. How would you respond to this? 
. Mr. Eiawood. I guess I have two responses. First, it's a rather 
dramatic oversimplification. Mr. Murray claims the whole sys tern 
of what we've been saying about the poor, what we've been doing 
for thej>ooi ± A^_§ent a m^s^e that somehdw or other bad behav- 
ior is rewarded, and good behavior is. not. 

_ My_ basic re^pnse tp that is twofold. There is a narrow construc- 
tion, of the argument, which is that some how or other our current 
welfare system has caused a great deal of the prbblejn. And again, 
I think if you look out and you notice the fact that I already men- 
tioned that the number of people on welfare has fallen while the 
i^oblem has Jjicreased, and when ^qu look arid see the_ feet __that the 
group that we aH talk about as being one of the worst groups-^the 
young; black. mal|_ are eligible for rib assistance whatsoever, then 
you become skeptical. 

I think that his argument lends itself to dangerous oversimplifi- 
cation. What is going on in the ghettos^I've little 
bit before — is a combination of factors: institutions that have 
broken dbwri^ ^j>brtunities that .aren't there, educational institu- 
tions that are not teaching: and to some degree, a welfare system 
that doesn't seem to care and pushes the wrong direction. 

But it's important to remember much of Mr. Murray's argument 
when he talks, much of what we've seen is focused on this small 
group of 1^^^^ half of the 

poor. It's very clear they're right inside the mainstream, and in the 
single-parent family there _tbo^t_here's a fair amount of evidence 
that jobs and pay are a factor, as well as the question of what we 
want— how welwarit to raise bur children. 

Chairman Leland. Mr. Murray, would you care to respond? 

Mr. Murray, Well, I guess over the last 20 minutes I've — after a 
certain point all you can d^b really^ is sputter. 

Chairman Leland. Then sputter. 

Mr. _MuRiyv_Y-_ Arid I "don't warit_tb get into a shooting match with 
numbers in this venue. This is not the right place to do it. 

In brie sense the good news is that the bad news is wrong, arid I 
associate myself with some of the remarks such as that. I have re- 
cently been doing some work with the panel study of income dy- 
namics which _is the Jpnjitudinal _ data _base tha t jias_beeri used for 
so many of the numbers that have been provided today. And with 
all the work I did with it> brie of the simplest statistics was one 
that I said to myself Jhad to be a wrong number. In fact, I called up 
Greg Duncan, arid others involved in the the pariel study, because I 
was shocked by it. The number is this. That in 1970, among black 
males with just a high school education, they did have a high 
school education, but rib college, so this is very basic Lstuff _wnth a 
very disadvantaged group, the poverty rate is 5 percent. More pre- 
cisely 4,7 percent, in the pariel st^ dyriariiics, for all 
those ages 20 to 64 for heading households then. 

That is an incredibly low number. And in that sense, we are 
looking at a situation in which there's lots of good news. 
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Similarly, I think one of the most telling accusations which is 
™a<te about th^cuxreht system is the one that says look, people 
can work full time and still be poor: 

So one of the things I did with theso data was to pull out all the 
cases of people who in 1970 had worked more than 1,500 hours that 
year. I think it was 1,500. In other words, worked an awful lot of 
that year md were still beneath the poverty line. And I said, well, 
what happened to them subsequently? 

What happened to them was those people who are LPbor andhave 
worked that much, about two-thirds to three-fourths of them not 
only got out of paverty immediately the next yearotsb, but moved 
right _up_ to middle class. And what we are observing was an age 
phenomenon. In most cases where they werejrouiig and they were 
getting started and they just moved up very quickly, and that's 
very positive and very good. _ 

And when I took those who remained poor in 1980, it turned out 
that the numbers didn't quite match up with the image.The image 
of someone who is working full time and still beneath the poverty 
^ e s °™ebd^ in some 

urban ghetto^ and is working like crazy but just can't make enough 

to pull life together. 

Well, in fact, of the ones wha remained poor at that time — there 
were three who L_were disabled. Disability is a problem in that 
regard. The other four lived in small towns, rural areas. One of 
them had income of $16,000, but he was beneath the poverty 
line because thera were a lot of kids. That situation puts ydtl be- 
neath l the poverty line. 

Another was ^ single man with no children ii^ a rural area 
making $7,000. Now, if you ask me, can a single person making 
$7,000 in South ^Bronx make a decent life^fof himself; the answer is 
no. If the question is whether a person making $7,000 can make a 
reasonable life for himself iii a ^rtifal _area of this country^ the 
answer is yes. And I say thai as an old inhabitant of Iowa. 

However, . and I apologize for this being a Jj?mewMt_mor_e lengthy 
response than I initially intended, having said that, there remains 
a very large number of people _in_ this Lcountry who are not partici- 
pating in this society and who have cut themselves off from partici- 
pation for is referred to as 
this relatively small number. Well, the number, however you fut- 
ther. define it, is (^enpugh that p a nation we can't just ignore it. 

And having said that then, I have to reveal myself as the authen- 
tic radical that_ I because I do not think that there is any 
change in the welfare system that is going to fix it. I do think there 
is a change in social ppli^r that will fix it, but it has to cover sever- 
al-different areas at one time. 

_ You do have to have the changes in education, and they don't re- 
quire expensive new^urrieula. They don't require exotic new 
teaching technic ?s. What we have to do is do what we've known 
how to do for u^ienia which is teach those youngsters who are 
ready to learn. That's a good first step. 

What we have to do in poor communities is jnake j>eople _safe be- 
cause one of the most basic questions of forming communities is 
safety, and we have failed in that purpose. 
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We have to in our welfare system in a variety of ways say, look, 
you are a person who |_is r^Jwnsible for your own fate. _Yqu Are not 
a_ lump. We are not going to count the dollars coming in and say 
$12,000 is better than $11,000 even if the $12,000 is a combination 
of welfare and work, and $11,000 is only from work. But it has to 
be a change in our whole attitude about individual's responsibility. 
And now I am starting to go on Far too long, and I will stop by just 
pointing out that there are no easy fixes, as they've all said, but I 
do think social policy is much more to blame, as they've acknowl- 
edged. 

Chairman Leland. Yes, Mr. Greenstein. 

Mr. Greenstein. A couple of points. In one of the points that's 
been made, and Charles Murray just alluded to it, the word disag- 
gregation has been used. There is an important difference between 
the people who are pOTr fpr a _s_hprter_p^ 

ty— whether they work their way out or they get married or what- 
eyer^and_ those _ who stay poor _for_a _Ioriger periocL It (Joes _iiot 
make sense to say the current programs are damaging to every- 
body arid_ ought to _be abolished when ^bu have _such _a _ large 
number of people who precisely need this assistance to get over 
th|l short period arid who then work their L way^jilt_ qf_ poverty. I 
think a helpful way to look at the current programs is that they do 
a good job — although there could certainly be a better job done — in 
increasing income and improving proper nutrition, and helping 

gsople who are poor for a short time get ever that difficult period, 
ut for those people who aie poor for a long period of time, the 

f>rograms alleviate the distress and hardship, but don't provide a 
adder out of poverty. 

So what we need to look for are additional things we can do to 
provide a ladder out, but not instead of providing the basic assist- 
ance that's needed. I think a point that most of us would agree on 
is that it is much harder to figure out programs which will have a 
dramatic impact in providing a ladder out rather than providing 
support over a difficult period. 

- Some of the things that have had better results. Supported Work 
Program that was mentioned, arc more expensive. There are some 
experiments- which yield some hopeful ^igns. I think there's one ex- 
pcriment going on in New Tork_how that links _the_idea__of guaran- 
teeing a part-time minimum^wage job during the school year, and a 
full-time minimum during the summer for high school 

students who stay in school. 

Those ]^^_of^ of _the^ avenues to 

pursue, and some of us would also hope that in order to address the 
oeterigmtiiig _ Jituatipn_ of the working poor, we will encourage 
more people to make the necessary efforts that will help them get 
out of poverty. 

There's one additional point that I wanted to make oh this line. 
When we hear the discussion of the so-called corrosive effects of 
the existing system, one of the principal — if not the principal — 
points that is made is that we have a larger welfare system than 
we did 20 or 30 years ago when we had more illegitimacy, and that 
there is some kind of direct relationship here. 

To be fair, Charles Murray does not say this in his book. Others 
have said this. 
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As was d^iissed inthe first panel the /acts are much more com- 
plicated than that; in fact, when you look at iUegitimate birth 
rates for young black women, they are lower now than they were 
back around I960. Moreover, the period when these rates declined 
the most was in the 1960's, precisely the period when welfare was 
expanded most. 

Now, let me be c!eai\ I am not saying that welfare was responsi- 
ble for that. What I'm saying is there is not any kind of good evi- 
dence; whether you look at David EUwbod and Mary Jo Bane's 
study of welfare and family structure, or you simply look at illegit- 
imate birth rates, aver time, you find that there, has_beeri a greater 
increase __in_ tile^timate birth rates among white middle class 
women than among young black women over thtej>eribd. Because 
the married birth raj^_ have, gone down so much among blacks, the 
proportion of all those born out of wedlock has gone ujp. 

If welfare were causing illegitimacy, we would expect not just the 
proportion to go up; we would expect that for every 1,000 unmar- 
ried young black . wpme^_ffie^umter_.ha^hg children out of wed- 
lock would rise as welfare increased. The opposite has occurred, in 
fact. 

Chairman Leland. Mr. Reischauer. 

Mr. Beisch^^ 

Leland. Mr. Murray, you were ratbar animated when 
Mr. Greenstein^as talking about the birth_rate_ambhg unmarried 
black women. Would you like to comment oir that? 

Mr. Murray, Well, you see, it makes a big difference to a com- 
munity e& to whether there are fathers in it. So the problem that is 
presented by illegitimacy, especially in black communities, has 
very little to do with , Phyllis Schaflv, or the moral majority, or any 
other statements of how people ought to be debating. _ 

It also has very little to do with the number of women who are 
having children because you have birth rates driven by all sorts of 
factors. The start and extremely important fact is that in poor 
black communities roughly 70 to 80 percent cf all babies born are 
being born to single women. And it is not the total number of 
babies that's the problem. It's that when babies are being born 
thats the situation they're being born ^into, and there is— as Sena- 
tor Moynihah could attest to more eloquently than I— historically 
these communities break down. You've got to have fathers. 
_Sg_ we _haye_to quit talking about these kinds of numbers as if 
there's no problem out there, or if the problem JfLsgm^ownqt seri- 
oult jpessthatis a response I've had all morning to the num- 
bers that I ve heard thrown around. The problem is intensely seri- 
ous in certain communities.. 

Chairman Leland. Before I call on Mr. Ellwood to jjiake his coin- 
m ents t letjiie^ust ask one question. I am the product of a poor 
black community, and also a child from a household where there 
was no father present. My mother raised two boys by herself. I 
made the statement at a retreat 2 weeks ago. It was a retreat of 
national black leaders in politics ani business. Peo there were 
mostly concerned about some statements that had been made, espe- 
cially with regard to the Movers' report about the breakdown of 
the black family and the black community, because cf the absence 
of black males heading families. 
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, l£ dk T ed ab ° ut m y ownjsvolution. When iny father left our 
tamiiy, I was 3 years old. My mother was left to fend for herself 
and two sons. She decided, with the encouragement of my erand- 
mother-her mother— to go back to school. She started all Over 
agmn. She had dropped out of Howard University to marry my 
father, and lost all of her college credits. She reenrolled at Texas 
^i* 6 *? Umyersity m Houston:- She worked for $30 to $40 a week 
at Marshall Drug Store at Lyon's Avenue in the fifth, quarter. At 
the time this was the poorest black community in Houston. She 
was able to rear her two boys by herself, pretty much, except for 
the fact that we lived m our grandmother's house. Both of her chil- 
dren, my brother and myself, became pharmacists. I Went on to 
become a Member of the U.S. Congress. I don't know what kind of 
statement that makes. I can cite for you the example of one woman 
who works in my district office who lived and who grew up under 
somewhat very similar circumstances. 

Her father I think, died at a very, very early age. Her mother 
reared two children by herself. She is now, by the Way, an elemen- 
tary school principal in Houston. I, personally, know of several 
other examples— these are not just isolated cases. As a matter of 
tact, my mother tended to associate herself with people in relative- 
ly the same situation. 

How does that relate to what you're talking about? I mean, it 
seems that were not necessarily in bad shape. I think to some 
extent other than the fact I'm a politician, I have led a rather 
wholesome life, and my community hopefully is a little better off 
tor the fact that my mother had the fortitude to serve as an exam- 
ple to my brother and me, and hopefully for other young black 
ch ddren who might not have had a father or a mother. 

Mr. Murray. I guess it relates in a couple of ways. One is that I 
don t know how bid you are, Congressman. 
Chairman £eland. I am 41, I'll be 42 this year. 
Mr. Murray. So when you are growing up, and I don't know ex- 
actly where you grew up, but in the population at large if you were 
rSF "l^n all black community growing up 

Chairman Iceland. ^ me say this too, I've never sat in a class- 
room in my life with a white student. 

Mr. _Mdrhay^OK. If you were in a black community in the 1950's 
^ ,fr 40 s wI i?n you were growing up, coming of age, and you 
didn t have a father, but roughly in those years ago 80 percent of 
black^oungsters who were being born did have fathers, and there 
was in that community a whole lot of different kinds of people 
And so one nart of the answer is that there is a real problem of 
proportions here, .-jo that when we are talking about— well, the fig; 
ures for Jlarlem suggest about 20 percent of the youngsters beim? 
born m Harlem have fathers in the house when they're being born 
18 f radically different situation from the one you grew up with' 
And the second part of the answer, of course, is that there is 
nothing that intrinsically says that a woman cannot raise children 
by herself. But I think it has been disastrous for us to take that 
true statement and say, well, this is just ah alternative lifestyle to 
have a child without a father. That in the aggregate just doesn't 
work out that way. 
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You know; Farrah Fawcett wants to have a baby_mthout_a hus- 
band, well^she has the money. She has a lot ofthings she can do to 
take sare of that child. When you're talking about an 18-, J9-year- 
old^irl with no education, no money, no father for °the child, you're 
talking about a very different situation. It's not the kind of situa- 
tion that we can tolerate l arge numbers in the community engag- 

However, having said that, one quick addendum. We are not 
looking at fundamental interracial phenomena. It is striking to me 
that something that has gotten as much press as illegitimate births 
should have had so Kt& done pnlhempst obvious of questions, 
what is the relationship of illegitimate births to sbcioworibmic 
status. And the only work I've been able to do on it, rummaging 
around in the Library of Congress, is to come up with the State of 
Ohio which does publish natality data by rac^, by single- or two- 
parent family, and by town. And you can link that up with 1980 
data on the percent beneath the poverty line, and with the propor- 
tion of people with a high school education. In other, words, with 
one measure of economics, and one measure of education, and, 
guess what? Poor white folks have illegitimacy ratios right now 
that are Just about as high as the ones that-got Senator Moynihan 
so excited in the early 1960's that he wrote his report on the black 

family. _ : , , 

- the rich white families and the illegitimacy ratios is just about 
the same as the^wefe in 1940. Poor black families have extraordi- 
narily high illegitimacy ratios. Middle class black families have 
pretty low illegitimacy ratios. It's about time that we quit referring 
to this as being a pervasive thing that happens at all levels of soci- 
ety arid everybody is doing it, and that we quit talking about it as 
ratio. It is a socioecohbmically grounded phenomenon, and has 
enormous implications, — 

Chairman Leland. Mr. Ellwopd. - - - - - _ 

Mr. Ellwood. There are two or three things I guess I wpuld like 
to emphasize. First, this is not just a black phenomenon, its true, 
but its ver£ much more serious than the black community, ^en 
controlling Federal income, or anything else. It's very, very differ- 
gjit. _ _ ___ _ __ __ 

There is rib such_thirig_p a white ghetto. It doesn't exist The 
only possible examples are in Appalachia, but a portion of poor 
whites live in coriceritrated poor white communities. They are inte- 
grated into the rest of the society, where blacks are isolated. 

Arid I don't partictaarly warit to comment on the specific work ot 
Mr. Murray that I've seen, but in general the widespread view, I 
think, among those that studied the illegitimacy, and so forth, is 
that there's a major racial component. Obviously why that is and 
how to understand it I think is a very difficult thing. 

The second thing I'd like to say is I agree entirely that anybody 
that minimizes _the notion of illegitimacy, or the fact that people 
are— that children are being born_ to never married mothers in 
large numbers, is doing the world a disservice. I completely agree 

But I aisd -believe the people are doing the world a (fcssenacf who 
want to point to the very simple reasons for that, and very simple 
answers to that. And the notion that somehow or other it s the wel- 
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ly hard on. There is little disagreement on the view that the wel 
fare system certainly has donTalmost nothing to leln combatThe 
underlying problems. The hard part is figuring "out Sfffi do t 

Still, I'd like to reiterate for the last time, it is hot the whole 

EES Sev'look^oSS n< V° want * ^elp people X 
oecause they look so different, and seem so foreign Bnt the fart nf 

the matter is. there are an awful lot of poor peSe. And it's true 
Mr. Murray is absolutely correct. An awful kTof thTtWoaS 
families are short-term poor families and we do notnteg^thlm 
during the period of stress and hardship, and many o™m are not 
just 1 year Many of them are several yearsTfiut the Stf the 
matter is if you re in a stable two-parent home you rarely spend 
your entire lifetime poor. That's true. But you still are^ddr f lb? 
SSL?- Yfl the P°°r children living in our counfryTe ? h £e 
tKfni 11 ^ 887 ^ heC ^ the y* re not Poor thei7whof e livX 
n?§S°Sofac te . aren t W ° rthy ° f ° Ur attention ° r consideration; 
rtJ'Sl 0 ^ ^ reaUy are suffering. Second, to some degree 

nL &T^Tl 1 ??**^' and P r <>blems of two parent fonSS 
may be a contributing factor to the formation of single oarentfeirf 
iwo WhlCh , have m , uch ™ore difficult problems. And sTfgnVrhTg 
sofrited 6015 6 8 Pr ° blemS 1 think fi shortsighted, as well If meat" 



tofy^gueffrl g a g m r the diSCUS8i ° n - ™ * 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm not Suite sure 
^RvT^ 6 111 discussion. I'm with Mr. Mu™ ay on Sat S 
ject By the way, I do appreciate all the panels for being here mid 
you've been patient with your time, g ' 

I m going to try not to get further enmeshed in the statistical 

My concern is about the socioeconomic trends and demographic 
changes I take it as given that we have an enormous Drobtem on 
our hands. And I take it as a given that we've been isSna ^enor- 
mous amounts of money on the problem. And I tSITaFa given 
that we in this room and the American people iVthfi own S 
differentiate the problem, And Americans arfviiy generS? in 
7h^ g J° h l lp ^iScalled truly needy, the dlabS.The Srly 
the . people who cannot fend for themselves because of menteJ or 
ph^icaT disabihties. That's their draaggregation or 
n^L^Z 11 f ° r the title M this hearing, the reason that the 

ti^K^^^ Safmffmu ^ ee on the sub ><*> the reason 
th *™ ent h »s announced a commission study on welfare 
reform is because we know that there's something WrOnT Ahd Mr 
Murray is the only one, even though I disagree with fani & some 
part, who has addressed what's wrong. The rest of you gentiemen 
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are sitting here today trying to say that there isn't anything 
wrong, that it's just a matter of looking at the statistics. - - 

Well, I'm telling you, it's not. There's something wrong, Mr, 
Greenstein, I hope you would correct me if I m wrong, but it l 
heard you correctly, I think you were suggesting that all we need is 
more money spent on the same kinds of programs. 

Mr. Greenstein. Absolutely not. - 

Mrs. Roukema. Please correct me, and differentiate yourselt 
from your statement, and what is currently going on. Then 1 want 
to have Mr. Murray immediately jump in and tell me, Mr. Murray, 
what do you think about workfare programs, the work incentive 
programs, that are now being experimented with at State and local 
levels in the context of your book, "Losing Ground. 

Go ahead, Mr. Greenstein. - - - - - , T . 

Mr. Greenstein. Let me first say that I don t think what T m 
saying for David Ellwood or Bob Reischauer m the slightest is that 
there isn't a serious problem. It may not be useful to get into an 
endless debate on statistics. Nor would it be useful to get into a 
debate as to who can beat their breast the most over how serious 
the problem is. But I do not think there is anyone on this panel 
who disagrees with what you have said, or disagrees with Charles 
Murray's points bh the seriousness of the problem. 

Let me make one particular point here. In commenting on the 
issue of illegitimacy as I did earlier, in some ways it would be pref- 
erable if illegitimacy was due to the welfare system. We would 
know how to address it. We would change the welfare system and 
solve the problem. -- - . . * i t C r „*• 

What we're trying to say is, and I think particularly the work of 
David Ellwood shows this, that these very serious problems are not 
primarily due to the welfare system. They are due to such intricate 
and deep underlying changes, not all of which any of us under- 
ftand, that it makls it extremely difficult to figure out policy 
changes that will have a dramatic impact rather than a modest 

^fthink what Bob Reischauer was trying to say was that we can 
talk about a number of things we should do, but let s not make the 
mistake that was made in the war on poverty m the nud-1960 sand 
say we're going to do a few of these things and the problem is 
going to go away. It's much more serious than that. A number ot 
us are trying to suggest that another mistake that was made in the 
1960's when people said if we help people help themselves by creat- 
ine economic opportunity agencies, and model cities, and job train- 
ing, the poverty will gradually disappear, completely ignoring the 
critical role of the economy. That was too much ignored then and 
sometimes in the discussions I think that's^ too much ignored now. 

One additional point that I think a number of us are making is 
that not only do you have to distinguish long-term and short-term 
welfare dependency, you should distinguish long-term and short- 
term poverty— people who are poor on a short-term basis and 
people who are poor c.i a long-term basis. 

When you look at all people who are poor in any year or over 
any 10-year period, and you divide them into long- and short-term 
poor what you find is that the proportion of white people in a 
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given year who are long-term poor is much less than the propor- 
tion 01 black people who are long-term poor. 

.Aid that, indeed, is a very significant racial difference about 
which we should be concerned. 

Now, in terms of what we should do about this, I think because 
my opening statement ran on longer than I intended. I gave a very 
cursory sort of mention of a number of areas. But I think if you 
look at these areas, what will strike you is that they do not primar- 
ily suggest that we take the existing benefit programs and spend a 
rot more money on a lot more benefits. 

In fact, what I have suggested is jprimarily a nonwelfare benefit 
approach in terms of what we should do. 

The_ issue of reducing taxes for poor people and adjusting the 
ewned income tax credit by family size, one in which people such 
as those at the Heritage Foundation strongly agree, is not a tradi- 
tional more-benefit approach. 

I am enthusiastic— potentially enthusiastic waiting to see the 
actual^results m real life of the Wisconsin Child Support Experi- 
ment Program which is much tougher on child support than the 
1984 law that the Congress passed. 

- Mrs. Roukema. Which, by the way, New Jersey is also institut- 
ing., 

Mr. Greenstein. I would hope that a number of States institute 
different variations, not all exactly the same as the Wisconsin 
model, so that we can find out which approaches-work and begin to 
movent the Federal level in those directions. If a successful ap- 
proach is that significant, we probably should have a role for the 
federal Government in this area^ but it's premature until we get 
the results from States. States are serving a useful purpose as a 
laboratory on the child support and other areas. 
_I|i the work and welfare area, my concern is, as L bthers_have 
stated, that the important question is not, as has often been posed, 
the_^ay these programs have been run or the number of job place- 
ments. A lot of those short-term poor will get jobs on their own 
anyway. It s become a way for managers to justify budgets without 
really changing the Underlying situation. We need to know a lot 
more about what strategies might be effective there and then move 
in that direction. 

^ I do think in the area of health care the direction the Congress 
has been moving since 1984 is the right one; that is, to start break- 
ing the links between welfare and health care. This is not a prowel- 
fare speech I am making here. We must change the situation 
where the mam avenue to getting health care is going on welfare. 
But if a_ woman with young children gets a low-wage job, she loses 
that health care. 

What is in the reconciliation bills, as you know, has been cospon- 
sored by everyoneufrom Henry Waxman to Strom Thurmond. That 
wj an area .yrtiere I am glad to see there is bipartisan support. The 
whole emphasis I have been placing on making it more economical- 
ly attractive to work— as I think Mary Jo Bane said earlier, I could 
sum up some of what I am saying in her statement— "Do y ou make 
welmre _more unattractive or make work more attractive, make 
conditions better for people who work?" 
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I think we have to do a lot more to make conditions better for 
people who worfc through health care, and things of that sort , The 
rae_place_where I specifically refer to the need for increased invest- 
ment, and these tend to be relatively small j)r^ams jL _are in those 
childrens' preventive programs that have proved jparticularly at- 
tractive and effective. I would . note that the J^Mte_^ well as the 
House have assumed in this year's budget resolution even before 
the conference increases in programs like Head Start arid WIC arid 
compensatory education. 

I do think in the more traditional area that there are a couple of 
issues we have to look at. I do think it is still a very serious prob- 
lem that welfare benefits vary as much as they do among States 
and are as low as they are in the South and some other States. I do 
think it is a serious problem that welfare benefits have fallen 35 
percent in real terms since 1976. These are largely as a result of 
State_ policies^ not Federal. 

But as David Ellwood and others have said, we have conducted 
anexjmment where some States have had low welfare payments 
and some have had high, and in every place, payments have 
dropped arid we have not had any social benefit from it in terms of 
changing valiles. I do think that the States need to do tetter there. 
There may be some Federal policy interventions, but the basic mes- 
sage here is nonwelfare approaches to supplement what we are 
doing now, to try to provide ladders out of poverty, and enhance 
the situation of the working poor to make work more attractive. 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you. 

Mr. Murray, in your answer, would you also address yourself to 
the question of the high unemployment rate among young black 
males and whether you view this as a failure of education, a failure 
of programs or a problem of unemployabiHty? 

Mr. Murray. First, on the workfare programs speaking as an 
evaluator which I was for many years on such programs, I will 
make a prediction which is that these programs will show modest 
initial success because of what social scientist call the Hawthorn 
effect,, which is that once you start something it tends to produce 
short-term positive results and then a couple of things will happen. 

One, is that there will continue to be more and more exceptions 
ta the workfare requirements, So, it starts but with being women 
with children under 6 do riot have to work and men who have cer- 
tain kinds of disabilities do not have to. Those will ^et relaxed arid 
made iriore complicated. The people who are administering the pro- 
gram will find it exceedingly difficult both t^ 
these jcriterja_ arid they mil find it difficult to come up with the 
jobs and supervise them so that they are real jobs. L - - 

And we will end up with a replay of the kinds of problems we 
faced in CETA where people are socialized into precisely the wrong 
message. They hear you go to the place and the whole scam is to 
figure out how to get your benefit without doing any work. 

Now, what I am most afraid of is that they are going to be stig- 
matized from both sides. They are going to be raking leaves in the 
court house lawn and the middle class folks will drive by in their 
cars and say, at last, we have gotten some of these welfare loafers 
to work. And the people from the neighborhood are going to drive 
by and they are going to say that guy is so dumb he cannot even 
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get out of the workfare requirement. So, there is no optimism on 
my part. 

Mickey Kaus in the New Republic stated quite precisely what 
you have to do to make a workfare program work andthat is to be 
tar more Draconian than anybody is willing to propose. Mickey 
Kau|_m effect said, we have no welfare for you, but we do have a 
job. It pays less than minimum wage. If you want to show up and 
work at that job then you get paid for it, and if you do not want to 
show up mid work at that job then you do not get anything. Now, 
that would work probably if you could actually implement it, but I 
do not think that is in the cards. 

Now, let me suggest a very different view of the unemployment 
problem among young black males or among young males period, 
and it goes like this. Once upon a time in the dim, dark past 1963 
and previous to that there was a clear bright line between working 
and not working. If you had a job you got nothing. And if you were 
on welfare andvou got a job your welfare disappeared altogether 
immediately, 100 percent cut. _ 

Tha. nation was to have a job put you in a fundamentally differ- 
ent ■ .social class_ than_not having a job and to be chronically unem- 
ployed was Jto be a different kind of person than people who are 
employed. If you are temporarily unemployed you get unemploy- 
ment insurance, but that is because of the vicissitudes of the econo- 
my and everybody understands that distinction. 

I suggest to you that in order for a young black man with low 
education to take pride in working 8 hours a day at a lousy job for 
tairly low wage, he is not going to do it because you provide him 
with no career ladder. Fo_r_ poorly educated people with no experi- 
ence there has never been in the history of the -world, a career 
ladder That is not the way you get into the work force and that is 
not the way you get security. They are not going to proyide_that. 

_You are nothing to raise the wages enough to make him proud 
ot wiiat h^ is domg. The way he is going to take satisfaction irihis 
lite, working at.a job which is no fun for money that is not a whole 
lot is because of the satisfaction that comes from saying to himself 
if it were notfor me my wife and children would be suffering. I am 
caking care. They need me. And when you take away that, when 
you say to people they can get along without you and the very sub- 
stantive way we say that. 

When you take the work situation and you erase that clear 
bright line and you have food stamps for people who have incomes 
that are too low and you have these other benefits and it is all ju^t 
one continuum from people whose entire income comes from wel- 
fare, the people whose entire income comes from work. There is no 
real difference. We have destroyed one of the fundamental — I do 
not want to use the word incentives because thatsounds tod cold. 
. You have destroyed one of the fundamental reasons why working 
is an important component in the pursuit of happiness, if I may 
use that phrase. So, if you want to talk about unemployment prob- 
lems among young black males J do not think the strategies we are 
talking about of the three members of the panel are going to make 
a bit of difference. 

I think that we have seen in Boston with 3.5 percent unemploy- 
ment now for the last couple of years, how little is taken off the 
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top of an unacceptable high black youth unemployment rate, And 
we simply have to start rethinking from scratch ^precisely what it 
is that social policy ought to do in terms of making rules for peo- 
ples Hves. 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you. ___ _ 

Chairman Leland. If the gentlemen will suspend for just a 
minute. I am going to have_fo leave.__I pan- 
elists for my departure. Jlowever, I will turn the^gavel^over ^to Con- 
gressman POTejte*:_someone_ who_has_yast ex|wience in this area. 

Before I leave- 1 would like ta recognize the presence of the youth 
group from St. Paul's Luthern Church in Monroe, NY. They are ac- 
companied by Jteverend Panetta. We would like to thank you for 
coming to pur hearing. 

Mrs JIoukema. I believe Mr. Murray has completed his answer. 

Mr. Reischauer. 

Mr. Reischauer. I would like to take issues with Charles' gloomy 
prediction of what wll happen with respect to the workfare initia- 
tives. As 1 suggested in my opening statement, the benefits that 
can cbme from the work initiatives that are being experimented 
with in California, in Massachusetts and in a number of other 
States are modest overall. 

But, they are not going to whither awa^ after the__spot_Hght -of 
national media attention is^airned off^ It is irue that efforts like 
tins have failed in the past. They have failed for three re^ohs._The 
fiiTft reason is that we have never devoted sufficient resources to 
them. : 

Second, the attitudes ^f the administrators have been ^generally 
negative in the past. These attitudes we^ 

women are not in a position to work and should not be required to 
work. : i _ ....... 

And third, they failed because- it is very difficult to get a woman 
with a young child and a_9th_or _10th grade education into 
force especially when she has had very little in the way of previous 

wolrk experience, ; -_ 

- Now, the first two of those three reason for past failures have 
disappeared., W debate about devoting 

significant resources to these programs. 

Mpre_imppr^ that of the public and of 

administrators, about these programs has shifted. It has shifted in 
the direction of recognizing that we should require some obligation 
on the part of the recipients, and that there is some hope_ that 
women with these characteristics can find and hold jobs. X think 
that those two changes will mean that we will see modest effects of 
these j>r<^rams over a sustained period of time. 
_ _Mrs. Roukema. I would like to yield how to my colleague from 
Missouri, Mr. Emerson. 

Mr. Emerson. Thank you very much for yielding. _ ___ 

_Lwbuld_like to follow up on something here. The Nutrition Sub- 
committee of the House Agriculture Committee, which _is_chaired 
by Chiirman Panetta and on which I am the ranking member, 
were looking into the workfare issue several years ago. We went to 
San Diego and had a wonderful experience there. 

We met with the board of supervisors, the mayor and city council 
and the administrators of the Workfare Program, and the people 
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who were the beneficiaries of it. The total political spectrum was 
involved m a very positive way. Everyone from avowed libertarians 
to avowed socialist and a lot of Republicans and Democrats and 
conservatives and liberals were involved. 

This was recommended to us by our three colleagues from San 
Diego, who also covered the political spectrum. Duncan Hunter 
j of„ a T conservative Republican, Jim Bates a liberal Democrat 
and Bill Lowry is m the middle. They all had nothing but positive 
thmgs to_say about workfare. As a matter of fact, I think they have 
all testified on several occasions before our subcommittee. We 
could not find anything wrong with workfare in San Diego: 

We asked, can somebody say something bad about it? Everyone 
was so positive. The people who were on the program were saying, 
this is really helping me. You know, I am learning a skill. If they 
were not actually assigned to some public service job they were in 
a job search club. We interviewed them. We talked with them. 

They would say, this is really terrific. You know, it gets me out 
of my apartment. I come down here and they require me to make a 
certain number of phone calls to try to find a job. Everything was 
very, very positive about it. We know that the example in Massa- 
chusetts is having some good beneficial results. 

There was a pilot program in Springfield, MO, that I heard was 
working pretty well, but it became involved in the local debate of 
those who believe m the efficacy of workfare and those who do not. 
w^ S Iiscontinued 0t W ° n ° Ut and consequently that pilot program 
I do not think that other than for San Diego and Massachusetts 
we have a great deal on the table in terms of how workfare works 
and how it does not work. From what I have seen of it, I think it is 
8 It a T D0Sltlve ste P going in the right direction. 

N , ow ' 1 hear here both positive and negative comments about 
workfare. I wonder if there would be any reaction in terms of what 
l have said. Do we really know enough about it? 

I might say^we Jiave considered this in the Nutrition Subcommit- 
tee last year m the farm bill legislation in which the Food Stamp 
Program was reauthorized. Chairman Panetta and I have ah em- 
ployment training section of the bill that has purposely a lot of 
flexibility in it. We did not want to be heavy handed and tell every- 
body how it ought to work, but we have said to th3 States you have 
to come up with an employment and training program. I think 
they have got to have that. They have got to get some data in on 
how they would propose to run it in another couple of months. 

We purposely left to the States a great deal of flexibility in de- 
signing their Employment Training Program recognizing that what 
might work m San Diego or Massachusetts might not work in Cape 
Girardeau, MO, or Ridgewood, NJ. That is why we wanted to have 
the flexibility there. 

Would any of you care to comment on that. Can we really apply 
national standards or is flexibility a good thing, or is the whole 
II 0 T> workfare employment and training, is right or is it wrong? 
t ™. r - Kei schauer. I will try to answer that in several ways. First, 
l±P nk i we , should make it clear that the term workfare means 50 
different thmgs in the 50 different States. It means assisting wel- 
fare recipients find jobs, job counseling, training, and supportive 
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work as well as being required to work in a public service job in 
return for receiving one's welfare benefits. So, we are talking about 
a wide range of activities. - ; « 

The evidence that the MBRC Gorp. has amassed in the course ot 
evaluating roughly a dozen of these programs is that they modestly 
improve the chances -of getting fi job particularly for women who 
ha^e very little in the way of previous experience m the labor 
force. With respect to men on the AFDC-U, these programs have 
had virtually no impact. _ _ _._ - - _ 

These programs have operated in States as varied as_ Arkansas, 
Maryland, California, and Massachusetts. So, we have some sense 
that what we are seeing is not a function of a vibrant economy in 
one particular State. If one only looked at San Diego or^at the ET 
exjttrieiice in Massachusetts, one would have to be suspicious that 
what we were seeing was the result of ail overheated economy; that 
women who had no work experience were being drawn into the 
labor force by the high level of economic activity. But there are 
modest impacts in places like Arkansas and Baltimore where tge 
economy has been less vibrant. So, I think we can be modestly opti- 
mistic about these programs. .- - - -- . 

The final point that you made, I think, is a terribly important 
one. It was that what has characterized these programs tojlate is 
diversity. Each State has designed a program that matches the 
problems that it faces with its particular clientele to the environ- 
ment that has been created by its local job market and economic 

Slt f think that it is essential in the future to permit lot of fl^dbiL- 
ity by the States. This does not mean that-these programs should 
be a State-only responsibility. The Federal Government should pro- 
vide some of the resources because the MDRC evidence shows that 
the major financial beneficiary of the savings that results from 
these programs is the Federal Government. - _ 

Also, the findings suggest a go-slow approach with respect to 
work requirement for the Food Stamp Program. ITiis conclusion 
arises because the most successful groups are the AfpC mothers 
with little work experience. The_folks_whb are deemed eligible tor 
work programs under food stamps do not have the same character- 
istics as AFDC mothers. They look more like the AFDC-U recipi- 
ents for whom these work initiatives were not a success; a_ inter- 
vention. . — „ " ■ j 

Mr. Ellwood. There are things going on all over the cpu£_try_._± 
recently stopped in on a session of I think it is called Project 
Chance in IUinois^And I actually sat in on sort of an initial session 
for people that are on not AFDC, but the general assistance pro- 
gram which tends to include a group of people even worse off than 
the kind of people that Mr. Murray momentarily was talking 
about, those not bearing family responsibility. 

This was a mandatory program. People had to come in and tuey 
had this first group meeting. When people came in they were surly, 
they were annoyec. It was clear that they regarded this as an im- 
position on their time. And there was someone who got up ra the 
front and they were very, very good. They were very dynamic and 
exciting. 
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Every time somebody asked a question the person would • vou 
know, what have you done before. They would mention sor,> bar 
something Toy know, we got something in just last week ji'w. like 
that, maybe you could look at that. And someone else wild say 
something else and, again, they would say, well, what abb:k than. 
We could try that. 

By the end these people were so excited they all came v y to her 
afterward. They wanted to hear about these jobs. They were 
charged up, they were excited and they were enthusiastic. And 
part of what was offered here was something of a change, a hope 
that something could make a difference. 

Now, let me correct one other notion. In Massachusetts the un- 
employment rate among blacks right now is 5 percent. It is not the 
case that tiie economy has not benefited these jjebple. It has made 
a huge difference. What numbers are available for teenage blacks 
arg extraordinarily low, but J ^do not believe the numbers. 

So r one4Ssue is that recipients actually do respond weil. What is 
exciting about this whole thing is that recipients typically have not 
responded to it as a way of being beaten up. When they have really 
been given a chance, they have been excited about it. 
^_The second thing that I think is important about wjrkfare is 
thf|t it puts pressure on administrators to do something more than 
just deliver a check, to actually provide jobs. They are required to 
do something to help people take the steps and make the moves. I 
thmk that too is very important. That may be the most important 
component. r 

MDRG found in their experiments thatrecipients responded well 
that the P ressure on the people was important. 
4-u u t T x 7 1 ¥ hil ^ ft of interesting is that I asked 

the head of this Illinois office what he thought about the mandato- 
ry nature of it and^so forth. He said that these people have been 
jerked around so often by the welfare system they do not believe 
you are going to do anything for you. And the mandatory thing 
gets them m the door. It gives us a chance to look at them in the 
eye and actually offer them something, 

So, I think those are all reasons to be excited and encouraged 
about this sort of program. But the only note of caution I would 
add is this. We still have to deal with the children. We still have to 
deal _mth tne fact that most welfare mothers have young children. 
We still have to deal with the fact that there are other responsibil- 
lLies. -_ 

-if ar f? e 1* 18 not realistic to expect in the next three decades that 
a]l welfare mothers are going to work all the time. We need an- 
other option. We need a way whereby women can work part time 
but bej_seen_a£ (providing serious and responsible economic supv rt 
for theuv family. I think there are ways to do that. I think some 
expanded child support plans like Wisconsin offer that. 

I thmk until we do that we are still going to have, 5 years down 
the line no matter how fast we go on workfare, we are always 
going to find a large number of people that will be relying on the 
welfare Astern because simply it is both unreasonable and unlikely 
that everyone is goin^ to work all the time. 

Mr. Greenstein. I think Bob Reischauer has really stated well 
the best evidence in the area. Because of your interest in the Food 
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Stamp Program in particular in this area let me just add a few re- 
marks here. --. 

This is really L Lthinki kind of the cavejat As we in the first panel 
have been saying, the best results have been for the people with 
the greatest barriers, unemployment and the long-term welfare re- 
cipient in AFDC. We really do not have very much evidence from 
the FoodStamp Program. 

For the people who were short-term AFDC recipients the results 
wereless impressive because when you had a control group, you 
found that almost as many people were not in the program, went 
put and got off the welfare roles on their own as those who went 
through the program. You had a much more significant effect on 
the long-term welfare recipients. They did not go get jobs on their 
own. But for some modest percentage of them, this program helped 
them break that barrier which is important. 

At our center we are doing a large project now to try to come up 
with some strategies to help States think through various options 
in structuring their Food Stamp Employment and Training Pro- 
grams. We do not fully have the expertise to do that by ourselves. 

We have contracted with the Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corp., the leading experts on this, as well as with some other 
people in related key areas to write papers coming up with strate- 
gies in this area. — 

I, frankly^ was_a_little discouraged or a little disappointed when 
the MDRC papers came in. They said that of the people who make 
up the food stamp work registrant case load, about one-half of 
them are only on the program for 3 months or so at a time. They 
go off fairly quickly on their own anyway. 

What the papers are saying is, for people like that, these pro- 
grams do riot have very much impact. So the question might th^n 
be, How can we concentrate the resources in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram on the people who are longer term poor. 

As you designed the bill and in conference worked to alter the 
performance standard in accordance with the categories of house- 
holds expected and the type of service provided to them, my fear as 
we get into this project is of an almost unreflective assumption on 
the part of the Department: That more is better, cover 50 percent 
of all job-able recipients. On the part of the States, it is easier in 
some ways to mount a very shallow Job Search Program where re- 
cipients come in to the food stamp office twice, say they saw these 
four employers, the administrator checks it off and they- are out 
the door and States show that they are meeting the performance 
standard quota of 50 percent. 

In some ways I am a little worried that we are going to get this 
confluence of the Departirierit pushing for percentages and the 
States finding that that is what they have done, m the^ast and 
that it is i an Jasy way to meet the quota. In such a case, the results 
may be marginal at best. _ :. i 

I ^^ I would urge, in addition to general oversight, a couple of 
things. One is that FNS still has one of the larger Federal research 
budgets around. Somehow, it has escaped- the budget^ ax to a great- 
er-degree than other portions of the FNS budget_have._ 

Itwould be useful, I think, to urge FNS to put a little bit of that 
budget into some good evaluations in individual States to try to 
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find out what you are really getting in the Food Stamp Program, 
evaluations with random assignment and control groups so we 
really know what is happening. And based on what you learn it 
niay_ be necessary at some point to make some midcourse correc- 



tions because I do not think your intention or that Mr. Panetta's 
jnt^itipn was simply to be able^to say, "Here is what we are doing 
m the Food Stomp Program." You wanted to make a difference in 
these j>epples lives as well as in program costs. 
-- It *Sif? i i^ ^ h^der to have an impact on food stamps than 
on AJ?_1^ because many food stamp recipients do bettef in finding 
jobs on their own, and get off the program faster on their own. It is 
harder to design a program that really has a significant impact on 
these people and it is going to take a lot of work and a number of 
years and some changes. And in the end, you know, we may not be 
able to realize the hopes that we all have for that program for that 
reason. 

Mr. Emerson. Thank you. I think you have made a very con- 
structive suggestion and I dare say that we are^repared to exer- 
cise our overeight function in this area once the States start to act 
Another thing in the select committee is that staff work is un- 
derway in cooperation with the 4JAO on an idea that we have 
kicked around from time to time. We need to have kind of one stop 
place where people who need public assistance can go. You know 
there are all sorts of programs to help people. Some are AFDC 
fe>od stamps, shelter assistance, heating assistance, and transporta- 
tion assistance, However, you have to go some place different all 
the time for all of this assistance. - 

We need to take a look ? and I think we finally are beginning to 
take a look, at the possibility of bringing all programs designed to 
help people under one roof so that we can really effectively help 
them in whatever their area of need may be. Now, that may be top 
big an undertaking, and I know these different programs have dif- 
ferent chra^ different patrons. But, I think it is a problem 
that needs to be explored arid it js__an area that needs to be ex- 
plored, rajs cpmmittee is beginning to do that. 

Mr. Murray, you did not respond to my question. Maybe you did 
not care to, but I did not mean to cut you off. 

Mr. Murray. No, you did not. I had pretty much said my piece 
before and I guess that I will be on the line 2 years from now If 
they have been a^marvelous success, you can call me back and tell 
me I was wrong. But I am predicting no effect. 

Mr. Emerson. Thank you. Thank you, Mrs. Roukema, for yield- 
ing. - - _ 

Mr. Panetta. Mr. tevin^ 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. Just a brief question to Mr. Murray. You 
mentioned during your discussion about pregnancy put of wedlock 
You said something Hke_ for many it is just an alternative lifestyle 
or many view it as an alternative lifestyle. We are really talking 
about this in terms of those who create social policy, do they think 

^ r re m^ ancy out of wedlock just as another ^terh_ative_ lifestyle? 
- Mr. Murray. That is one of the things that has changed in the 
last few years. During the 1970's among the academicians and 
among many leading lobbying groups, this was the party line. The 
notion that you could even use the word illegitimate to describe 
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children forii in this situation was taboo, because to say that they 
were illegitimate somehow implies thatjt is_ worse to be_ .born with 
juft a mother and no father than it is to be born to a two parent 
family. : 

And the Carter administration tried to convene a conference on 
the family in the late 191Q's. I understand they had a great deal of 
difficulty because in doing so they were attacked very vehemently 
by people who said you are_iioldiflg^up the two-parent family^ The 
New York Times — the Carter administration was in danger of 
saying the tw^arent ^family was a standard family that, was some- 
how better- than other families and they came under attack for 
that. The New York Times- 

Mr. Levin. But those are not synonymous, though 

Mr. Murray. Excuse me? 

Mr. Levin. A one-parent famUy a^d illegitimacy 

Mr. Murray. Are two different things. 

Mr. Levin. But why do you brag them tip tqgethier? - 

Mr. Murray. I am making the point, sir, that the notion of ille- 
gitimate children, which l said in the past was considered an alter- 
native lifestyle, was, in fact, considered that by a consensus of the 
intellectual and policymaking elites during the 1960's and 1970s. 

Mr, Levin. Well, let me just break in. I would appreciate if you 
would— I know you are very busy. But I would appre? iate some day 
when you have time to send me a paper, a document showing the-- 
I remember jroiir exact _ wor^—iK>licymakers and social policy 
elites during the 1960V and 1970's that considered childbirth out of 

marriage as ah alternative lifestyle ______ 

_ Mr. Murray. It would be very easy to do, sir. And the first thing 
I would have in that paper would be a Xerox oopy of a New York 
Times editorial of only a year or two ago in which_the£ were exco- 
riating the public school system for having a textbook m which the 
public school systems would somehow imply that the two-parent 
family was a better family. , -- 

Mr. Levin. But you are mixmg._There is not time and ^ve will 
carry this on another time. Again, you are mixing tfce issue of 
childbirth outside of marriage with the single-parent family. 

Mr. Murray- Then t will broaden the statement to say that the 
single parent family, is also considered an alternative lifestyle. 
Would that satisfy you? - — 

Mr. Levin. First of alL th^r are two very different things. 

Mr. Murray. They are two very different things. And I do not 
mean to lump the two phenomenon, except in the sense that we 
have considered in the past, that whether you have one parent or 
two parents was not better or worse, and that was a prevailmg_atti- 
tude and it included single parents and two parents as well— I am 
sorry, single parents and illegitimate iirths as well. I am saying 
that it is time that we stopped thinking that way. And to the 
extent that we have stopped thinking that way, we are making 
progress. ... . _ - . 

Mr. Levin. Do you know what percentage of single-parent fami- 
lies are ihe result of birth out of we<Ubck?_ 

Mr. Murray. No, I do not have^that number, 

Mr. Levin. It would, be a minprity, would not it? 

Mr. Murray. I am sure it would be. 
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Mr. Levin. Therefore, you equate it here and 

Mr Murray. No, let me be precise. As a person who has himself 
been divorced with children, I consider a two-parent family superi- 
or to a single-parent family. And even though these things happen 
and there are reasons why they happen, the notion of a ^parent 
family being better than a one-parent family, .however that one 
parent occurred, seems to me to be valid and appropriate and hot 
to be encouraged. 1 
Mr. Levin. Well, I would appreciate your sending me, if you 
would, the evidence for your statement. The record was going to be 
left open that social policymakers in the 1960's and 1970's consid- 
ered birth out of wedlock to be an alternative lifestyle. I would like 
to see the evidence— not the single-parent family, but the single- 
parent family which resulted from birth out of wedlock. Because I 
think you do a lot of lumping and you just twice lumped together 
conditions that are quite different and issues that are quite differ- 
ent. 

Just like, if I might say so, and I will finish, I think your view of 
the impact of work on the family misses a lot. To the blue-collar 
worker, the job in the factory maybe did not have a career ladder 
in the^traditional sense, but it had a security and also it did have 
some built-in possibilities for promotion. In much of America, for 
youth, that option has almost been eliminated^ the blue-collar job I 
think you dismissed it much like— anyway, we will carry on the 
discussion some other time. But I would, appreciate if you could 
send me any evidence you have on the point we discussed 

Mr. Panetta. Mr. Gilman.- 

Mr. Oilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I regret that I was in 
and ov*. of the hearing today, but I am pleased to hear the differing 
views ^ our experts, _ 

Iwo^id like to ask ^jour panelists, if this has_hoJ; been asked 
before, the recent State of the Union Address the President 
made this last vear he ordered a major study oh Federal welfare 
and family policies to be completed. And because the Attorney 
Uener^ is chairing that domestic policy council review of welfare 
given Jhe history on welfare reform and the fact that we ^re now 
operating under some very stringent budgetary constraint what 
advice would you ^s panelists give to the Attorney Gener* -.i 98 he 
prepares this, study? What recommendations do you have •> cv> 
committee with regard to reform? 

You have touched on it along with some of your present pdw 
Uould you just summarize what you would recommend at this oln* 
for any welfare reform? 

Sir. Ellwood. All right. Well, a good hard question, but a -.v— 
good question. The first thing I think I would want to do is to ; : ' -s 
tne stereotyping of the poor that we tend to get into. And tr**i 
means the segregation story that we have all heard about. 

Too often the poor now have become a black face in the gheil 
an illegitimate mother with no interest in raising her ciiild correct 
ly or at least no capacity for doing so. It is really a very small pare 
ot what we see. It is a very serious and in many ways disastrous 
problem, but it is not the entire poverty population. 
- So the first issue is to try to avoid the stereotyping, try and un- 
derstand and spend some time. 
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The second , thing td do is to think seriously about all the. forces 
that influence people and their poverty and their situation. I t is s o 
easy, as Bob Reischauer mentioned, to fall into- the trap of lookirg 
for the silver bullet, andto some degree the silver bullet could be 
shifting j^ou in the back as well. The notion of a silver bullet 
which is the cause or which is the solution. ; 

To some degree we hear— it used to be that the silver bullet was 
jobs, or previous to that ^t w£^_the_hegatiye jncpme tax. Now, the 
current silver bullet is tada nothing^ a good swift kick. I think the 
reality is that when you look and see and understand the different 
faces of the poor and their^many different situations, there is a real 
tendency to recognize the diveraity^ of the human condition and 
that in fact different people are going to require different kinds of 
approaches. So that what is^right in the ghetto is not going to^ nec- 
essarily be right in. other places. What is right for two-parent fami- 
lies is not jjbing to be right for others. 

I guess the final thing that I would emphasize is for them to seii- 
ously explore what it is might really, genuinely, make a difference 
in terms of helping people move into the mainstream. Now 3 _the 
problem with _that is, it is such an easy thing to say and such a 
hard thing to do. 

But if one seriously explores that, one^ finds firat that there ^tre 
ways to do it. And second, that it is very, very, very hard. And 
simply_u|ing some simple, again, these magic bullet kinds of ideas, 
is not going to do it. _ _ ___ 

One needs to be realistic,* one needs to have realistic expecta- 
tions. 0r once again, we will have welfare reform_and 5 years down 
the line or 10 years down the line, a new Charles Murray will 
write a book and say look, it has dpne nothm^ say 
iha 3 clearly the poor do not want to work; clearly the poor are not 
interested in doing something. When, in fact, the truth is we have 
not recognized the difficulty and the diversity of the situation. 

Mr. Oilman. Thank you. Mr. Murray.__ _ 

Mr. Murray. I have for the last 2 years been asked what my se- 
rious recorhmehdations are andl have not yet come up with a sat- 
isfactory answer to myself, even, in terms of incremental changes. 

So whereas I applaud what the administration is^ trying to do, 
and I wish them well, let me say that it is my feeling firat_ that 
unless we are prepgured to do fimdameiital rethinking— not cut 
AFDC 10 percent and jiggle with the Workfare Program— that 
unless we arjL_M]mg_to do fimdamental rethinking about social 
policies that span several areas, we should get used to ^ th^_not_iph of 
living with an underclass of approxim inttsly its present size for the 
foreseeable future. :._ _ _ i 

I see in the current enthusiasm for workfare end other pro- 
grams, deja vu. I see the atmosphere of 1960's £u_a jhe_war on 
poverty repeating: itself. And I J'ink 5 or TO years down the road, 
you will not need a new Charr «. Mur. ay to write another book 
saying_it_ has failed; I will writ* another &nr* And at that point, 
without being at all facetious, wo ;_re come up against a 

very tough problem that we just dt not want j;o face. 
_ It is real easy for us to make ou; r eives fca- good by trying hard 
because jo tell jrbii the truth, everybody o_: tacit panel sifting in 
front of me knows the deficit is not driven by tbv amount cf money 
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we are spending on poor people. And we can increase the amounts 
of money we are spending, we can say to ourselves jve jure ti^h£ 
real hard. And I think that is what we are going to do in the next 
couple of yeare. And then when it does not work dii^we can say^ 
well, it is really complicated and we will have to try something 
else. 

And what we do not want to think about is the possibility that a 
lot of these things, in order to be changed: First, do not involve 
P^_l_ess_ spllutiohs-^ou do not achieve good at no cost whatsoever 
in terms of pain^real human pain; and second, if it is going to be 
dphei_a lot of the most effective kinds i of help cannot intrinsically 
be done by the Federal Government. They have to be done by com- 
munities, they have to be done by people at the lowest possible 
level. 

s And that means taking on_resfX>nsibilities that far transcend 
signing our 1646 forms and checks for various charitable organiza- 
tions. All _of ' that^is of no help at allin ter^s of present recommen- 
dations, But I think I would J > misleading you if I thought that 
sny pf those jr^bmmendatiOT of mjicL use. 

Mr. Panetta. You have obviously done a lot of thinking in terms 
of how poor the ^ programs are that A»|t today. Do you me^ tp teU 
me that you have not looked at fundamental changes and what we 
should do? _ _ l_ - 

Mr. Murray. The fundamental change would really involve 
going back to redra^ bright line that I j^fc^al^ut 

between the state of working and the state of not working. And 
this is for reasons that have riot just to do wte sii^le ^onpmi^ 
and moving x number of people above the poverty line, but have to 
do with tiding to restore the natural status which should, Jnfacfe 
go with bemg employed as opposed to not being employed, and the 
kinds of rewards that brings to people and brings to families arid 
brings to communities. That is a very drastic change. 

And mind you, I feel especially queasy about recommending that 
kind of change when at the same time we made that we would be 
continuing to have huge sums of money, far greater than anything 
we spend oh thepobr* being passed around among different middle 
class constituencies. 

:__ Spas long_ as we are hot willing to face up to those transfer pay- 
ments that are multi-tens * f billions of dollars or hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars, let lis make a drastic revision in polipy toward poor 
people for their own good, speaks to me of incomplete thinking. 

Mr.RXN^^^^ not follow you. What you are 

saying is we ought to get rid^f Social Security and retirement pay- 
ments jor military and civil service retirees and deal witb that 
problem before we deal with this problem. Ultimately what you 
wind up dpmgi^is tlirowm hot coming up 

with a solution. We are here in Congress trying to find what the 
answers are. It is hot enough simply to say these programs do hot 
work. - 

_ Mr. MjjR^Y^^ir^ypu are asHng not only a most Intimate ques- 
tion, it is the legitimate question for you to ask. And I am saying to 
you that my hpn^t answer i^ that whereas Lean draw for you a 
restructured social system that I think would work, it has absolute- 
ly no relevance to the question that you have to face. 
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: If I were to say the thing, the litmus test, that you ought to 
apply to the changes you do make in the programs, it would be 
this: As you make a_ change in the program say- to yourself, how 
would _this_af^t ah IS- or 205earK)ld in terms of their perception 
of cause and effect. To what extent will this change the way they 
see the world so that they think that if they behave in such and 
such a way they are going to get a reward and if tliey tehave in 
another way, they will probably suffer some kinds of unfortunate 
conse^uencj^. 

A great deal of what we have done has masked that cause/effect 
relationship. A great deal of what we have done has said to young- 
sters, it is not your fault that you are in the position you are in, 
and it is not your Fault if you cannot get out of it because the world 
is just driving things too strongly and yoi^do not have _cbntroj ^over 
your own life. There are minor changes that can be made that will 
™ake_ithat kind J>f_qbscum res^nsibUity less _ol)Muring, 

I simply do not Jiave much confidence that small changes are going 
to make any: difference. ■_ ■■ 

Mr. Eanetta. Mr. Greenstein or Mr. Reischauer. 
_ _Mr. Reischauer. Well, if I were asked to provide advice to the 
Meese Commission I would suggest four things. The first thing I 
would say is that if we are not willing to devote a greater percent- 
ile- of pur iiatib^^ it is very unlikely 
that we- ara going to get much in the way of a significant improve- 
ment. Givei the amount of money we spend right how, we prob- 
ably have a system that is notthat bad* ______ _^ ______ 

Second, I would advise them to avoid the temptation to devolve 
fiscal responsibili^ for_ these programs to_ lowe** levels of govern- 
ment, to the States or to the localities. We have hai some experi- 
ence with that approach and it has not been happy. Liberals focus 
on that history. But I think their focus is incorrect because the will 
and the attitude in this Nation about welfare programs is much 
niqre even now than .it wplO, 30, ^Oj^ears aga 

However,, State budgets and Stsuo economies are subject to a lot 
more yblatm^y thah are the national economy and the national 
budget. AncLStatesiave much less freedom to deficit finance. 

As David Ellwbbd and Peter Gottschalk have pointed but, a lot of 
our poverty is associated with temporary variations in the strength 
of the economy. This suggests that we should be able to dip into 
pyjci^Aet and provide some extra money when the unemployment 
rate goes up. 

We do not want the system to fluctuate as it would in Texas at 
this very moment where the State faces a $3 billion^ budget deficit 
and rising unemployment. We want most of the money to come 
from the Federal Government^ That does notpifclude the popibili- 
tythat a Jot x>f decisionmaking and program design could be de^ 
yblved to the State level. It does say something about the source of 
the funds to finance welfare programs. 

Third, I would urge ( the Commission to emphasize policies that 
Si ade jobs more attractive than welfare._This means increasing the 
number of jobs and lowering the unemployment rate. It means 
trying to do something about the remuneration from jobs. 
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We have a capitalist economy, in which wages do riot vary by 
family size. We should hot change this. We would give up a lot in 
the way of efficiency if we tried. 

: But we do have the earned income tax credit, and other devices 
which can be used to assure that an individual working full time, 
full year, does not take home ah after tax income that is below the 
poverty level. We should move in that direction. 

I dp not_ think that the line between work and Jibhwbrk can be 
drawn in a modem society as neatly Cliarles Murray has done. 
There should [ be reMM ^om work and they should be very clear. 
But there is really a continuum between work and nowwork and it 
alw^_}vUl_MJMre. M at the bottom who 
are raising young children can^ work only part time and at relative- 
ly low-wage job. L And ^ therefbre L they will need to have their earn- 
ings supplemented by child support payments and also by public 
programs of brie kind _br Jmbther. _______ ___ 

Fourth, I would urge the Meese Commission not to took fbivradi- 
cjM change. What we really should & 

modify the programs that we have now. As I suggested before, 
sponger child support programs, wbrkfare, and ah_increas^__em- 
phasis on the obligations of the recipient are incremental steps 
that should be pursued. 
Mr. Gilman. Thank you. 

Mr. Panetta. Bob Greensteiri has been writing Ji thesis while the 
other gentlemen have been talking. Gan you summarize it? 

Mr. Greenstein, Well, the first summary is that I think I would 
agree with virtually everything Bob Reischauer just said. A Few 
other points, a couple of them echoing things Charles has said as 
well. _ 

I do think there is a danger with regard to welfare reform— I 
have talked to some people on the White House Task Force. I think 
there is a danger of coming out with something that oversells what 
If itoing_to_ happen or how much can be done; that is, ideas of put- 
tmg everything back at the local level, encourage the right values, 
let. people, lift themselves up from bootstraps — hot that some 
of those are not reasonable things to do. 

, JSi ialt^^fojsbmej)f_th^ people* strangely enough, it did sound 
like some of the things you heard from the jsariy war on poverty 
and the Great _&^iety_abbut _hbw_ a few of th^ thin^ at the com- 
munity level would somehow change the world. But I think we 
need to be hbriest about thejimitetioris of thaL_ ^ 

Also, I would hope that the White House Commission would put 
out; Ja regDrt^that Ljljumiriates aiid cl__ifies the_ welfare iMU _rather 
than leading us through a whole new set of statistical debates and 
arguments. _ ■__ 

A quick example: Someone did not serve the President well in 
writing hito a speech right after the LState of the Union Address, a 
statement that the poverty gap is a: number of billions and our cur- 
rent programs spend more than that, . therefore^ the iCurrerit system 
is a big waste. I am sure they did not inform the President of such 
things as the single l largest low-mcbme prbgram and ex|^nditure is 
Medicaid, and a large proportion of those expenditures are for in- 
stitutionalized people in nursing homes. And there individuals are 
not counted in the poverty population. So it was an invalid compar- 
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isoh. I h?pe that we would hot make political points, but try and 
advance the issue. 

In that sense, I do think there are some areas where there is 
some consensus emerging and I hope the White House would help 
us take Further: the issues of rewarding work and helping the 
working poor that Bob Reischauer has mentioned L ^d building on 
tax reform to look at adjusting the earned income tax credit by 
familyji^B. 

To try to get us beyond the idea, which I think the White House 
has been among those guilty of promoting it in the past^ of making 
it sound like the answer in workfare is to just say there is a work 
requirement and 75 or 10J)_ Percent of the j^ple_have_ to do it. We 
must look carefully at the research on separating out long-term 
and shoii>-torTh_ra : _ 

The child support area is one where I think we have an opportu- 
nity not only to reduce poverty, but to er force the right values, let- 
ting people know they have to support those kids for 18 years if 
they father the child and do hot marry the mother. 

And finally, we should take a careful look at what works and 
what does hot, and be willing hot only to say this does not work, 
we should cut it, but this does work and we maybe ought to do 
more in that area. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you. I want to thank the panelists. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, 

_ Mr._ Panetta. you Ye^ much, Ben. I _afwlogize foi^ not 
hearing all the testimony, although I am familiar with the work of 
alL the panelists. _And I jjuess the^ybti know, obviously there are 
three people on the panel that kind of work with the nitty gritty of 
all these LPrc^^s^ and thergpre recogJiLre that some qf_these pr<> 
grams do work, some are complex, some have real problems. _ 

And obviously, Mr. Murray kfcd_ of rises above ^ that anifl jays 
what I hear at- Rotary Clubs, these are all lousy programs andwe 
ought to get rid of them. But I never get answers from Rotary Club 
members. And that As part of the — that is the reason I asked you 
that question. And I say this with > Jl respect because I think you 
are a fresh thinker on this issue ai .? I think that obviously, we do 
heed to begin to ask those kinds of questions. 

But we also need to know where to go. My experience with these 
programs is no matter what kind of reform you deal with, you run 
into several barriers. One is cost. Anything jthat you try tb do that 
is dynamic or that it is new or that it is different, inevitably in- 
volve^ cost. 

And to£et any administration, Democrat or Republican, to focus 
additiohal fuhds order convert th^sej^rpgrahis into seething 
tizat might be more ^workable. Ths cost required to do it makes it 
,J ir f ^ally impossible injourtime^Ihat is just one of these bitter r^ 
alities tliat we v-dth: So cost is one of the inevitable problems 
you run into. 

Second r there is a basic commitment involved by the? people who 
w^rk with these programs. I have seen many of these _pt:ograms 
• ork vfe^y well if you get good people who work v;:th these pro- 
grams. If you get lousy people who do not care, who are basically 
Siir?vVi ats, who go there just to be able to punch buttons during 
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the day and_theri leave ^and hot care about the people that they are 
serving, these programs are not going to work. 

___But_I have seen a lot of programs that have worked very well if 
you have committed people, and that is something that is very dif- 
ficult to legislate. No matter how you design the law, you cannot 
legislate commitment to these j)rograms A 

T6e third tiling is that obviously, we do want to involve the con> 
tnunities and we ( dp w^t to ihydlve the churches, charities, and 
other groups. The problem with that 4s that we do not dictate what 
happens at the community level. Communities determine what 
happens there. _ ______ 

And if yov_ have communities that are committed and that have 
g*^ tesdera^ something can happen 

at the local level^If you do not, then what happens-to-the people in 
th<^e_ cpmm7miti^? Dp you say the hell with them? That is a ques- 
tion that ias to be asked. Or does the Federal Governmei_t assert 
some kind of authority to try to deal with the people that fall be- 
tween the cracks. Those are real p^blems that we^face every time 
we deal with some kind of reform and welfare effort. 
^Sp l really would urge you, Mr. Murray* to take a look at some of 
these programs and maybe tell^meJiow you would redesign the 
WIC Program or redesign the WIN Program or redesign the Food 
Stamp Program in a way that would fulfill thejjoals that you feel 
are impdrteuit. Because ffankly, it does not do me a lot of good just 
to ___*y J^^t .prpgrams ^ _^ejpt^^ I nMd__to know what direction we 
need to move in to try to make them work better. 

Thank you all I very much. I appreciate your testimony. 

[Whereupon, at 1:35 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Mickey Leland, a Representative in Congress From 

the State of Texas 

good morning. welcome to the select committee on hunger's 
investigation of poverty, hunger and the welfare system. i want to 
thank our ranking minority member, congresswoman roukema , for her keen 
interest and support of today's proceedings. 

this morning we will focus on the causes and consequences of 
specific, inter-related conditions that are eroding the general 
welfare of millions of individuals, of communities , am of the nstion 
itself. these grave problems are: increasing nurfbeh gf : 
people—particularly children— li ving in poverty /.n'd consequently 
threatrned by hunger; increasing numbers of families headed by women 
alone li v t ng in poverty; and the inability of people in poverl'v to 
access thk labor market • 

OVER THE PAST FEW DECADES, DOMESTIC PiH^IT* *r.) HUNuRf /HOBLEMS 
HAVE EMERGED AS ISSUES WARRANTING WIDESPREAD NAT1 ' • L CONCEK*. IN 
MORE RECENT YEARS, THERE SEEMS TO BE A CONCENSUS - iAi THES? CONDITIONS 
MERIT A NEW FOCUS IN THE NATIONAL AGENDA; HOWEVr?, CONTROVERSY ABOUNDS 
AS TO THE EXTENT OF THEIR EXISTENCE, THEIR CAUSES, A HOW THEY CAM 
MOST APPROPRIATELY BE SOLVED. IN SIMPLE TERM*: * TO ERADICATE POVERTY 
AND HUNGER, WE MUST KNOW THE UNDERLYING SEASONS FOR 7 HEIR PRESENCE. 
SURELY, THERE IS NO SINGLE REASON WHY 33.7 MILLION AMERICANS LIVE IN 
POVERT*. SI 1 " T LARLY, THERE ARE A MYRIAD OF ISSUES THAT REQUIRE 
EXAMINATION BEFORE WE CAN LAUNCH FEASIBLE MECHANISMS TO PROVIDE THfeSE 
INDIVIDUALS A PATH TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

TODAY , THE SELECT COMMITTEE WILL DRAW FROM THE EXPbKTISE OF 
INDIVIDUALS WHO ARE NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED IN THE FIELD OF WELFARE AND 
POVERTY RESEARCH IN ORDER TO GAIN A MORE ACCURATE AND COMPREHENSIVE 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE COMPLICATED ISSUES WE MUST ADDRESS. THROUGH THIS 
FORUM, WE WILL DISCUSS DIVERGENT VIEWS ON THE ORIGINS OF THESE 
PROBLEMS AND SOLID OPTIONS THAT CAN PUT US ON THE RIGHT TRACK TO REAL 
SOLUTIONS TO THE WELFARE DILEMMA. 

BEFORE I YIELD TO THE OTHER MEMBERS PRESENT, I WOULD LIKE TO MAKE 
A PERSONAL OBSERVATION ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS HEARING. IN 
CERTAIN AREnS OF TEXAS, PEOPLE LIVE IN CONDITIONS COMPARABLE TO THOSE 
IN THE THIRD WORLD. IN APPALACHIA WE ENCOUNTER A SIMILAR 
SITUATION. IN MANY OF OUR INNER CITIES, THERE IS A NEW CULTURE 
RISING. IT IS A CULTURE OF POVERTY THAT IS DECIKATING THE AMERICAN 
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DREAM FOR MANY OF ITS INHABITANTS. I ASK MYSELF WHY PEOPLE MUST 
ENDURE THIS DEPRIVATION IN A NATION AS WEALTHY IN HUMAN AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES AS OU R OWN. IT IS MY HOPE WITH THIS HEARING AND "OTHERS TO 
FOLLOW THAT WE CAN BEGIN TO UNDERSTAND AND RESOLVE THE GREAT QUESTIONS 
FACING THE REFORMATION OF OUR SOCIAL POLICY i 

FOR THE BENEFIT CF THOSE IN THE AUDIENCE I WOULD LIKE TO BRIEFLY 
EXPLAIN THE FORMAT FOR TODAY'S PROCEEDINGS. WE WILL HEAR FROM TWO 
PANELS. EACH WITNESS VILL r RESENT A BRIEF OPENING STATEMENT 
AFTERWHICH WE WILL PROCEED WITH QUESTIONS FROM THE COMMITTEE. SHOULD 
ANY WITNESS ON THE PANEL BEING HEARD WISH TO OFFER REMARKS TO A 
RESPONSE FROM ONE OF THE OTHER WITNESSES, SUCH OPPORTUNITY WILL BE 
PRESENTED. HOWEVER, THERE ARE A NUMBER OF ISSUES WE WISH TO ADDRESS. 
THEREFORE, I WOULD REQUEST THAT RESPONSES BE BRIEF. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Marge Roukema, a Representative in Congress 
From the Stats op New Jersey 

AT THE OUTSET, 1 WOULD LIKE TO THANK CHAIRMAN L ELAND FOR 
SCHEDULING THIS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT HEARING. THE CHAIRMAN WAS 
VERY RECEPTIVE TO MY REQUEST FOR THIS HEARING AND 1 APPRECIATE 
HIS ATTENT1VENESS. 1 TRUST THIS HEARING WILL BE A SIGNIFICANT 
FIRST STEP IN ADDRESSING THE INTRACTABLE PROBLEMS POSED BY 
POVERTv AND THE WELFARE SYSTEM IN THE U.S. 

1 AM PLEASED TO WELCOME OUR WITNESSES HERE THIS MORNING FOR 
THIS DISCUSSION ABOUT THE CENTRAL ISSUES OF HUNGER AND POVERTY IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND EXTEND PROFOUND APPRECIATION FOR OUR IMPOSITION 
ON THEIR TIME AND THEIR GENEROUS ACCEPTANCE. 

MY INTEREST AND CONCERN ABOUT THE D R0BLEMS OF POVERTY, 
ESPECIALLY AMONG FEMALE-HEADED HOUSEHOLDS, PRE-DATE MY 
WORK ON THIS PARTICULAR COMMITTEE. IN THE EARLY PART OF THIS 
DECADE, THE EFFECTS OF THE TRAGIC EROSION OF OUR NATIONAL CHILD 
SUPPORT SYSTEM WAS DRAMATIZED BY A CHILLING INGRES * IN THE CHILD 
SUPPORT CASELOAD IN MY OWN NEW JERSEY CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 

FURTHER INVESTIGATION PRODUCED FRIGHTENING STATISTICS- IN 
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1980, THERE WERE 8.5 MILLION SINGLE-PARENT HOUSEHOLDS, 
REPRESENTING 21 PERCENT OF ALL FAMILIES NATIONWIDE. OF THESE, 90 
PERCENT WERE HEADED BY WOMEN • OF ALL THE WOMEN IN POSSESSION OF 
LEGAL CHILD SUPPORT ORDERS, OSL v 39 PERCENT RECEIVED ANY MONEY. 
TWO-THIRDS OF THESL FAMILIES ARE DEPENDENT ON THE AID TO FAMILIES 
WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN PROGRAM- CLEARLY, WHERE THERE IS NO 
COLLECTION OF CHILD SUPPORT, CHILDREN AND FAMILIES OFTEN FALL 
INTO POVERTY- 



ScVIR OF US IN THE HOUSE INTRODUCED LEGISLATION TO ADDRESS 
y\\'S r>-' IRB1NG TREND AND WE SUCCESSFULLY PASSED THE 'CHILD 
SWPORT NFORCEMENT AMENDMENTS* WHICH WENT INTO EFFECT OCTOBER, 

AMONG ITS MAJOR REFORMS, THE BILL PROVIDES FOR THE 
WITHHOLDING OF WAGES FROM DELINQUENT FATHERS AND APPLIES ITS 
PROVISIONS TO ALL FAMILIES; NOT JUST THOSE RECEIVING AFDC THIS 
IS JUST ONE EFFORT TO CfWn THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY- 



TRAGICALLY, HOWEVEF,, HUNCc ; '..-'D POVERTY <\RE NOT RECEDING. IN 
198*1, m. T A PERC'iNT OF OUR FORiTWjji, 33-7 M LL ION PEOPLE, LIVED 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 1NCLUDI, * 21 PERCENT OF CHILDREN UNDER 
AGE 18. 

THOSE STATISTICS BECOME EVEN MORE DISTURBING UPON RECOGNITION 
THAT, FIRING 19S*i, FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS SPENT 
$134 BILLION ON PROGRAMS FOR THE POOR. 

IT IS NOT OUR PURPOSE TODAY W CHALLENGE THE ACCURACY OF DATA 
OR DEBATE METHODOLOGY OF COLLECTING DATA, BUT TO UNDERSTAND THE 
UNDERLYING SOCIO-ECONOMIC TRENDS WHICH DRIVE THESE DATA. THESE 
TRENDS ARE DEEPENING AND INCLUDE THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE 
FAMILY, THE SHIFT FROM AN INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY TO A SERVICE ECONOMY 
AND THE DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION OF THE MENTALLY ILL. 

MORE TROUBLING IS THE PHENOMENA OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG HEALTHY 
YOUNG MEN WHO EITHER WILL NOT SEEK A JOB OR ARE UNEMPLOYABLE. 
SOME ATTRIBUTE THE PROBLEM TO THE FAILURE OF EDUCATION, OTHERS 
VIEW IT AS THE CONSEQUENCE OF FAILED WELFARE POLICIES. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS ARE CONTRIBUTING TO POVERTY AND HUNGER. FOR 
EXAMPLE/ FEMALE- HEADED HOUSEHOLDS ARE MUCH MORE LIKELY TO LIVE 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE THAN ARE HALE-HEADED HOUSEHOLDS. A 1982 
CENSUS BUREAU STUDY EVALUATED THE EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN FAMILY 
COMPOSITION ON INCOME LEVELS FOR BLACK AND WHITE FAMILIES- THE 
DECLINE IN THE PROPORTION OF TRADITIONAL HUSBAND-WIFE FAMILIES 
AND THE INCREASE IN WIFE-ONLY FAMILIES PROFOUNDLY AFFECTED FAMILY 
INCOME LEVELS. THE INCREASE IN TEENAGE PREGNANCY AND DIVORCE 
RATES HAS MEASURABLY CONTRIBUTED TO THE GROWTH OF THESE 
HOUSEHOLDS. 

ECONOMIC RECESSION AND HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT ARE ALSO 
CONTRIBUTING FACTORS, AS ARE THE SERIOUS DISLOCATIONS IN OUR 
SOCIETY AS IT RETREATS FROM INDUSTRIALIZATION. MANY PEOPLE ARE 
FINDING IT DIFFICULT TO JOIN THE TRANSITION FROM AN 
1NOUSTR1AL- BASED TO A SERVICE-ORIENTED AND HIGH TECHNOLOGY 
SOCIETY. THE SITUATION IS ESPECIALLY ACUTE IN CERTAIN REGIONS OF 
THE NATION/ CHARACTERIZED BY 'ONE-PRODUCT ECONOMIES/* BE IT COAL/ 
STEEL/ WOOD/ TEXTILES/ OR APPAREL/ WITH 'BOOM AND BUST* CYCLES. 



THE COMBINED IMPACT OF THIS ECONOMIC HISTORY AND OVERALL 
ECONOMIC DISLOCATIONS IN OUR COUHTPY HAVE HAD A MAGNIFIED EFFECT 
CN THESE REGIONS/ SUCH AS APPALACHlA STRUCTURAL UNEMPLOYMENT IS 
HIGH IN THESE AREAS AND THERE IS LITTLE HOPE FOR THE PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE THERE WITHOUT SIGNIFICANT RETRAIN"? NG AND RELOCATION OF 
1NOIISTRY. 

NATIONWIDE/ ESPECIALLY IN THE URBAN AREAS, THE HOMELESS ARE 
THE MOST VISIBLE OF OUR POOR* CLEARLY/ COMMUNITIES WERE 
1LL-PREPAREJ FOR THE MOVEMENT TOWARD DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION OF 
THE MENTALLY ILL IN THE 1960S AND 1970S, A MAJOR FACTOR IN THE 
GROWTH OF THE HOMELESS. IN ADDITION/ DRUGS AND ALCOHOL HAVE HAD 
A DEBILITATING EFFECT ON THE POOR AND THE HOMELESS. UNTIL WE 
COME TO GRIPS WITH THE FAILED DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION POLICY OF 
THE PAST TWO DECADES AND THE PROBLEM OF SUBSTANCE ABUSE/ THE 
HOMELESS POPULATION WILL CONTINUE TO SUFFER * IF NOT GROW- 
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CLEARLY, THOSE LIVING IN POVERTY ARE NOT A HOMOGENEOUS GROUP. 
THEY ARE INDIVIDUALS WITH VARIED NEEDS AND STRENGTH? * THEY ARE 
RECENTLY-DIVORCED MOTHERS, TEENAGE PARENTS, UNEMPLOYED MEN, 
ELDERLY WIDOWS, THE UNDEREMPLOYED, THE MENTALLY ILL, HOMELESS AND 
CHILDREN. WITH SUCH DIVERSITY, CLEARLY THERE IS NO SINGLE CAUSE 
JUST AS THERE IS NO SINGLE CURE. 

THE TIME HAS COME FOR A COMPREHENSIVE POVERTY DEBATE, TO 
WHICH 1 HOPE AND EXPECT THIS HEARING WILL MAKE A MAJOR 
CONTRIBUTION. 

AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE RELATED TRENDS MAY ASSIST US IN 
DETERMINING A COURGE OF ACTION. ALL THE SOLUTIONS TO THE 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY CANNOT AND WILL NOT COME FROM THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. HOWEVER, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS A ROLE TO PLAY 
IN ENSURING THAT INDIVIDUALS IN DtIR SOCIETY HAVE A REASONABLE 
OPPORTUNITY TO ATTAIN AND MAINTAIN A DECENT STANDARD OF LIVING. 
BUT, THE RE,<L RESPONSIBILITY PESTS WITH FAMILIES AND THE 
COMMUNITY. AND, AS WE ARE SEEING TODAY AT THE STATE AND LOCAL 
LEVEL, THERE IS SUBSTANTIAL IMAGINATIVE EXPERIMENTATION WHICH MAY 
PRODUCE TANGIBLE RESULTS- 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 1 HOPE OUR WITNESSES WILL BE ABLE 
TO HELP US ANSWER THAT QUESTION. BU", I CAN TELL YOU THE 
STARTING POINT FOR THIS MEMBER OF CONGRESS. MY JOURNEY BEGINS 
WITH TWO REALIZATIONS: 1) THIS NATION IS STRAINING UNDER THE 
WEIGHT OF A $200 BILLION FEDERAL DEFICIT. WHICH IS THREATENING OUR 
ENTIRE ECONOMY, AND 2) OUR CURRENT MAZE OF ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAMS 
HAS NC: WORKED. A RADICAL REFORMATION IS IN ORDER. 



YOU krfOI*, "WORKFARE" USED TO BE A DIRTY WORD. HOWEVER, NOW 
THERE IS GENERAL AGREEMENT BY BOTH LIBERALS AND CONSERVATIVES 
THAT WORKFARE IS A USEFUL TOOL FOP BOTH THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
STATE... THE STATE AND THE TAXPAYERS. 

1 AM ENCOURAGED TO LEARN THAT THE SWEEPING STUDY OF OUR 
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NATIONAL^ WELFARE SYSTEM PRESIDENT REAGAN ANNOUNCED IN HIS LAST 
STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS IS MOVING AHEAD* 1 RESPECTFULLY 
REQUEST OF THE CHAIRMAN THAT IN THE NEXT" FEW WEEKS WE INVITE THE 
ADMINISTRATION TO APPEAR BEFORE THIS PANEL FOR A FULL REPORT ON 
THEIR PROGRESS. 

BASED ON MY STARTING P01KT, MY CENTRAL CONVICTION IS THAT THE 
FAMILY IS KEY. HOWEVER WE RECONSTRUCT THE WELFARE SYSTEM, WE 
MUST DEVISE PROGRAMS THAT STRENGTHEN AND PRESERVE THE FAMILY. 
SEVERAL OF OUR WITNESSES HAVE WRITTEN ABOUT THIS AND 1 AM EAGER 
TO HAVE Ti'*M AMPLIFY ON THIS TODAY. 

WE HAVE BEFORE US IODAY AN OUTSTANDING ARRAY OF WITNESSES. 
1 AM PLEASED TO Bt A PART OF THIS HEARING TODAY, AND WANT TO 
THANK THE Wit; 1 *3-S FOR LENDING US THEIR TIME- 



1 THANK THE CHAIRMAN. 



Prepared Statement op Hok. Bill Emerson, a Representative in Congress From 

the State op Missouri 



Thank ybU Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be here and to 
participate* in this hearing. I particularly want to thank 
Conqresswoman Roukema for her work in arranging this hearing. I 
know this issue is of great importance <:6 her. 

Today the Select Committee will hear from several 
distinguished witnesses on the issue of the causes of poverty arid 
hunger and the effectiveness of the existing programs aimed at 
helping low income individuals and families. I look forward to 
hearing from these witnesses and it is my hope the debate on 
poverty will focus on real ways to ..alp. 

I would like to mention two issues that are closely tied to 
our hearing today. First is employment and training programs. 
Improving the ability of able bodied persons to get and keep 
jobs - and therefore to become taxpayers - is an integral part of 
the debate on poverty. There are several programs available 
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through the existing welfare system and through the Job Training 
Partnership Act. One such program is the one I authored - along 
with Congressman Panetta - and which is a part of the 1985 Farm 



The purpose Of the employment and training program in the 
Farm Bill is to help certain f>^d stamp participants move into 
regular employment By providing training and experience and 
improving the employabi li ty of the participants. It also allows 
states to coordinate employment and training activities under 
both the food stamp program and the AFDC program. The program 
itself may encompass job search; training and support programs? 
training in employment techniques i and, job placement- A state 
may desiqn its program based on its AFDC Community Wot t; 
Experience Program, work fare or may devise a program in which 
food participants are given work assignments. 



The second issUe Is one concerning coordination and 
simplification of the existing welfare programs. The Select 
Committee on Hunger has initiated a comprehensive review Of this 
issue. It is my belief that for both participants and 
administrators alike the hurdles they must scale in order to 
administer arid take part ir. welfare programs are innumerable. It 
makes little sense to me that a family in need must travel from 
agency to agency to obtain the basic necessities. Nor does it 
make sense that one agency - a county welfare department - must 
apply different rules to the same set of circumstances to 
administer the AFDC and food stamp programs. 

The duplication in administrative structures is immense. 
Programs for the poor include AFDC, food stamps, supplemental 
security income, low- income energy assistance, housing 
assistance* child nutrition programs, Medicaid and training and 
employment programs. There are at least four federal agencies, 
arid more committees of the Congress, involved in just the 
programs I have mentioned - Agriculture, Health ard Human 
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Services, Labor and HUD. these are matched and sometimes 
exceeded at the state and local levels. I have to frelie<"» that 
there must be a better way. 

I do not have all the answers? however, I am convinced Chat 
there is a severe problem. Over the past four years Chairman 
Panetta and I have travelled across the county holding field 
hearings. We have been to welfare offices, health departments, 
hospitals, soup kitchens/ churches - many site: serving poor 
people. The need is there for the aid and the services and I 
truly believe it is a credit to the ingenuity and resourcefulness 
of those running the programs arid those participating in them 
that the services are delivered. 

By addressing both of these issues I have attempted to 
improve the system «e now have to deliver benefits and services 
to needy individuals and families. Perhaps there is a better 
way. I look forward to hearing from our witnesses as to what 
they believe I* the better way. I thank you Mr. Chairman. 
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Prepared Statement of_ Peter Gqttschalk, A^qfessor of Econom y Bowdot> 
College, Research Affiliate, Institute fob Research on Poverty, DMVE^mf 
Wisconsin* Madison and Sheldon Panzigke, Professor of Social Work and 
Director, In stitute for Research on Poverty 

We thank you for irviting us to testify before the Select 
Committee on Hunger on the problems of the poor and the implications 
for public policy: Because of the rational attention, arid this 
committee's interest, on the problems of what has become known as the 
"underclass , " we give special attention to thia group. We try to 
quantify the current size of the underclass and determine whether this 
group has crrown relative to th ^- poverty population. With th\s 

factual information as background, _^ suggest policy alternatives 
which reflect the different circumstances of the underclass and the 
rest of the poverty population, which we call the mainstream poor. We 
argue that a comprehensive antipoverty strategy requires separate 
approaches for solving the problems of these two groups. It is 
imperative that any welfare reform not Ignore the relatively solvable 
problems of the majority of the poor while trying to deal with the 
much more difficult problems of the underclass. 

!• Size of the Poverty Population and Underclass in 1984 

Poverty Population — In I9B4 14.4 percent, or 33^7 million 
persons, were poor. Table 1 provides a standard demographic breakdown 
of the poverty population. As is well known, the typical poor 
household is neither female headed nor non-white there are more 
poor persons living in households with a white male head than any 
other demographic group. Nevertheless, females and blacks have much 
higher probabilities of being poor than do males arid whites. 

Less well-known is the the fact that over 50 percent of the heads 
rf poor households are not expected to work (defined as a head over 6S 
years of age, or one who is disabled, a full-time student, or a Woman 
with a child under six). Of the half who are expected to work, 
roughly equal numbers do not work, work full year, and work part year. 
These figures demonstrate that anti-poverty strategies must look 
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beyond the 15 percent of poor household heads who are expected to work 
hut ab hot work. An equally large group is already working full year 
and a much larger group Is hot even expected to work. 

Underclass — While the economic and demographic composition of 
the poor Is quantifiable using published data, it is much more 
difficult to measure the underclass* No standard definition exists 
and, when definitions are offered, they are Usually hot amenable to 
measurement With published data. A member of the underclass is 
generally perceived as a person who has been poor for a long period, 
possibly across generations, and is reliant on welfare or Illicit 
activity as a principle source of income. The underclass is often 
portrayed as living in urban areas, especially in the black ghetto, * 
where a culture Is thought to develop which perpetuates poverty. In 
turn poverty i s thought to reinforce the culture. Thus, the 
underclass is sometimes defined hot only by behavior but also by the 
cause of this behavior. At this level, it is hopeless to try to 
measure the size of the underclass with existing surveys. 1 

the best current research can do is to measure the underclass in 
terms of observable characterisitcs . whatever their causes. As We 
will show, even this is not an easy task. Our first method focuses on 
two demographic groups: long term APDC recipients and the homeless. 

According to the Social Security Administration there were 10.8 
million AFDC recipients in Decembeer 1984* All of these were, 
however, hot part of the underclass. At a minimum one should exclud 
45 percent of the caseload, since these recipients will be on the 
program only long enough to rait,e one child from birth to school age 
(6 years). Thus. 5 million is the maximum number of AFDC recipients 
who we would consider part or the underclass. Among the 2 million 
adults In these households, some already work and others would accept 
work if suitable day care could be found. 

To the 5 million one would, want to add any absent fathers of long 
term AFDC recipients. A rough guess is that this would add no more 
than another l to 3 million persons.: Thus, long term welfare 
recipients and their absent fathers number in the range of 6 to 8 
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million, compared to 33,7 million poor people — at most there is one 
loner term welfare recipient for every four people in poverty. 

The homeless comprise another part of the underclass. While 
estimates of the number of homeless vary widely, a commonly used range 
is between .3 and 2.0 million persons. Since many of these people are 
hot covered in Census data, they are excluded from the official 
poverty counts. If they were to be included, poverty would rise to a 
maximum of 35.7 million (of which 5.7 percent would be homeless). 
Thus, even if the homeless and all ion? term welfare recipients an,: 
their fathers were were counted as part of the underclass, the 
mainstream poor would still outnumber the underclass by over three to 



An alternative to using demographic characteristics of 
individuals to define the underclass is to focus on the number of 
people living in urban areas with high concent rat ions of poor people. 
The implicit (and controversial) assumption behind this definition is 
that the underclass is supported by a culture which is only found in 
poor urban areas. This methodology, borrowed from David Ellwood, 
again show that the underclass makes up a relatively small proportion 
of the poverty population. 

Using the I960 Census of Population, an urban poverty area can be 
defined as a census tract with a poverty rate of 40 percent or more in 
1979 in one of the ZOO largest cities. As ah upper bound we assume 
* *1 persons, whether poor or not, living in these urban poverty 

._e E>art of the underclass. This is clearly an upper bound 

1 .n.e at least some of the residents In these broadly defined areas 
will not have absorbed a culture which encourages further poverty, 
table 2 shows that by this definition, the underclass is only 3.7 
million. If the definition Is further restricted to poor persons in 
poverty areas, then the underclass is only 1.8 milli .n. In as much as 
the underclass is often associated with black poverty, Row 2 of Table 

2 shows that 1.3 million poor blacks live in urban poverty areas. 
This is less than 4 percent of the poverty population. 
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Since much of the discussion of the underclass focuses both on 
long tirm welfare recipiency and a lifestyle associated with urban 
Poverty areas, we calculate the number meeting .-oth these criteria. 
Our estimate is # that there are considerably iiss than 1 million long 
term AFDC recipients living in poverty these areas. 2 Thus, if this 
narrow view of the underclass is taken, the underclass makes up only 
three percent of the poverty population. 

in summary, while the problems of the underclass are undoubtedly 
much more difficult to solve and may require substantially different 
approaches than thosi of the mainstream poor, the latter group is much 
larger. Any reform of the tax or wilfari system cannot ignore the 
latter group. 

II. Changes in Size of Poverty and the Underclass over Time 

Implicit in much of the current debate is the assumption that the 
underclass is hot only largi but also growing, in this section we 
present the official figures on the growth in poverty and much cruder 
measures of the changes in the silt? of the underclass over time. 
Figure I plots the official poverty rates since 1959. This series can 
be broken down into three major periods. Poverty rates declined 
sharply through 1973, were basically constant between 1973 and 1979 
and then rose dramatically through 1983' Whether the decline in 1984 
and the projected decline in 1985 (which we will discuss later) marks 
a new trend is open to speculation. However, even with the large 
decline in poverty in 1984. the current rate of 14.4 percent is S-ilI 
well above the 11 to 12 percent level achieved in thi late 1970s. 
When inkind transfers are also counted as income when measuring 
poverty, rates increase at an even faster rate (from 9.2 percent in 
1979 to 12.4 percent in 1984). Thus, there is clear evidence that the 
overall poverty population has grown since the late 1970s. 

We now narrow our focus on the underclass. Sinci the 1969 Census 
of population defined poverty areas only in the 50 largest citiis. 
Table 3 shows the total number of residents and the number of 
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residents in poor areas in these 50 cities in 1969 and 1979. Columns 
3 and 6 show that the growth rate in the number of persons living in 
poverty areas was considerably higher than the growth rate in either 
the total number of persons or the number of poor persons. This 
indicates that the underclass does seem to have grown proportionately 
faster than the rest of the population. 

Growth in the relative size of the underclass might be expert' «>d 
if poverty rates had declined, since the underclass would make up a 
larger proportion of „llq poor as the incomes of mainstream poor 
increased. However, between 1969 and 1979 poverty rates these 50 
urban areas increased from 15.1 to 17.7 percent. 

We conclude tha*: while the underclass continues to be small 
compared to the overall poverty population, its growth is a cause for 
concern. 



III. Policy Prescriptions 

Our suggestions for policy changes are based on the factual 
material presented in the preceeding sections. We believe that the 
growth in the size of the underclass calls for reconsideration of some 
aspects of income support policies . We , however . caution that the 
mainstream poor make up a substantial majority of the low income 
population and that their needs should not be ignored in a rush to 
solve the much more difficult problems of the underclass. 

Growth — One possible approach to antipoverty policy is to 
redesign welfare programs to address only the problems of the 
underclass while allowing the mainstream poor to be lifted but of 
poverty by. economic growth. We believe that there is ample evidence 
that this strategy will not work. Official projections of GNP growth 
and the unemployment rate Indicate that growth will be insufficient to 
do more than make very modest progress against poverty. We project 
that poverty rates will drop from 14.4 percent In 1984 to 14.1 percent 
in 1985. a drop of about . 8 million people. This is a very modest 
decline compared to the drop from 15.3 percent to 14.4 percent 
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between 1983 and 19B4. Using the February 1986 CBO economic 
assumptions and the President's proposed budget, we predict only 
modest further reductions in poverty in 19B6. 

Since we do hot Believe that the economy will grow fast enough to 
rapidly reduce poverty we advocate several programmatic changes. Our 
proposals focus on reform of the federal personal income tax and the 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children Program (AFDC) . The unifying 
theme of pur reforms is that the tax aha transfer systems should 
reward and protect those not expected to work. All available evidence 
shows that taxpayers snd the vast majority of welfare recipients 
Believe that fairness requires the able bodied without young children 
to work i exchange for income. 

Tax RefuT a " The tax reform currently Being reconciled Between 
the House and the Senate will go a long Way toward reducing income 
taxes on the working poor; However, they do not reduce their tax 
burdens to the levels of the r 370' s. 

Three changes in current . orm proposals would aid t-AO >oor at 
relatively low cost to the Treasury. First, the Earned Income Sax 
Credit (EITC). a refundahle credit currently received hy about 6 
million families with children, should he increased. Both Committee 
proposals do so. hut they do hot restore its real value to the level 
of the late 1970s. This would require Increasing the maximum credit 
in 19B6 dollars from $550 to aBout $B00 and rasing the Income ceiling 
from $11,000 to $16,000. Also, the credit should he extended to 
childless poor and near-poor couples who are how ineligible. 

Second, the child care tax credit, which partially offsets child 
care costs for working single parents and couples in which Both 
spouses Work, should Be made refundaBle. Currently, few of the poor 
Benefit from this credit because it is not refundaBle. If rt were, a 
single parent of one child who earned $7,500 ?h 1985 and paid $2,000 
per year for day care would Benefit By about $25o. 

Third, the personal exemption should Bg converted into a 
refundable credit for those who do not Itemize deductions. For 
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example, the $2.0C0 exemption and the fir-', oracket tax rate of 15 
percent reduce a family's tax bill by $300 cnly if its taxable income 
before the exemption i3 $2,000. If a poor family could cho. 
credit of $300 instead of the exemption, rany of those whose oraes 
are so low that they would not benefit fully from the increase in the 
exemption would receive credits. Since the credits would be counted 
as income in the computation of welfare benefits, such a chancre would 
also reduce the welfare rolls. 

If all three reforms were implemented, the poor would not only be 
relieved of their personal income tax liability, but would also 
receive credits offsetting some of their social security taxes. Ther<» 
reforms would not threaten any of the efficiency goals of tax reform 
-- the broadening of the tax base and the lowering of marginal rates. 
They would have smaller work and family discentive effects than would 
any alternative plan to aid the working poor through welfare. 

Welfare Reform - Welfare should likewise be reformed in such a 
way as to reward work and discourage dependency for the able bodied. 
At the same time AFDC should offer necessary income assistance to 
those in temporary need — concern with the underclass should not 
obscure the fact that the vast majority of persons who every receive 
any welfare, receive assista^-*? for less than two years. 

We offer a general gui* ?t a blueprint, for the direction in 
which we think welfare ToZ 3hould move. Implementation of 

changes which we, and oth< ac. ;te involve many difficult 
decisions which we cannot address today: "hould a long term 
Recipient with a young child be required -ci work? Should states 
the federal government pay for jobs offered to long term recipients? 
What should be done to protect the rights of children if the parent 
refuses work? 

We propose mode.st changes in the AFDC program for short term 
recipients and more far reaching changes for longer term recipients. 
Our reforms is to offer options between cash grants training and work 
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for short term recipients who are largely part of the mainstream poor. 

Longer term recipients unable to work would Be covered by a suitably 

modified Supplemental Security Income (SSI) for the disabled while 

those who can work would be offered jobs. 

For recipients who have received assistance for less than six 
years (the time to raise one child to school age) we advocate a 
program. similar to the Massachusetts Employment and Training Choices 
program (ET). Such a program would allow participants to gain 
marketable -.kills and work experience while also continuing to receive 
grants. Making the Jobs program voluntary limits the number of jobs 
which have to be located or created, and allows caseworkers tb focus 
on the recipients' self perceived heeds". Since the majority of people 
entering welfare currently stay on the program for a few years we see 
little argument for hot trusting a recipient's judgement about which 
program is most effective for her, at least during the first six 
years . 

There are two major etrferorices between our approach and ET. 
First, we advocate a program which also allows ribh-recipients to 
obtain training or take jobs when slots are available. This would 
reducr any incentives to ent-r welfare in order to gain the training 
or work benefits from the program. Second, since a program which 
encourages WO rk should hot then limit worX opportunities, we Would hot 
Place a maximum on the number of hours a participant was allowed to 
work. Since we believe most recipients want to work, we expect that 
these two modifications would be expensive. However, if * e are tb 
take the emphasis on work seriously, we mu^t be willing to pay the 
costs of such ah approach. 

For longer term recipients we advocate disability payments for 
those who meet the criteria applied to current SSI recipients and a 
program which requires work In exchange for assistance for the able 
bodied. The program would provide job slois either in the public or 
private sector. Our preference wouM be for jobs in the private 
sector, but if an insufficient number of uch jobs were found then 
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employment at the mininium wage would be offered in the public sector. 
Again participants would be allowed to work full time — they would 
not be limited to working only long enough to pay off their grants, fts 
Is currently the case in the workfare demonstration projects. 
Programs would have to be reformed and coordinated to insure that 
earnings for those working J, 500 hours, plus Food Stamps, housing 
subsidies, and tax credits would yield a poverty line level of income 
for a family of four. 

In summary, we believe that public policy must move in two 
different directions. First, for the vast majority of the poor who 
are not in the underclass, programs should be modified and, in some 
cases, expanded. For those able to work, this involves tax reforms 
and expanded work and training opportunities : Cash grants for this 
group should be available for only limited duration. For those unable 
to work, an expanded SSI program should offer a decent income floor. 
Second, there should be a separate program for those who have not 
managed to leave welfare on their own after six years. This program 
should offer employment opportunities but r\ot direc: cash payments for 
those able to work. 



Footnotes 

1 Wiliiam Julius Wilson is undertaking an ambitious project to 
gather new data to measure the under cless In Chicago. 

2 In 1979 there were 3,56 million AFDC families and .34 million 
famlllea with oublic assistance income^living in poverty-areas. 
ApSlyinl ?his ratio (.34/3.56) to the 10 ; 7 million people receiving 
AFDC in 1984 yields 1.03 million teceipient3 in urban poverty aieas. 
some of whoc are hot long term recipients. 
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Table 1 

Characteristics of Poor Persons and 
Heads of Poor Households in 1984 



Persons by Sex and 
Race of Head 

Male Head 

White 
Black 
Other 

Female Head 

White 
Black 
Other 



Total Persons 



Number 

< thousands ) 



13,385 
3,029 
846 



9,570 
6,462 
408 

33.700 



Poverty Rate 



Q12 
19.1 
13.0 



27.3 
"2.9 
37.7 



14:4 



Work Experience of Head 

Not Expected to Work 

Expected to Work 

Worked 0 Weeks 
Worked 1-48 Weeks 
Worked 49-52 W*pks 



Number 
(thousands) 



7.5 



2.1 
2.4 

2.1 



Percent of Poor 



SI. 0 



15.1 
16.8 

is. i 



Table 2 

Nurber of Persons Living in Poverty Areas 
in ibb Largest Cities in 1979 1 
(millions of persons) 



Poor 



All Races 3.67 1.83 

Blacks 2. 48 127 



1 Poyerty areas are. defined. as_ census -tracks with poverty rates 
above 40 percent in 100 largest SMSAS. 

Source: 1980 Census of Population Subject Report. Poverty Areas 
In Large Cities: Table 1. 
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Table 3 

Number of Persons Living in 50 Lara'.st Cities 
by Poverty Residence — 1969 and 1979 1 
(nillibris of persons) 



All R esidents 



1969 1979 

Total 

All Races 39. B3 37. B3 

Blacks 9.B7 10.59 

(Percent Black) (24.7) (2B.0) 



Percent 
Change 



-5.1 
+7.3 



Residents of Poor Areas 
Percent 

1969 1979 Change 



1^92 
1.41 
(36.2) 



3.22 
2.16 
(47. 7) 



+67.7 
+54 . 6 



Poor 

All Races 6.00 6.71 

Blacks 2.69 3.14 

(Percent Black) (44.B) (46.7) 



+11. B 
+16.7 



.92 
.71 
(29.5) 



1.61 
1.12 
(43.8) 



+75.0 
+57.7 



Poverty arias aH defined as Census Tracks with poverty rates above 40 
percent in the largest 50 SMSA's in 1969. 



pe 
Source : 



Computations from Hatching the 50 SMSA's In 1970 Census. of __ 
Popluation subject Reports. Low Ihcome_Ateas_in Large Cities: 
Table 1 with the sane SW5A^a_in_198Q_Census of Population 
Subject Reports, Poverty Areas in Large Cities: Table 1. 
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fEieerpt From The Public Interest] 

POVER TY, WELFARE & WORKFARE 



Is welfare 
reaOy the problem? 

DAVID T. ELPVOOD & LAWRENCE H. SUMMERS 

T 

:_ -A- HE POVERTY ISSUE is gridlocked. 

No one is satisfied with current policy, but no alternative can gener- 
ate iruch support. The sources of dissatisfaction are well-illustrated 
in two recent tracts on the poverty problem: Charles Murray's Los- 
ing Ground and Michael Harrington^ The New American Po- < 
Murray notes that poverty has increased in the last fifte* 
while federal social spending has ballooned. He argues for • 
Laffer curve: Attempts to reduce poverty actually have riiic 
worse. Harrington sees the problem of rising poverty i. one 
by government fraction rather than action. He asserts that the Vi ar 
on Poverty Was never really declared and argues that withjut a 
massive effort, there is no real chance of combatting poverty. 

We have reviewed the existing policies and our national record 
in reducing poverty. Despite the haphazard evolution of these poli- 
cies jnd their seeming lack of coherence, they function reasonably 
well. Our conclusion is that, given the resources devoted to fighting 
poverty, the policies have done as .well as we could have hoped. 
There is logic to the broad outlines of the current "safety net." Cate- 
gorical programs have provided financial support to the need' /.rid 



A version of this article wffl appear in Fighting Poverty: What Works 7jj J What 
Doesn't, Sheldon Danziger and Daniel Weinberg, eds. (Cambridge: Harva.d Univer- 
sity Press, forthcoming). 
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probably have not caus: .. i:; a;;-.: ieivi' " n* <be . ijrr^tu prob- 
lems. It is true that current if. sis ;_c : : do relatively 1-Uk- to 
help the poor achieve seif-suff. -a c; c u ameliorate so:\.e of the 
serious social problems attending -yoy^'i , tn\X a review of the rec- 
ord does not support the view they c;:vced ihem. 

Measuring tf.v'-i / 

Any discussion of trends in poverty must rely on some measure 
of the incidence of poverty. And sny single poverty measure is 
bound to be misleading. We concentrate here oh trends in the 
officially defined poverty rate: that fraction of the population liv- 
ing in families with incomes bilow the poverty line: It is important 
to understand that the poverty line is a fixed level of real income 
(which varies by family size) thought to be sufficient to provide a 
minimally adequate standard of living. It is adjusted each year only 
for changes in the cost of living. Changes in the poverty rate thus 
provide ah indicator of society's success in alleviating hardship 
among those with relatively low incomes, and do not necessarily 
indicate changes in income inequality, which is quite another issue. 
It is also important to recognize that only cash payments are treated 
as part of family income in the official poverty measure. In-kind 
benefits such as medical care, food stamps, or housing assistance are 
hot counted at all. 

Figure T ^spicts Se trends since 1959 in thepoverty rate, defined 
as the percentage of all persons living, in families with cash income 
below the poverty, line. We have broken down the figures for the 
elderly and nonelderly separately. For those over sixty-five, there 
was dramatic and relatively continual progress up to 1974, some 
modest progress through 1978, end a relatively Mat poverty level 
since that time. For the nonelderly there was a dramatic decline in 
the poverty rate between 1959 and 1969. Then progress halted The 
rate moved up and down throughout the 1970s, finally turning up 
rather sharply in the 1980s. It is the dramatic halt to_progress in 
reducing the poverty rate for the nc-r^lderly which seemed to coin^ 
cide with Se onset of the Great Society programs that has sparked 
die current dissatisfaction with our ahtipoverty efforts. Throughout 
this article we focus primarily bh the hbhelderly, since there api ears 
co be less concern that bur efforts at helping senior citizens were 
ineffectual or counterproductive: 

Poverty and economic change 

How much of the poverty rate can be explained by general eco- 
nomic developments? Figure II plots the nonelderly poverty rate 
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IS HE REALLY THE PROBLEM? 



Figure t Official Poverty Rates for the Elderly and Nonelderly 
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Figure g. Relationship of Official Poverty Rate among Nonelderly Persons 
to Pove rty Line as a Fraction of Median Family Income, 1959-1983* 
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along with the poverty threshold expressed as a fraction of median 
income. It is apparent that the curves dovetail almost perfectly: 
Almost all oj the variation in the poverty rate is tracked by move- 
ments iri median family income. The poverty ratc % and the poverty 
line as a fraction oj total jamily income, move almost completely 
together. 

One does see a slight divergence of the trends ;n the 1980s. But 
here, it should be noted, the poverty rate is basically tracking tru- 
performance of the economy. In real terms, median family income 
in Idtd was no higher than it was in 19C?._ In the recession of 1982, 
it actually fell 5 percent belo^ T the 1969 level. Average families 
today have no more real '•• v ' they did almost fifteen years 
ago. It should hot come as * «■ ttprise, then, tha* poor families 

were not much better off 1 A*" 1 it seems reasonable to blame 
the same factors for the sh " "n the fortunes of both the poor 
and the nonpoor. 

The reasons for the lack of growth in median family income are 
not entirely r.iear. Real per capita disposable income did rise by 
27.5 percent: Some of the explanations must therefore lie in demo- 
graph*: changes which were affecting both the poor and the non- 
poor. There has been since the 1960s a large increase in the number 
of female-headed families, and average family si2e declined from 
3.6 to 3.3. The share of income going to single individuals also 
increased substantially. But demographics alone cannot be the 
entire story. Median income of full-year, full-time male workers 
also declined between 1970 and 1980. Luchof the blame must be 
placed on the productivity slowdown, which reduced the annual 
rate of growth of productivity to 0.8 percent in the 1970s after 
nearly two arid a half decades of growth ^ ^most 3 percent per 
year: disposable income increased because more people were work- 
ing, not because wages increased. Whatever the reasons fo- the 
decline, it would be absurd to blame changes in mediari family 
income on social welfare program mistakes. Making the poor better 
or worse off should not affect median income because tihe middle 
family in the income distribution would not be directly affected. 

A brief consideration of the relevant magnitudes, makes it clear 
why movements in. average family incomes should be a dominant 
determinant of the fortunes of the poor. The bottom fifth of all fam- 
ilies gets about 6 percent of total personal income: This figure has 
been remarkably stable for most of the past twenty years: At pres- 
ent, therefore, a 10 percent increase in disposable personal income 
would raise the amount of income flowing to the poor by $13 bil- 
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lion - A 25 percent increase, such as thai achieved between J 361 and 
1966, would increase the income of the bottom fifth by more than 
the total cost of all ineans-tested cash assistance programs plus Food 
Stamps. 

There is an alternative way of seeing that the performance of the 
economy will be a dominant determinant of the economic condition 
of the poor. A majority of the nonelderly poor are in male-headed 
families. For this group, at least 75 percent of income : suits from 
earnings. Even among poor, female-headed family with children, 
fully 40 percent of all income comes from working The fraction is 
much greater for families near the poverty line— ihe ones wi:b will 
be drawn into or put of poverty as the economy sw:ngs. 

Still, it is troubling to find that poverty rates have tracked median 

family income so closely. Expenditures on social welfare programs 
increased many times during the late 1960s and early 1970s. Should- 
n't we have expected some improvement in poverty, if for no other 
reason than that transfers from the government should have pushed 
more people across the poverty line? This lack of progress seems to 
have fueled the current perception that the antipoverty programs 
were a failure. { -arles Murray even argues that the growth in gov- 
ernment programs induced the poor to stop relying on Private sources 
of income and start relying on public sources, reducing their hopes 
for self-sufficiency. Let us examine this argument. 

It is customary to break social welfare expenditures into three 
categories: social insurance; cash assistance; and in-kind benefits. 
The social insurance system is clearly geared to the middle class, 
designed to protect those who retire or who suffer some calamity 
such as total disability, unemployment, or work injury and there: 
fore are unable to earn money. Medicare, which covers much of the 
medical care needs of the aged and totally disabled who receive 
Social, Security, is usually classified as a social insurance program 
ever/ though it provides in-kind benefits. Most workers are covered 
by these programs so 'ong as they have worked a reasonable period, 
far rrom_being incoi j-tested, these programs tend to give higher 
benefits to those who had higher earnings before retirement, dis- 
ability, or unemployment Thus the programs do protect some'fam- 
ilies from poverty, but they really are designed tc -iotect middle- 
class incomes. 

Benefits For the poor 
Cash assistance is offered to certain low-income groups. In most 
areas, only three -roups really qualify for significant cash assis- 
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tance- the aged; the totally disabled; and persons in single-parent 
families. Supplemental Security Income (SSI) covers the first, two 
groups while Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
covers the third. There is some assistance available for others: Most 
states offer a very modest General Assistance (GA) program, often 
for people who are partially disabled. Some states also offer an 
ATOC-Unemployed Parent (AFDC-UP) program for two-parent 
families In fact, there me stringent restrictions on eligibility for 
AFDC-UP and the program is extremely small, less than 5 percent 
of the total AFDC program. The cash transfer programs are explic- 
itly income-tested and benefits decline as income rises. 

Finally, there are a variety of in-kind benefits available. Food 
Stamps provide modest benefits per person in the form of vouchers, 
but the benefits are available, on a scale which varies by income to 
all poor persons (except students and strikers). Medicaid provides 
medical benefits to the poor, but only to thus who are aged per- 
manently disabled, or are in single-parent fancies.. There are hous- 
ing assistance programs and a number of other modest in-kind bene- 
fit like Low Income Home Energy Assistant . _ 

Table I shows the magnitude and the jr;L- vth of these various 
programs. Expenditures are divided by rn^r beneficiary, group: 
"the elderly; the totally disabled; and all * Certainly the most 
prominent fact on the table is that the W ^ all expenditures and 
The bulk of the dollar growth has beeii in t vograms for the elderly. 
We would certainly expect to see, as we 1- -: e seen, a very dramatic 
reduction in poverty among this group even in the 1970s, when 
growth was rather flat. - 

By almost any standard, expenditures on cash assistance pro- 
grams specifically targeted at the poor arc small. Taken together, 
all the cash assistaiu-e programs for the nrwelderly totalled less than 
$20 billion in 1982. That is a considerable increase over 1960, when 
benefits were under $5 billion (in 1980 dollars). But it still repre- 
sents much less than 1 percent of GNP. federal expenditures for 
these programs are less than 2 percent of the federal budget. 

These expenditures are too small to have very much effect on 
measured poverty. Cash assistance pushes j ust 5 percent of poor per- 
sons out of poverty. Spreading the $20 billion spent on cash assis- 
tance across all the 30.6 million non-elderly poor yields an average 
cash benefit of slightly over $50 per person per month. Benefits are 
actually con -.rated on those persons who are single parents or 
disabled. But for single parents, benefits average only $100 monthly 
per person; for the disabled, they average roughly $220. These 
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table J. Cosb of Major Public Assistance and Social Insurance Programs 
for the Elderly, Totally Disabled, arid Ad Others 
{Billions of Constant 2980 Dollars)* 



1960 _ 2970 79 gQ 

PROGRAMS FOR THE ELDERLY 
Social Insurance 

^I^.Secujity, Old Age, and Survivor's .... $29.2 $60.7 $104.7 
Public Employee and Railroad Retirement . . 9:7 21 :9 44.3 

_ Medicare** ....:.;:...::::; o 16.8 29.1 

Cash Assistance 
Supplemental Security Income (and Old Age 
distance) 4.5 4> q 2.7 

In»k*nd_ Benefits 

Medicaid 1 * ......:...::::::.;...: 0 4.1 8.7 

Food Stamps . . . . . . . . . . .'. . q q q q ^ 

Housing* 0.1 0.5 2.5 

PROGRAMS FOR THE T v " ' ' DtSAi: . lD 
Social insurance 

Soc^Security bisabiJ 1.6 6:5 15.4 

Medicare* 0 0 4.5 

Cash Assistance 
Supplemental Security Income (and Aid to 
the Disabled) 0.7 2.1 5.0 

in-Kind Benefits 

Medicaid 1 * 0 2.2 7.0 

PROGRAMS FOR OTHERS 
Social Insurance _ 

Unemployment Insurance 8.4 91.3 18.9 

Wdrkejs'Compensation 3.6 6.5 13.6 

Cash Assistance _ 
A:d_ to Families With Dependent CHOdreh 

(AFDC)., 2.8 10.3 12.5 

. General Assistance (GA) ...:....... 0.9 1.3 1.4 

In -Kind Benefits 

Medicaid^. q 3^ 75 

F^dStamps \* 0 1.1 S.6 

Housing s 0.4 l.Q j.'y 

• Sourca: Social Security Bulletin Annual Statistical Supplement 1982 (Wa»Sin«on l',S, Gov 

Tables 640, 543; and Statistical Abstract 1^" 8 . \Me K9. 

M^^«aAd Medicaid beganJiLl96G^ 

"i A E ? m * te k*J*d on Action of persons rtttovir.* louring assistance who are elderly. (See Bureau 

of the Census^lQfHJ J . 

■ So^al Security Disability Insurance program began in 1956. 
Medicare was extended to the disabled in 1974. 



amounts just are not sufficient to push very many persons out of 
poverty;. 

^Perhapr even more important, over the period wKen 
rates were stable, there ;v*»re only modest changes in e> - 
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these programs. Between 1970 and 1980, cash assistance expendi- 
tures rose from $13.7 billion to $18.9 billion. Yet over the entire 
decade, annual expenditures, per. nonelderly poor person rose just 
$93! Su rh an increase would hardly be noticed in the poverty statis- 
tics. And even that figure overstates the significance of the increase: 
Nearly all of the growth in thejse programs came in the disability 
program, which reaches only two million persons. 

Programs which provide in-kind benefits, such as Food Stamps, 
housing assistance, or medical care, did grow considerably over the 
1970s. But none of these gets counted as income for purposes of 
defining poverty, though they clearly reduce hardship: 

The Food Stamp program comes closest to offering cash assis- 
tance, and benefits from the program should surely be counted as 
income in calculating poverty. Unlike almost every other major 
social program, Food Stamps are available to all poor families regard- 
less of their characteristics. But average benefits are relatively low 
—less than $40 per month per person. Thus the program would not 
push very many people out of poverty even if its benefits were 
included as measured income. If Food Stamps were treated as income 
in 1982, the number of nonelderly poor would have fallen from 
30 JB million to 29.1 million. Housing assistance is also available— -in 
1980, $4 billion was spent on the nonelderly: There are also a vari- 
ety of child welfare, child nutrition, social services, and other pro- 
grams. We do not have an exact total for these for the nonelderly, 
but it is probably between $5 and $10 billion. 

Medical care falls into a special category. Persons Who are in 
single-parent families or who are totally disabled and a few others 
can qualify for Medicaid. In 1980 the cost for single parents was 
$7.5 billion; for the disabled, $7 billion. It is less appropriate to 
Sink of medical care in the same way that cash assistance or food 
stamps are viewed. The poor never bought much health insurance 
prior to the start of the program in 1967 so provision for medical 
care was not really counted in determining the poverty level. Care 
was provided on a charity basis, in government-financed county 
hospitals, or it was simply not provided. 

Because none of these in-kind benefits is counted in income, they 
cannot reduce statistically measured poverty. But there are indica- 
tions that these programs have been at least partially successful in 
achieving their specific goals. Life expectancy in the U.S. rose more 
daring the 1970s than during either the 1950s or 1960s. Perhaps more 
significantly, life expectancy rose more for nonwhites than whites: 
4.2 years versus 2.7 years. Similarly, the nonwhite infant mortality 
rate declined almost twice as much in absolute terms as the white 
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rate. And both caloric intake and protein consumption of the poor 
increased relative to the middle class. "Nufcitional inequality" 
declined noticeably. 

Benefits for the middle class 

The really large growth in social benefite for the nonelderly 
came in the social insurance programs — the programs for the mid- 
dle class: Unemployment insurance (UI), Workers* Compensation 
(We), Social Security Disability (DI), and .Medicare for the dis- 
abled together cost $52 billion in 1980, up from $22 billion just a 
decade before. 

These programs are hot generally perceived by the public as 
being antipoverty programs; and rightly so. Their benefits go largely 
to die middle class. Only one-quarter of UI and WC funds go to 
persons who would otherwise, be poor. Nonetheless, their signifi- 
cance in aiding the poor should not be understated. For those for- 
merly poor persons lucky enough to receive UI or WC benefits; 
thxee-qua^ers are pushed out of poverty by them. Indeed, in some 
respects these programs probably do more to reduce poverty among 
the nonelderly than the cask assistance programs do. If UI and WC 
did not exist, at least 3 million more nonelderly people would be 
poor. (We have rib comparable figures for the DI program.) 

So it is riot really surprising that measured poverty hardly im- 
proved during the 1970s. The single most important correlate with 
poverty — median family income — did not change. On governments 
side of the ledger, ei^nditures for cash assistance directed to the 
poor started small and did riot increase very much. In-kind benefits 
increased dramatically, but they are riot counted in income; so they 
could riot improve measured poverty: 

But whether or not government transfers were large enough to 
have a significant effect on poverty, concerns remain that govern- 
ment may actually be contributing to the poverty problem by dis^ 
couraging work and encouraging single-parent family formation. 
We looked at three groups that figure prominently in any discussion 
of the disadvantaged in America: The first two are afforded the 
bulk of cash assistance — the disabled and those in single-parent 
families. For both of these groups, existing policies have been indicted 
as having important counterproductive influences. The third group, 
black youth, has at times been cited as an associated victim of the 
current welfare system. In all three cases; we considered whether or 
not transfer policies must bear significant responsibility for the 
problems faced by the groups. _ _ 

The disability insurance (DI) portion of Social Security and Sup- 
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plemental Security Income, which provides for those who are dis- 
abled and poor, grew enormously during the 1970s— both more 
than doubled during the decade; The combined cost of social insur- 
ance and cash assistance and in-kind benefits for the disabled was 
nearly $33 billion in 1980. Recently it has been charged that the 
program has reduced labor force participation of middle-aged men: 
Tiie ^arge A ser l ou *' since the program is intended solely for those 
who cannot work. 

The program's growth has indeed coincided With a significant 
decrease in labor, force participation among men: In 1960, only 
about 4 per ent of men aged forty-five to fifty-four were out of the 
labor force. By 1980, the figure Had reached almost 9 percent. For 
black men the increases were even more dramatic: frorii 7 percent 
up to 16 percent. Motivated by these statistics, a need to cut bud- 
pets, and a host of anecdotes, the Reagan administration undertook 
a major tightening of eligibility rules under DI in the early 1980s, 
cutting several hundred thousand people and making eligibility 
more difficult to obtain. These policy developments coincided with 
increasing criticism within some academic circles of this antippverty 
program for contributing to declining male labor force participa- 
tion. The argument was that men who could work have been shift- 
ing to Disability Insurance. Thus Donald Parsons concluded in 1980 
that the recent increase in nonparticipation in the labor force of 
prime- aged men can be largely explained by the increased generos- 
ity of social welfare transfers (though these findings have been dis- 
puted by other economists). 

One approach to exploring the employability of those who 
received disability insurance is to look at the earnings patterns of 
those who applied but Were denied. Certainly those who were denied 
assistance are on average considerably more employable than those 
granted benefits. Unfortunately, there are few data from recent 
years on the subsequent earnings of those denied disability benefits. 
However, the Social Security Administration (SSA) has examined 
the subsequent earnings experience of those denied benefits in 1967 
and 1970. In assessing this evidence, it is important to recall that the 
fraction ofjlisability applicants denied eligibility has risen steadily 
through time, from 49 percent in 1965 to 52 percent in 1975 to 
66 percent in 1980. Thus rejections are even more common now 
than during that study period.. 

Yet in the late 1960s, virtually all of those who were rejected by 
the Disability Insurance program did little work in subsequent years. 
A SSA staff paper summarized the 1967 survey results by noting: "A 
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la^ge proportion of the denied applicants never returned to compet- 
itive employment despite many years of work prior to their disabil- 
ity and an administrative decision in K 67 that they were still able 
to do so." Further, "Four-fifths of these claimants who were initially 
denied in 1937 did not return to sustained competitive employment 
in the following five years." 1 Similar results were obtained in the 
1970 survey. 

Preliminary work by John Bound suggests that these basic con- 
clusions hold in recent years even if one looks across, the entire age 
distribution of persons under sixty applying for disability benefits. 
More than half do not return to sustained work. Arid those who do 
return to work buffer earnings losses of riearlv SO percent. 

Since 1970 the DI program has doubled in size: Some of the 
increase is undoubtedly due to increased knowledge of the program 
and some may be due to increased benefit levels and some relax- 
ation in standards. But even if the program now were taking p ^ople 
equivalent to the least-employable four-fifths of those rejected in 
1970, it would still be taking a group which would have done no 
sustained work whether or not they had been accepted. And recall 
that in 1980, prior to the recently increased restrictions, 66 percent of 
applicants were denied entry to a program that is designed for the 
totally disabled. Those who apply are unlikely to be very healthy. 

Disability programs appear to be one example where a carefully 
targeted program can give generous benefits without generating 
large adverse incentive effects. But the program succeeds largely 
because benefits are based on a relatively objective and difficult-to- 
alter set of physical conditions. 

AFDC and single-parent families 

The mounting number of children being raised in single-parent 
households is commanding increased national attention: The appaN 
ent "crisis of the family** is noted most acutely with respect to black 
households, but the trends seem to extend to all racial and economic 
groups. The numbers are stark. By the time today's children turn 
eighteen, some 45 percent of whites arid 85 percent of blacks aie 
expected to have lived for some part of their life in a single-parent 
household. At a minimum those who live in single-parent house- 
holds face financial hardship; there may be other adverse conse- 
quences as well. 

1 Ralph Tretei,!* Appeal By.Deni^ Disability Claimants," Social. Security Admin- 
istration staff paper No. 23 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976), 
pp. 22, 25. 
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Certainly the most troubling and potentially the most damning 
accusation leveled against the current welfare system is the charge 
that it encourage the formation and perperuadon of single-parent 
families. The specifics of the charges have changed over time, but 
not the basic message. Originally, it was suggested that we had 
developed a welfare system that rewarded single-parent families by 
denying benefits to families with two parents. More recently, in the 
wake of the negative income tax experiments, it is alleged that by 
relieving a family of the necessity of relying on two parents for 
income, welfare facilitates marital disruption. 

Figure III plots the fraction of all children living in a female- 
headed household and the fraction of all children who have received 
AFDC since 1960. The fraction of all children living in a female- 
headed household started rising much faster in the late 1960s, at 
precisely the time when the number of children on AFDC rose 
sharply. Butjthen the trends diverged-— dramatically so. 

Since 1972, the fraction of all children who live in a female- 
headed household has jumped quite dramatically, from 14 percent 
to almost 29 percent. Daring that same period, the fraction of all 
children who were in homes collecting AFDC held almost constant, 
at 12 percent. The figures are even more dramatic for bracks. Between 
1972 and ig80 the number of black children in fern ale- headed fam- 
ilies rose nearly 20 percent. The number of black children on AFDC 
actually feU by 5 percent. 

if AFDC were pulling families apart and encouraging the for- 
mation of single-parent families, it is very hard, to understand why 
the number of children on the program would remain constant 
throughout the period in our history when family structures changed 
the most. 

These figure are easy to understand in tight of the fact that real 
AFDC levels fell by almost 30 percent between 1970 and 1980 in the 
median state. Even in some comparatively liberal states, benefits 
plummeted. In New York City, benefits dropped 33 percent in real 
terms over this period. Food Stamps mitigated the declines some- 
what. But between 1971 and 1983, combined Food Stamps and 
AFDC benefits fell by 22 percent in real terms in the median state. 
A smaller and smaller fraction of children in single-parent families 
were receiving AFDC For a very simple reason—benefit levels, and 
therefore eligibility, were being sharply cut back. 

Perhaps the impact of AFDC benefits was delayed, or perhaps 
once a threshold is reached, people do not react to changes in bene- 
fit levels. These explanations could explain why family structures 
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Figure HL 



Comparative Percentages of Children in Female- Headed 
end AFDC Households, 1960-1982* 
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_ * Source;. U-S^JLurcau of the Censm (Current Population Reports, set. P-20), Household and 
Family Characteristics, various years; Social Security Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement, 
various years. 



continued to change even as benefits fell: But we can think of no 
story crediting AFDC with a very iarge part in inducing changed 
family structures which is consistent with a falling absolute number 
of children on the program. 

And what about the sharp rise in the fraction of. all births to 
unmarried black mothers? The birth rate to unmarried black women 
fell 13 percent between 1970 and 1980. But the birth rate among all 
married black women feH even more — by 38 percent — so the frac- 
tion of births, to unmarried women rose. During the same period, 
the unmarried birth rate to whites rose by 27 percent. It seems diffi- 
cult to argue that AFDC was a major influence iu unmarried births 
when there was simultaneously a rise in the birth rate to unmarried 
whites and a fati in the rate for unmarried blacks. 2 

Probably the most important lesson of the time-series analysis is 
that family structure changes just do not seem to minor benefit level 
changes. We have already made rather Draconian cuts in benefit 
levels and family structure changes have not slowed appreciably. It 



2 See. f°r example, Mary Jo Bane and David T. EUwood, ^^ejmpact ©f AFDC 
on Family Structure and Living Arrangements,'' Jjurnal of Labor Rescarrh (forth- 
coming, 1986). 
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seems hard to believe *hat further cuts would do much to hold fam- 
ilies together: 

A second approach also fails to find a strong connection between 
AFDC and family structure. Benefit levels vary widely from state to 
state. In Mississippi in 1980, a single-parent family of four coald get 
a maximum of $120 per month in AFDC benefits, and that amount 
had been raised from $60 per month only a few years earlier. In 
California or New York, the same family could get $563 in benefits. 

The gaps between states are not quite as large as they might 
seem,_ because the Food Stamps program is a federal one with uni- 
form benefit levels nationally. As such it_ narrows the gaps jn bene- 
fits between states. But even including Food Stamps, benefits vary 
by a factor of two to three. Food Stamps are available whether or 
not one is in a single-parent family, so their impact on family for- 
mation choices is unclear. 

The obvious test is to compare the percentage of children living 
in female-headed households, or the divorce rate or the birth rate to 
unmarried women, with benefit levels across the states. Figure IV 
provides such a comparison for 1980. There is hb obvious relation- 
ship between the percentage of children not living in two-parent 
families and AFDC benefit levels across states: The same holds for 
almost every other measure of family structure as well, including 
divorce rates and 6ut-o£wedlbck birth rates. More sophisticated 
regression techniques which control for differing socioeconomic 
characteristics across states typically also show little or hb rela- 
tionship. 

_ Our conclusion is that AFDC nas far less to do with changes in 
family structures than has been alleged. We suspect that the changes 
are probably better traced to changing attitudes toward welfare 
anc ^heightened independence brought about by a host of forces that 
seemed to have come to a crescendo in the late 1960s. In the black 
community, family structure changes may have had more to do 
with the changing fortunes of black men than the availability of 
AFDC. 

AFDC and single mothers 

Unlike ^_d£sability program, there are undoubtedly some 
reductions in labor supply by female family heads induced by the 
current program. However, studies suggest that AFDC has had a 
modest effect in reducing work. Welfare mothers do not seem to be 
very sensitive to work incentives. Most recently, changes have been 
made in the AFDC program which essentially eliminate all work 
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Fiytire VL Relation of State AFDC Benefit Levels to Proportion 
of Blask Children in Single-Parent Households, 1980« 
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ment Compensation, Background material on poverty (1983. p. 83J. 

incentives. After four months, benefits are reduced at least $1 fcr 
each dollar the woman earns over $30. Yet available evidence indi- 
cates that there has been little change in the work of single mothers. 

Concerns about AFDC run deeper than just a fear that short- 
term work incentives are distorted. There is a sense that long-term 
dependency has developed, that people have come to rely on wel- 
fare to meet needs that they could and would meet on their own if 
they had no jriternative. Except for the case studies of sociologists, 
we know of no definitive work on the extent to which pathological 
dependency, exists, or on the role that AFDC has had in creating 
such dependency. 

1 But there is information on the # duration of AFDC receipt which 
does shed some light oh this issue. The evidence, as analyzed by 
Mary Jo Bane and David Eliwood for example, suggests two sub- 
groups within the AFDC population. Most people who use AFDC 
stay oh the program a relatively short time. At least 50 percent leave 
within two years, 85 percent leave within eight. Most women who 
ever use AFDC do not seem to get trapped by it. At the same time, 
the ninority which does stay oh a long time accumulates and thus 
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ultimately receives most of the benefits that are paid out. That 
minority also accounts for a large fraction of people who are on the 
program at any one point in time; The 15 percent of new recipients 
who stay eight years or more on the program collect more than 50 
percent of thn benefits paid but. Further,_certairi women are at par- 
ticular risk of long-term dependency. Unmarried mothers, high 
school dropouts, and nonwhites all tend to have much longer stays 
than others. 

Thus the program does provide short-term relief to the majority 
of the people it touches, but the bulk of its expenditures goes to a 
group that is in feet ^epen dent bri welfare for an extended period. 
^Kjieperidetit group is a legitimate source of concern. There is riot 
any good evidence Sat they are trapped by welfare perse; we only 
know that they rely on it for at least part of their support: Such 
dependence is easily explained. Few single mothers get much child 
support from absent fathers, so there are just two routes to_ self- 
sufficiency— work and marriage. Arid both of these can be ham- 
pered by the presence of young children: Still, the fact that many 
are found in this state of dependence seems undesirable: 

Knowingly or unknowingly we have been engaged in an experi- 
hien*: over the past ten years. This experiment has been carried out 
at expense cf single mothers arid its results can bz judged a fail- 
ure. We have cut back AFDC benefits considerably, but there has 
been no noticeable effect on family structure or work. We can be 
sure the impact on the well-being of single mothers was noticed by 
the families. We have also conducted an experiment in allowing 
benefit; to vary across states for years. Here, too, there is little evi- 
dence that these differences have had any noticeable effect on work 
or family structure. 

Yet there are sources of concern. There is little evidence that the 
current system causes large changes in family structure. But there is 
reason to worry that massive widening of welfare benefits to other 
g^Eps could have more serious disruptive effects. The negative 
income tax experiments suggested that a system which allowed a 
husband and wife to split up and ea"ch collect benefits independently 
increased marital splits among low-income familes by as much as 
30 percent more than was true under the existing system. These 
results, while not definitive (splits d?d not increase in one site, racial 
P 3 ** 6 ?* 4 * differed across sites), do serve as a warning that major 
changes in incentives could have important consequences, at least 
for marital stability. 

And dependency is a problem for some AFDC recipients, at least 
if dependency is defined as long-term welfare receipt. Such depen- 
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dency is troubling, particularly since it seems to be greatest umong 
groups that have considerable disadvantages to begin with. Our 
current_welfare policies may. have some influence on this depen- 
dence. There is a widespread hope that government could do some- 
thing to help these women become self-sufficient. 

Yet government has not shown much capacity to improve the 
situation very much. We know of no serious policy that encourages 
family formation. We have tried various programs that have had 
some success (particularly Supported Work) in helping long-term 
recipients and poor women generally, but gains have been quite 
modest. While the desire to pursue Ways to improve the ability of 
single women to support themseiv^ is widespread, few who have 
designed these programs have very optimistic expectations. 

The peculiar nature or the welfare problem for single mothers is 
the fact that society generally recognizes and encourages mothers 
who stay home and care for children, but it also sees self-sufficiency 
as a virtue and it is increasingly unwilling to accept welfare depen- 
dence among single mothers in the way it accepts it among the dis- 
abled. Thus one cannot have a program of high benefits and no 
work incentives, as is offered the disabled. More complex regula- 
tions about work and child care are inevitable given social prefer- 
ences. Diverse services must be offered. 

Black youth and the "job gap" 

By every conceivable measure the labor market situation for 
young blacks is bad and getting worse. Figure V shows the unem- 
ployment rate among black and white youth aged sixteen to nine^ 
teen from 19S5 to 1980. While the rate for white youth has been rel- 
atively steady throughout the period, the rate for blacks has risen 
almost continually, though it was during the 1970s Sat the gap 
really widened. If we look at the sexes separately* we see similar 
patterns for young men and women. Things get somewhat better as 
tha youth age, but the gap between the races has been widening fo- 
those aged twenty to twenty-four as well: The magnitude of the 
problem cannot be overstated. In 1980, before the recession really 
hit,_pnly one in three black teenagers, out of school had any job. 

What is all the more perplexing about this widening gap is the 
fact that the changes have come at a tixhu when developments are 
occurrir ; that might htve been expected to narrow the racial gap. 
Civil rights legislation was passed in the f 960s which reduced overt 
discrimination in the workplace. The educational patterns of the 
races have been converging: Similar proportions of blacks and whites 
now complete high school. College is almost as common for non- 
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Figure V. Unernpjoynient among .Teen aged 
BUck and White Youth. 1954-1 980« 
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* Source: VS. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics (1934). 

whites as whites. Blacks are also harrowing the racial gap in the 
more highly paid professions: 

The fear of many conservatives is that the very abcial forces 
which predominated in the late 1960s, particularly the push for 
social welfare programs, lead to a destruction of traditional values 
and expectations that hard work pays off in the long run._ We are 
hot competent to judge the entire sociological impact of public pol- 
icy generally or to evaluate changing values in America's ghettos. 
But we can explore the logic of an assertion that the expansion of 
social welfare programs played a major role in the decline of work 
among black youth. 

We will concentrate oh employment of black male youth to 
avoid problems associated with childbearihg among young women. 
Is it plausible that social welfare policies have caused a severe decline 
in the work ethic among young black men? 

Certainly such policies have not removed incentives to work: Sin- 
gle men are eligible for very little in the way of federally sponsored 
welfare benefits. A youth living alone is eligible _pnly for Food 
Stamps: In 1982, his benefits would have been $70 per month, 
hardly enough to live on. For the first $85 the youth earns, benefits 
are not reduced at ail, then for every dollar he earned these benefits 
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would be reduced by only 25 cents: If he found a full-time minimum* 
wage job he would earn $560 per month in gross earnings and at 
least $450 after taxes and expenses. It certainly seems hard to 
believe that the Food Stamp program would reduce the financial 
rewards to work much. 

If the youth lives at home (as most do), the picture hardly 
changes: If he lives in a poor rwc-parent household, his family is 
likely to be collecting Food Stamps. His presence in the home increases 
the monthly stamp allotment by roughly $60 per month. This allot- 
ment is diminished by the same formula as above if he works. Con- 
trary to popular belief, a child eighteen-years-old or over who is not 
in school cannot now and never could be counted as a part of ah 
AFDC unit. That means that a family's AFDC benefits do not 
depend on whether the youth lives with the family or not, and 
benefits will not be reduced if he earns more. 

Thus it is extremely unlikely that welfare programs, have robbed 
young black men of an incentive to work with their direct effects. 
But there is a broader concern. Perhaps the whole structure of wel- 
fare has created a culture of nonwork and dependence. Such a pos- 
sibility is very hard to test, but there are several facts .which are 
hard to explain in light of such a hypothesis: Employment rates for 
young men living in two-parent families are not very different from 
those of youngsters living with one parent. In 1975^some 23 percent 
of young black men living with two parents and 21 percent of those 
living with one parent had jobs. For whites, the figures are closer to 
50 percent for both- family types. One would generally expect to 
find a difference by family type simply because youth jobs are typi- 
cally found through informal networks and one would anticipate 
that those in fatherless homes would have less access to such net- 
works. Moreover, though unemployment does fall among blacks as 
family income rises, the differential between whites and blacks is 
largely unchanged. 

Black youth living in central cities do not seem to fare much 
worse than those living outside the ghettos. According to the 1980 
Census, 32 percent of but-bf-schbbl black youth in central cities had 
jobs whereas 38 percent of those living in the suburbs were em- 
ployed. Similarly only 35 percent of out-of-school nonwhites living 
in nonfarm rural areas were working. While the figures above differ 
slightly, _t_hey are all vastly lower than the 62 percent figure for 
whites. If black youth unemployment were concentrated in the 
ghettos, it Would be easier to point to the culture of poverty hypo- 
thesis; 
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The fact that black/white youth unemployment differentials 
seem to persist for all geographic locations, for all family types, and 
for all income groups clearly suggests something more fundamental 
is to blame than the growth of welfare programs, which amount to 
less than 1 percent of GNP: 

Among researchers who have looked at the problem, Sere is no 
consensus about what is happening. Most of the simple theories 
have been tried and they do not account for all of the widening di£ 
fereritial between blacks arid whites. There is considerable evidence 
of a job shortage for black youths Kim B. Clark and Lawrence H: 
Summers have documented that black youth unemployment responds 
very strongly to aggregate demand,* but such an explanation can be 
only part of the story. Macroecpnpmic conditions did worsen over 
the 1970s, but hot enough to explain the widening differential. Arid 
the racial gap widened somewhat even during the extraordinarily 
strong economy of the late 1960s. There are fewer jobs in the ghet- 
tos, but Ellwood has shown that nonghetto youth seem to fare just 
as badly as ghetto youth.* Nearly all researchers agree that the min- 
imum wage lowers black youth employment, but the differential 
has continued to widen even during periods when the minimum 
wage did riot change. Women entered the labor force in large num- 
bers in the 1970s, but their entrance did not seem to hurt white 
youth. Taken together, the various explanations might explain half 
or more of the widening differential, but one gets the sense, that 
something more fundamental has changed. Moreover, even if one 
places all the blame on job shortages, the explanation begs the ques- 
tion of why jobs are not being offered to young blacks when they 
are being offered to young whites: 

And just as black youth joblessness defies easy explanation, it 
defies easy solution. Most careful experiments have shown disap- 
pointing long-term results. Public service employment increases 
youth employment, but when the public jobs end, employment 
rates seem to fall back to their previous levels. There just are not 
any good answers at the current time. 

This is not the appropriate place to discuss what might be done 
to help such youth. But one thing is very clear: To expand welfare 
benefits to this group would have large adverse incentive effects. 
The negative income tax experiments showed that when income was 

3 Kim B, Clark and Lawrence H. Summers, The dynamics of youth unemploy- 
ment" ui The Youth Labor Market Trohtem: Its Nature, Courses, and Consequences, 
Richard B. Freeman, BavidX. Wise, eds. (Chicago: University of ChjcagoPress, 2982): 
. .. <Davia* T. Ellwood, The Spatial Mismatch Hypothesis: Art There Teenage Jobs 
Missing in the Ghetto?" in The Black Youth Employment Problem, Richard B. Free- 
man, Kasey IchrDowsky, eds. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, forthcoming). 
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afforded to youth- aged sixteen to twenty-one, work fell by almost 
50 percent below its already low rate. It is hard to imagine a policy 
with, more deleterious effects on the long-run well-being of black 
youth. 

The employment problems of black youth then cannot be blamed 
on current welfare policies. In large part, that is because we have 
avoided offering welfare to young people. While there is surely 
some financial suffering a*; a result, the fact that extending benefits 
to these persons would so dramatically xeduce work is an overriding 
consideration. 

Reaffirming the "categorical" welfare system 

Theanalysis in this paper demonstrates that government policies 
cannot be blamed for a great deal of the problems of the disadvan- 
taged. This reflects the design of current policy. Much aid is the 
in-kind form and programs are offered on a categorical basis: 

The fact that the problems of the three groups we considered are 
so different and that the consequences of aid varied so greatly argues 
for a continued reliance on a categorical approach to offering aid to 
the disadvantaged. For the disabled, there is little concern with 
dependence or work incentives. This allows for liberal benefits and 
forces no compromises on work incentive. For single mothers, the 
need is quite real, and while there is little evidence that we have 
been overly generous in our benefits, there is evidence for some 
long-term dependency. Trying to balance the heeds of children, the 
rights of mothers to care for their children, and the desire of society 
(and presumably the mothers themselves) to be self-sufficient sug- 
gests the need for a complex policy aimed at that group. For youth, 
the reduced work that would apparently accompany an extension of 
benefits is a crucial factor mitigating against an expansion of wel- 
fare in that direction. 

More fundamentally, general economic principles suggest the 
desirability of a complex welfare system with different rule for dif- 
ferent groups and partial reliance on in- kind benefits. The patch- 
work character of current policies is consistent with the goal of eco- 
nomic efficiency. The basic problem of welfare policy is to transfer 
income to those truly in need without sizeable adverse incentive 
effects and without diverting significant resources to those who are 
not truly in need. Seen in this light, prominent features of our cur- 
rent welfare system seem easily explainable. Efficiency in redistri- 
bution can be increased if payments are based on available indica- 
tors of true earning power. 

Particularly desirable are indicators which are not easily altered, 
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such as disability, and perhaps family status. Moreover, the use of 
any type of assistance which will help the truly poor; but be rela- 
tively unattractive to the nonpoor, will raise the amount that can be 
redistributed with a minimum of distortion. This may justify sub- 
stantial reliance bri some types of in-kind programs. People not in 
need are less likely to try to look poor in order to qualify for public 
housing than they are to qualify for cash assistance: Some adminis- 
trative burdens on welfare recipients might r'so be defended as 
facilitating redistribution by increasing the government's ability to 
separate those in serious heed. 

Current policy may also be defended bri philosophical grounds. 
It expresses the value society places on self-reliance. We expect those 
who can to help themselves. Benefits are provided only to those able 
to provide some evidence of their inability to support themselves. 
Most Americans regard the reasons fox indigency as sharply influ- 
encing their willingness to offer aid. The disabled, single parents, 
and those injured or laid off from work can offer some evidence that 
their financial straits are not caused by an unwillingness to work. 

While we see reasons for concern about the effects of reducing 
eligibility restrictions, we see little cause for concern about the 
effects of raising benefit levels under current programs. Restoring 
real AFDC benefits to the levels of a decade ago and reducing or 
eliminating regional disparities would do a great deal for people in 
need without much disincentive effect on work. Certainly there are 
equity considerations which would be served by allowing working 
poor families aid beyond Food Stamps. But there are strong argu- 
ments for the primary notion of categorical welfare, at least until 
we develop ways of attacking the fundamental social problems of 
the nation's poor directly and successfully. 
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[EScerpt From The New Republic, March 25, 1985] 

The intellectual mugging of the Great Society: 

Losing Faith In Losing Ground 7 

By Robert Greenstein 



FEW BOOKS have received more political attention this 
year than. Charles. Murray's Losing Ground. The book 
has .emboldened ^conMjvatiyw _who_attack the. welfare 
state and unsettled liberals who defend it, , A relentless 
attack on federal poverty programs, the book argues that 
these programs have done far more harm than good and 
should be abolished. Murray advocates elimination of ev- 
ery f^er^aj benefitpipgrani foxihenon-elderly poor, with 
^* *9L e ^^P^Pn pf Unemployment msu ranee ._ From food 
stamps to Medicaid, from public assistance for dependent 
children to disability insurance and workmen's compensa- 
tion for incapacitated workers, from housing assistance 
foj'_low^_ncpme_families tonuirition supplements for poor 

pregnant women, Murraxwojjld^nd therrLall^ 

The book bases these recommendations on mounds of 
data— data arranged to show that the poverty programs 
hot only failed to accomplish their goals, but actually exac- 
erbatedjhe very .problems they were designed to solve. 
T he gu ts of the bwk— -m ore _than . 1 00 pagesof da ta ana ly- 
sis — attempt to demonstrate that evidence of failure is 
Inescapable and overwhelming- Even some who are un- 
comfortable with Murray's call to -rip out the safety net 
h_ave found his data disturbing and have been shaken by 

the book. 

Bu it before Murray's view tha t the programs have failed 
becomes the new conventional wisdom, careful examina- 
tion of his use of the factsand figures is very much in order. 
Could it be_that JUwmg. Ground, with its endless recital of 
statistics, actually rests on deeejJtLve^numPJ^rsJuggling? 
That Murray has,, in the service of aradical political agen 
da, consistently omitted or concealed critical facts and re- 
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search findings that do not support his case?Close scruti- 
ny of Murray's data suggests that this is precisely what has 
occurred; This is the untold story Behind iosing Ground. 
_ .Consider, Jor example, the. "case of Harold arid Phyl- 
lis." Harold and Phyllis are a fictional couple jhatJMurray 
creates to illustrate one of his principal contentions— that 
the social programs have led to unemployment and illegit- 
imacy among Blacks by encouraging the poor 4o live off 
welfare rather than to work. Murray presents Harold arid 
PhyAM 5 1 a _ s _>_y_QUng_couple fadng fundamentaj decisions 
about their lives. Phyllis is pregnant, and the couple must 
decide whether to get married. More important, they must 
also decide whether Harold ^should take a tedious mini- 
mum-wage job, or whether Phyllis should go ori welfare 
an d_ Harold shou jd _liye_off her benefits_rathe_r than _wo_rk. 

In 1960, according to Murray, their decision is clear-cut. 
He presents household financial data showing that Harold 
arid-Phyllis are much better off if Harold works, he and 
Phyllis get married, arid Phyllis does riot go on welfare: By 
1?70. how ever, theinrtntiAresJuve shjfted_,_Murray's_fam- 
ily budget now sho ws that they are actually a bit better off 
collecting welfare than if they get married and Harold 
takes a job. Here, in a nutshell, is the core of the Murray 
thesis. The "rules of the game" have changed, Murray 
tejls_us,_and the "incentives" have, shifted Jn _the_wrong 
direction. This is the reason that poverty didn't decUne in 
the 1970s and that the number of employed young black 
men has dropped. 

The Harold arid Phyllis example is at the ilea it of Mur- 
_ray_!s_case and is critical toJhe entire.book, It is also flatly 
wron _8' Fi _rst. Murray's family budgets for 1960 and 1970 
are not based on welfare benefit levels in an average state. 
Instead, his data is for the state of Pennsylvania, a fact 
buried in footnotes at the back of the book; Welfare bene- 
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Celebrate 70 years ef 
The Mew Republic 




Special Anniversary Book 

_.Here. in one LYPlume. p a way ^fgr^ujp «l_ebrate_7p 
years of the New Republic's rich and eloquent history. 
_ Xhts. volume contains Reproductions of eight com- 
plete issues of The New Republic — one from each de- 
cade between 1914 and 1984. 

_H6w did TNK!*_ great writers and editors view the 
major events of their day? '^R's Peclaratipn of VVar'' 
Urn the August 25, 1941, Issue. "Why Boston Wants to 
HangSaccoancLVanieiti'' iiin theMay.25,- I927_issue. 
And there are articles by Edmund WUspn on Marx and 
Engels in 1938. Adtai Stevenson on liberalism in 1956, a 
review. by_ John_Dewey_ih J927, ahdjhe_reactibn_td 
Kennedy's assassination in the December 7, 1963, 
issue — which includes -the famous article by jean 
Daniel, _who_ was _with_BdeL Castro when Castro Hirst 
heard the news about Kennedy, 

You can own this collector's edition, which will be 
nurnberedjod sighed by jy tor-in-Cbiei Martin Pereiz, 
f™ 1 .^ M Our supply is limited. Only 400 books 
have been printed. 

- - -- - Order nowl 

Only SO copies of this collectors' edition art left. 

RESERVATION FORM 



fits grew twice as fast in I^nnsyJvanEa Jrom 1960 to 1970 as 
in the nation as a whole. ThilallQWAMuray to^^rtrayjhe 
' sJbift in_ ''incenriyes'' oyer the decade as being rvice as 
great as they actually were. 

Murray makes a second error, in calculating the family's 
budget if Harold works, Murray incorrectly assumes Phyl- 
lis arid her child cannot obtain food stamps* even though 
p^r_lajnjyes_who_wp_rk_are eligible for food stamps. In 
figuring the^ budget if they went on welfare, however, 
Murray does not make the same mistake and adds in food 
stamps when computing the family's income!- The error 
makers working, compared to welfare, appear less attrac- 
tive tha_n_i_t acjPyaUy_wa s._ 

When the welfare vs. work comparisons are computed 
accurately, they show that taking a minimum' wage job 
was more profitable than going on welfare in most parte of 
the country in 1970. In some states with Jow_wetfare pay* 
merits, such as southern states, minimunvwage jobs paid 
a Imp st rwice as mu ch. If _M" r T s, y/ 5 Jl , * 5is _ v ' e r e correct that 
perverse welfare incentives spurred the growth of female- 
headed households and the rise in black unemployment, 
then these developments should have c<curred_to_a_much 
greater extent in those fewhigh welfa re_paymen t sta tes in 
which adverse "incentives'' actually existed than in the 
low welfare payment state* in which the advantages of 
working were greatest and minimum- wage jobs i remained 
vastly more remunerative than public aid. But there_is no 
such paJtem^ female-headed households increased and 
' bla i ck emplpyme n t declined eyerywhere— regardless of 
whether state welfare benefits were high or low, or wheth* 
. erihe benefits were raised or not. 

Murray's argument loses even_mOreJorcejyhen _it's_ap- 
pltedlQ iheyea rs a f ter 1970. Although his boo k is subtitled 
American Social Policy 1950-1980. he never provides a 19B0 
family budget for Harold and Phyllis. If he had, he would 
have undermined his case: From 1970 to 19B0, the ihceiv 
fives shifted strongly, away _fram_we_!fare_ and__toward 
work, JBegi nnjng\ i n_l 969, welfa re benefits fell sharply , as 

stores _M? d lo _ ac U u * Lb* 116 ** 15 lo ^? e P P ace _ wiln ir, ^ a ^_ on - 
During the 1970s, benefits in the Aid ^i^&rojjifs with 
Dependent Children program^ the basic public assistance 
program for single- parent families with children* fell ne&r* 
ly.30 _percent_in_ real terms_._Eyen_when food stamps and 
low-income_energy assistance are included, benefits to 
these families dropped about 20 percent. 

\T THE SAMETIME; Jrul advantages of working, were 
expanded t Jhrough the enactment m of _ the 
earned income tax credit for the working poor. Asa result, 
in 1980— even in Pennsylvania — Harold and Phyllis 
would have onc-tJurcl more income If Harold tooried than if he 
remained unemployed and Phyllis collected welfare. In 
most states other Jhan .Pennsylvania _the advantages of 
yyorki n g wer e e ve H_ lcr L bv _ 1 98 °- 1 H ^ exas ^ aro ' <1 
Phyllis would have 100 percent more income if Harold 
worked, if perverse welfare incentives in the late 1960s 
actually led to family dissolution and black unemploy- 
ment, as Murray contends, then these trends should have 
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The Manhattan 
Project 

BACK IN MAY 1982. ajjttfe 
_ _ V«PVrn KhoUtftDjnJowa Went 
to-a luncheon symposium at the 
Manhattan Institute, a small, con- 
servative New York think tank. Wil- 
liam Hammett. the president of the_ 
Manhattan Institute, had invited the 
yp"n8_scho!«r a|terjeadXng_about a 
Heritage Foundation pamphlet he'd 
written called "Safety Nets and the 
Tnily_ Neejdjr." Hammetr _lkedJis_ _ 
prbv^tive arguir-rrr -Uiat abolish- 
ing foverty programs would prbba- 
^y__ he !r _v"«_PPor more than it would 
hiiit them. At the luncheon, he asked 
me young JchoJariLhe'd Bice to ex- 
P* nd hi? ^ m phL* f "!t° * book; he of. 
fered him the Manhattan Institute's 
full financial support. The young 
scholar said that sounded pretty 
good. Within a couple of months the 
contracts _were _sjgned* _the_yroung 
scholar had been transformed jn to a 
Manhattan Institute '*Ser. « Re- 
search Fellow/' and the book was 
underway. 

The young scholar wj 5 Charles 
Murray, and the book yntiJJtsiog_ 
Ground, which is now being called 
the most important work on poverty 
and sodal policy sjnee Michael Hah 
rington's The Other America. Though 
Murray_'s_pubusher has printed about 
^P' 000 . cpP*» (which sell fo r_s23.9_5_ 
each) since September, the best indi- 
cator oLLasiag ground's success is not 
how many people have read jt, but 
who has read it— or at least heard 
about Ii^LeunjIirdund has been the 
?? b J?f* of dozens of major editorials, 
columns^and reviews in publications 
such as Vie New York Times. News- 



week. Tlte Dallas Morning News, and 
THE NEW REPUBLIC— even the Sun- 
day 7tm« of London. According to 
Washington Post columnist Meg 
Greenfield: "No rna?te rwhaLkihd of 
government effort you may argue for 
these days* in Jthe poverty] area . . . 
_yo. u »™A fce !yiP>?.'CharLes_Mur-___ 
rayed,' and4hat will be theend of the 
argument The simple invocation of 
* e J^99K' s <^^cejwUl be taken as 
ari answer to the question." the 
Whiie House, was so imp ressed by 
Losing Ground that it is now consider- 
fog Murray- for *j<* as an assistant 
secretary of Health and Human 
Services. 

How did this statistical tome be- 
come such a media event? It was ho 
accident. Murray says himself Jhat 
the book might never hav< gotten thu 
?pv?«g« it has. without the help of a 
well-funded promotional campaign 
led by the Manhattan Institute, the 
wckm 0 i. Losing. Ground is *. case__ 
study in how conservative intellectu- 
als have come to dominate the policy 

dAitapj recent yeanL '_ 

TheManhattan Institute's promo- 
tion of Murray's book is the smooth 

ofa LSjwtegy first sug-.. 
gested by neoconservative intellec- 
nMJrvin^KristoI. Ui« 1377 Wail 

I 0u ™ ai _ Pl«e»_''Pn_Corpo_tate 
Philanthropy," Kristoi argued that, 
fosieadoi^ridin^Bbenil fbunda- 
Ho r 5 tna y give grants to left-wingers, 
businessmen should give to "new 
class" publicists who favor free 
e n.^T?n* s -. "Y ou « n o n jy beat an 
idea with another idea, and the 
war of ideas and ideologies will 
be won or lost within 'the new class,' 
hot against it," Kristoi wrote. He 
r^inded busLne^mieiiihat "if you 
decide to go exploring for oil, 



you find a competent geologist/' 
arid urged them to seek out Intel- 
lectual guides who could direct them 
to pro-business scholars within the 
predominantly anti-business new 

class. 

In the case of Murray, it was Ham- 
mett who served as "geologist,** \o- 
caHn^ M^tmy— •'he_was_a _nobody_ _ 
... we were definitely taking a fher 
on hiau'' Hammett says— and per- 
suading foundations and cgrj>ora_-_ 
tibhs to heip finance his book^ Ham- 
mett raj*^ and sp^tiI25.006 for 
th _?_ t ^9*y e * r M^y "nier." Most of 
thatcame-from two Tight-wing fbun- 
da Uons^Scajfe^ which ga ves75,000, 
and _ P^ n _»_ which _ _ c b'Pl >c d Jh_*2S,P0Q. 
(According to Hammett, a letter of 
recommendationj^ 
self helped secure the Olin money.) 
The $125,000 went for a $35,000 annu- 
*lstipend_/or Mi«rray,jind_for pro? 
motional activities both before and 
after the book's publication. 

ALa_wlP_fa!most $15,000, Ham- 
mett sent more than 700 free copies 
of losing Ground to academics, jour- 
nalists, and public officials alt over 
rhe world— including members of 
Margaret Thatcher's cabinet in Erit- 
■.'Qi He assigned _a_pjibJic_relarj6hs 
specialist named Joan Kennedy Tay- 
lor to handle Jhe Murray campaign. 
Sbe. helped LMurray line up_TV ap- 
pearances and meetings with editors 
and academics. She followed up the 

letters to newspapers and maga- 
zines, E6i example, after rioting that 
Li-S. News & World Report .deputy .edi- 
tor Lawrence Maloney had written 
the magazine's March 26, 1984, cover 
? t0r yon : .Mie underclass, she^nLhim 
a copy of the book and offered an in- 
terview wi th Murray. Sure enough. 



reversed themselves in the 1970s, when the relative ad 
vantage of work over welfare increased sharply. They 
didn't. The number of female-headed households contin- 
ued to surge, and black employment declined. This is not 
surprising since benefit programs had little to do with 
causing these problems. 

Another of Murray s central arguments is »hat ; despite 
significant increases in social program spending, the pov- 
erty ra J e djd n't drop irom_ 1968 lb 1980! If the programs 
were successful, Murray says, _ the_ poverty rate should 
have declined. This sounds straightforward enough._ But 
once again; Murray neglects the key facts that contradict 
his message. For example, the unemployment rate in 1980 
was double what it was in 1968. When unemployment 



goes up, poverty rises along with it. Small wonder that the 
poyertyj-ate wasn'tlower in 1980; a recession year, than in 
196 A_when ^.unempjoymejit.was just 3.6 percent. - 
_™* fa tf tha AP^ 
despite the doubling of the unemployment rate t actually 
provides strong evidence that these programs were help* 
ing people who would have otherwise been impoverished 
b y_ th e sluggish economy.. Further evidence comes From 
tne _*- ,rbar } Institute. l n its _itudy_J1te R^an_ Record:, the 
Urban institute found that in 1965. before the poverty 
programs were expanded, federal benefit programs lifted 
out of poverty less than half the of those who v. buld have 
otherwise been poor._By the late 1970s; however; the pro- 
grams had been broadened and were lifting about 70 per- 
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U.S. News's December 24. 1984, cov- 

stbry.-'WftltiMjnj^mencaZ' de- 
• o ted considerable space to Losing 
Ground. ■ - 

Thelnstitulealso arranged a semi- 
nar about Murray's book last_Octo- 
ber. Intellectuals and journalists 
thbu^.UoJi*vjc^jme_influeftce on 
the policy debate were enticed to - 
New York to spend a dayanda half 
listening to Murray and _ discussing 
his ideas. Participants Included Mar- 
tin Anderson of the Hoover institu- 
tion, formerly President Reagan's 
chief domestic policy adviser Profes- 
sor -Nathan- Claxer of Harvard- JGeri 
Auletta of The New Yor ker, Charles 
Peters, editor of The Washington 
Moflfa^yi^dtheauthdr of TtiLNEW 
REPUBLICS TRB colu mn. (Pa rtid- 
pants received '^honoraria" ranging 
frbOTl5(X]Lto5l*50t).)This poverty., 
seminar took place at Jhe New York 
Athletic Club; participants stayed at 
the xluh and at theJPajrk_Lane JioteL 
where single rooms start at S155 per 
night. AU talo\^he^annattin Insti- 
tute laid out JlO.OOQ for guests' air 
fares, meals, and lodging. 

Hammett got the cash to stage this 
event from an obscure lnajaru-based 
foundation called the Liberty Fund. 
Ordina rily, the Liberty Fund limits it- 
self, to .pjojects.like filming documen- 
taries on the life of Adam Smith and 
the miracleot free enterpHseiri Hdrig 
Kong, _B_U_ t .Ha.oimei t t scanning the 
entir" country for sources of fundings 
shrewdly identified theXiberty Eund 
as a^grpup LhaL if apprwehed in the 
right way, would join him in the 
Murray project (though he concedes 
that the Liberty Fu nd "beefed" about 
the price of rooms at the Park Lane). 

Now the Institute is acting as Mur- 
ray's booking agent for a nationwide 



spring iouK "We're usihg_his Jiroe 
IP promote the book.'' Hammett ex- 
plains, noting that this is necessary 
because "a publisher won't do this... 
with a serious nonfiction book." The 
tour has taken Murray from college 
campuses in California to KiwanU 
Clubs in Kansas City. The Manha ttan 
Institute carefully maps out each visit 
iri_advaoee^Hete^s^rtjof _rn Itiner- 
ary the Institute arranged for Mur- 
ray's recent visit to Denver. "5:30 
p jd^ November 1 1-^ The Mike Rosen 
Show live with phone-in . . . John 
McCarty. Vice Presiden t. Public Af- 
fajrs t _Adp_lp_h_Coors_Co_.. wUl pick 
you up after show for a 'bite to eat* 
^. »Nowmb«i£7p!m.";jJOTc> - 
Roth 's_ goi«idup_Ta£ing . _,_ Jttole from 
I CT rT*y|?r_lL Have ^fh*"^ copy of 
Losing Ground with you. just in case. 

to show on screen." 

Murray confesses that the help 
rVswered upon himhy. Lhe Manhat- 
tan Insititu te has seemed a bit over- 
whelming at times. "After we'd 
sighedall the contracts _arjd_eyery- 
thing. I just thought. This is all too 
good to be true, "he recalls, "iasked 
them 'What's the_catch?l But there 
wasn't any." Indeed, for the Insti- 
tute, the rewards are the purely in- 
tangible ones thaLcome _frpm what 
Hammett calls "getting new ideas 
into circulation, " Under the terms of 
its_ contract with Murray, the _Insti-_ 
rule will only take enough royalties 
from Losing Ground to pay itself back 
for the. money i t adyancedjp Murray; 
Murray himself gets to keep whatev- 
er is left over after that.. 

__AjBd Hammet's foundation backers 
have no doubt found Kristol's goals 
for influencing the discussion within 
the new class brilliantly fulfilled- 
They are beating liberal ideas with 



co_psejyativepnev The comparison 
with Harriiigton's book is apt. just as 
Tlie Other America helped prepare the 
public ^consciousness for Jhe Great 
Society. Losing Ground has become 

the manifesto of Jhose wlio want 

Grea t Society programs dismantled 
once and for all— although Hammett 
himself concedes thatJhis_.isa.long-.. 
term proposition. "We wrotejt torn- 
form Lhe debate in '38." he saysr for- 
getting. for_a_moroej^ -perhaps, that 

Murray wrote the book alonj. 

As this sly of the turigue suggests, 
the quality j: Murray's intellectual 
goods is not the only reason for his 
success. Barriers to entry in the -mar- 
ketplace o f id eas a re high, a nd M up 
ray has had generous help overcom- 
ing .hem. if there's a liberal ouUhere 
whP wants _his_ prpyoca tiye and sta- 
tistically sophisticated defense of so- 
cial programs tdbe debatid^hejeah 
always turn to the foundations and 
think tanks that Kristol-tomptained 
about in 1977^ But the Brookings _ln- 
4tituti_pri t the Ford Founda tipn. the 
prominent New York publishing 
houses^ and the like are tordJy asjt- 
ruoed to the way political id«as get 
into circulation as are organizations 
like the Manhattan Institute. The 
more traditional outfits just send out 
press releases and review copies and 
watitpray^ really) _for_gQQd__|deas_to 
be recognized. They have not^yet 
mastered the art of making sure that 
a b.usy_w_riteLfor^_»y^ 
hear about and read their products. 
The Manhattan Institute's canny in-. 
nbVationJs tp_rely_as little as possible 
on cl.ance — and as much as possible 
on marketing. Of course, money 
helps, too. 

CHOCK LAN E 



cent out of poverty. In effect, from l^toA^theslow- 
ing Pf the economy dropped I p«ople^in to poverty a nd / he 
broadening of benefit programs lifted them out. the (we- 
n-ends roughly balanced each other, and the poverty ra: .' 

remained aboui i the same. . . 1 ._ 

_ M urray claims ihe ec onomjejiownt u rn_had_npth i ng to 
do withihe fajlu« of the poverty rate to drop in the 1970s. 
He asserts that economic growth, as measured by the 
Cros- National Product, rose more4n the 1970s than in the 
50v when poverty did decline. Tfcis proves, he claims. 
that.it wasn't the economy that kepipoverty rates high in 
(he 1970s. The trouble with this argument is that the GNP 
is not the releyanL i s^:P row J n L n ,ne ^NP daes creaUf 
jobs, but this growth was too slow in the 1970s to create 



enough jobs for the unusually large numbers of women and 
young people (from the baby-boom generation) who were 
entering tl«e job market. As a result; uriemploymentrose. 
At the same time real wages^which had been nsjng steadi- 
ly in the_19S0s_and 1960s, stopped growinj. When unem- 
pVjy.nent rises and real wages fall, poverty increases— 
and low-income groups (especially black males) are affect- 
ed the most. Far from being irrelevant, the economy .was 
the principal reason poverty failed to drop_ia the 1970s. 
OgIv. the benefit programs Murray ..tacks prevented pov- 
erty from rising further still. 

The economic data also punch a ian;e hole in what 
Murray calls "the must damning statistic" of all: the ih- 
creasf iri "latent poverty" between 19*8 jnd 19S0. Latent 
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P^erty is Murray's term for jhe_num^r_of_pebpte who 
would be poor if they didn't get government benefitS^Tbc 
increase in latent poverty is of great importance, according 
to Murray, He says it proves that independence and initia- 
tive declined, sapped by the availability 6f government 
benefits _- But A n e increase injajenjj^vwry-pmves nothing 
°* the _ $ort - Because the latent poverty rate is_based on 
income other than government benefits, changes in this 
rateUrgely reflect fluchjatioris-in household earnings. As 
a ^"J Latent poyerry, rises when unemploymehtciimbs 
and real wages faU. It wasJiJghAr_in-198Q-than in 1968 
simply because a week recessionary economy produced 
fewer jobs and less income, thit statistic tells us nothing 
about the supposed corrosive effects of social programs on 

individual initiative. "_, 

The fact is when so rial program benefits were raised in 
the period 1960*0. poverty declined, and when benefits 
were lowered, progress in reducing poverty halted. The 
elderiyjare J case in point: In the 1960s and 1970s. Social 
Security benefits expanded and tJieSGppleniental Security 
Income program for the aged and disabled poor was creat- 
ed. As .. result, the elderly poverty rate plummeted from 
35 percen. in 3959 to 25 percent in 1970 and to less than 16 

percentin 1980^ __ 

Similarly, in the J960s._wheri AFDCberiditsrose in real 
terms, poverty amoi^ningJeparentfamjUesjdropped. Af- 
ter 1969, however, AFDC benefits tell sharply, as states 
faUed to keep benefits even with inflation. This rum- 
arP.undJn.AFDC benefits is critical. It means that the pov- 
erty rate for the non^lderiy s topped declining at the same 
time that AFDC benefits started falling. The.correlaHori 
■ between benefit leve.'s and poverty trends stands Mur- 
cay's thesis on its head. Rather than suggest, as Murray 
dc^. thatjnereased welfare had an adverse effect on pov- 
erty. the data Indicate that.it watjeductions in benefits 
(along with a faltering econp_myX_thai_ccmtributed to the 
unsatisfactoryj,.ogTess against poverty in L recemy_ea_rs t _ 
Indeed no other group in American society expt'rienced 
such a sharp decline in real income since 1970 as did AFDC 
mothers and thekchildreru Yet Losing Ground ignores this 
d _ eve, °P me l lt .PespJ^ M_M«iy^sj)r5fesseJ_imerest in de- 
termining why poverty stopped declining, the fundamen- 
tal fact that benefits for AFDC families .'ell 20 percent dur- 
ing Ah is period is never mentioned in his book. Murray tells 
hi s readers only thatbeneiit increases "slowed" after 1970 
and . m c eased if a tall*' after the mid-1970s. No hint is 
ever provided that benefits actually declined. 

T^rJURRAY AC5C* Ignores important research that 
ooesn't fit his argument. Murray contends, fbrex- 
ample. that AFDC benefits are a prime cause of illegitima- 
cy, especially among black teenagers. The Ieading_jte- 
search on this issue strongly refutes his argument. Murray 
makes no mention of it, — ... . 

In 1978. Maurice MacDonald and Isabel Sawhill pub- 
lished an exhaustive review, of the research literature 
They found no evidence of any significant connection be- 
tween welfare and out-of-wedlock births. In early 1984. 
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{"larva r d researchers David Ell wood and Mary Jo Bane 
published a landmark study on illegitimacy and welfare. 
Welfare apparently has some influence on whether un- 
married women yy_hp_gel pregriarit continue to live at 
J 101 !! 6 - Bul EI' W0 °^ and i Bane [ found _*at welfare has no 
impact on whether unmarried women— including teen- 
agers— get pregnant or bear children in the first place. 
._ Murray jgnores some relevant statistics too. From 1972 
l 9 198Q, the number of childreri ih blade female-headed 
households rose nearly 20 percent* but the number of 
black children on AFDC fell hy five percent. If AFDC is to 
blame for illegitimacy, why did the biack AFDC popula- 
tion decline at the same time that black female-headed 
households .werejrjcreasiog rapidly? How can welfare be 
_ en ^_ u ™S™Sjnore single black women to have childreri if 
many of these same women do not collect welfare when 
the children are bom? 

__Murray is free to disagree with FJIwood and Bane. But 
^ pugnt to explain why he belie v.. >s their extensive re- 
search is flawed. He also ought to offer evidence to sup- 
port his own contention that welfare has increased, black 
teenage bulH rates. He does neither. Instead, he avoids 
t>e_ formidable challenge Ellwbod and Bane posr to his 
thesis by failing to acknowledge their work. 

ANOTHER KEY element of the Murray thesis isjhat 
£X. between 1965 and 1980. when social programs grew, 
the proportionbf black men in the labor force declined and 
employment „gap_berween young white men- and 
young black men widened Once again, according to '- # tr- 
ray, the programs were the culprits. Murrayjsroduces 
Ettle evidence of a causal connection. And here too. the 
resea_rch£o_irits largely iri other directions. 

^Ployment_among black teenagers Actually declined 
more » n the 1950s, before. tine^oyerty programs began, 
thanjt did in the 1960s. Research by John Ccgan inow 
associate director of President Reagan's Office of Manage- 
ment an_d_Budget) shows that virtually all of the decline in 
bbc Hjeenage employment from 1950 to 1970 was caused 
tne dj^PCf "nee of lojw-jja^ng jobs in the south, as 
^ ut ] ,ern _ a 8 rici,lrurie L was me 5hanized.IrLl950 t _Coganre_- 
ports, nearly! jlf of all employed black teenagers worked 
as farm laborers, arid more than 90 percent of these black 
teenage Jarm_workeri lived iri the south. From 1950 to 
^^v^o^rnyemjiloym^^ A s 
a result the main source of employment for black teen- 
agers vanished. 

__Cosan's conclusions specifically refute Murray's hy- 
pothesis^ The statistical evidence, Cdgari observed' is "in- 
consistent with the view that. thejjrow.thjn welfare partici 
P^ 0 / 1 a mon _? b ! acIts is at the hea rt of the decline Jin ijja ck 
teenage employment! ' in the north where welfare bene 
fits.were higher arid-Welfare participation grew much fast- 
er than in the south, black youth employment didTiol drcp, 
Co _K an noted. By contrast, it was in the south— where wel- 
fare payments were lower and welfare roll* grew much 
more slowly— that black teenage employment fell. 
To be sure, erriployment amo^g black youth continued 
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to fall after 1970, when the mechanization of agriculture 
was largely complete; But by the early 1970s AFDC bene? 
fits were falling and welfare rolls had. passed their period 
Qf_4?owth,_sg _the decline jn black employment _ir this 
period ..anno t be blamed on expanding wel ■* benefits. 

There are numerous other factors that a± ar to have 
contributed to the decline in black emplo} -^ent in the 
1970s arid to ihe widening jobs gap between. fclack_*bd 
w_hite_y_o_uth._Ihe J_970s were_a_periodof unprecedented 
competition for jobs, "record numbers of white women 
and black and white vouth entered the labor market. In 
these s wo lien labor markets, further enlarged by immigra- 
tion, many young blacks from poor Families (arid often 
with poor educations) appear to have been pushed to the 
"back of Jhe_queue." 

But the existence of public assistance programs is, at 
most, only a very small part of the unemployment story. 
The research tri this area indicates that welfare has orily a 
slight effect in reducing the de^ree_to_which_L FDC moth- 
era ^orkjjutside the home. The ; effect on black men does 
not appear substantial either. The oasic reason is that men 
who are not elderly or disabled are not eligible for much in 
welfare! Cash welfare benefits available to black unem- 
ployed youth range from meager to non-existent in nearly 
all jurisdictions. 



EVEN IF poverty programs did not foster Uiegitimacy 
and idleness, did they produce positive results? Mur- 
rayJnsis ts_the_answer is no. "Starting with the first evalua- 
tion reports in the mid-60s and continuing to the present 
day, the results of these programs have been disappoint- 
ing to^heir advocates and evidence of failure to their crit- 
ics," he proclaims^ What is Murray's evidence? He dis- 
cusses _tbe disappointing- resyjte jjf .community, action 
programs, job training programs, and a failed Economic 
Development Administration project in Oakland, Califor- 
nia. Even here, Murray overstates the case: evaluations of 
job training programs show mixed results! The more im- 
portant point, though.is that most of ibese are early and 
relatively small "War on Poverty" .efforts. Murray never 
addresses the research showing success in other, larger 
programs, many of which he proposes to eliminate. 

Iri the decade before 1965, ihe infant mortality rate 
changed little. From 1965 to 1980, wben_ Medicaid and 
other health J>rograms_ were ins tituted, infant mortality 
was cut in half. There were especially large declines 
among blacks. Similarly, the mortality rate for men over 65 
rose a-bitiri the decade before Medicare. But iri the decade 
from_t968 to 1978 this trend was reversed. As Paul Starr, 
author o £ H'/L _5ocw/ Tf^'l^HP^liP^.^fA^llPP. 1 }. Mcdiane, 
reported recently, life expectancy for Americans began to 
improve significantly around 1968. By 1980, average life 
expectancy at birth had grown four years, while-mortality 
rates, adjusted for age. hod. (alien 20 percent. These are 
sinking achievejnents, and Medicare and Medicaid we re 
major factors. By virtually every measure prenatal and 
geriatric care for the poor improved markedly when these 
programs were introduced! 



"Murray suggests that a variety of iridicaiors show dete- 
ri oration iri the condition of the poor. >n America," Starr 
writes in a recent paper, "but curiously, although he rec- 
qmmends the complete termination of Medicaid, he never 
refers to any evidence about the health of blacks and the 
poor since the story there is exactly the reverse of the orie 

he wants to tell." . . — ..... 

_ _Thes_tory is the reverse of what Murray wants to tell in 
other areas as __well. .Department of Agriculture surveys 
have found that tr.j gap in nutrition between low-income 
Americana and the rest of society narrowed significantly 
from the mid4960s to the late 1970s, the period when food 
stamps and other food assistance programs were devel- 
oped and expanded. Other research has found that food 
stamp recipients eat better diets than similar low-inccme 
families not on food stamps, that school lunches improve 
the nutrition of children, arid that the Special Supplemen- 
tal Food Program for. Women, Jn.f anjs^.and J^ildren Je- 
suits in a marked reduction in low-weight births, which is 
a cause of poor health among children. 

Similarly, careful evaluations have shown that the com- 
pensatory education program for disadvantaged children 
improves the reading and math scores of Low-income eie- 
mentary_K_hpol_ children (and narrows the ^ap in test 
scores between young black and white children); that the 
Head Start program correlates with increased employ* 
mentaridreduced welfare, crime, arid teenage pregnancy; 
arid that ihe communi^JieaJth_ce_nters_program iirjsroyes 
the. .health j)J_Iow^incg_mj^ epmmumties, producing less 
hospitalization and reduced Medicaid costs. 

Murray would abolish most of these programs. Vet any 
discussion of the abundant research literature about them 

is absent froth his book, I 

__It_isirue_that_ whUe th^seprograms reduced poye 
caused sharp improvements in such at as as health and 
nutrition, the programs did not create jobs or increase 
earnings for large numbers of the poor* That, however, 
would be ari extremely difficult task to achieye_inan_ecqn- 
omy that was xLOt generating ejipugh jobs_tc l prevent un- 
employment from rising and real wages from stagnating. 
New approaches to spurring economic activity in poor 
communities — and to combatting teeriage^regnaricy as 
-well— are needed arid should be explored. But abolishing 
everything J'rorn_food stamps, _to_Medicaid [ will serve no 
purpose other than to make distress and hardship more 
acute than they already are. 

CONGRESS WILC soori engage io_bitter battles aver 
w.heretp cut__the federal budget, and £^i'»ijGro«»rf is 
already being used as ammunition by those who would 
direct more reductions at programs for the poor. They cite 
the book as a dispassionate source of objective data show- 
ing that the social urograms have failed. Yet the book can 
be considered neither dispd$_s_ion_ > ._'^ nor objective. _lts dis- 
tortions, and omissions are too senous Lwintf Ground s 
more of a polemical tract than an attempt to examine the 
complexities and discei.. the truth about some of the most 
significant social problems of our times. 2 

MAKt'li i-M« ] T 
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(Excerpt From TTie New Republic, April 8, 1985] 



The Great Society: An Exchange 

Cter/o Manny's book. Using Ground, has prompted consuierabk controversy. In the 

March 25 tssuetfjNR, Robert Grenrsftro cta/fc^ 

programs. The debate between Murray and Greenstein continues below. 



IOSINC rabUND, the totem, has be. 
J come something with which to 
scare -null children. It is the book that 
says that all the poverty programs 
/aUed. The^ok thi ' claims to prove we 
cannot do anything to help the poor. _ 
The book, that says -the only solution is 
to scrap thi' whole system; Losing 
Ground, the book, is none of these _ 
things. It does not suggest a threshold 
prbpund to a society's responsibiliti« to 
the poor. It does not prescribe a particu- 
lar size of safety net. 

J^ng GrwndisjAb^ the question of 
h ow, not how much or whether. It was 
written in the aftermath of enormous 
changes in sodal phil xophy, ifiategy, 
and approaches to he ling Jt examine 
lb«xperience to see *,ut we can team 
from H. The goal is not to grade the pa- - 
fbrmance of the Great Sodety. The goal is 
to learn train our experience, and move 
• head _- The nature of the debate about 
"the poverty programs" has for many 
years irnjjededihls goal . Wecreaied an 

■"■X P f P*?P*n* «hd asked each to 

prove its independent value. Advocates 
of the PTp^mtao^uuted packets of 
^j* P^y^S their value, one packet for 
each program. The programs became aJJ* 
^.portant artdJiirin^viston dosed ir t . 

Out of these times grew a new form of 
pseudo-scientific essay, the militant apo- 
logia .It is i irrelevant thaUhner^ty educa- 
tion crumbled: find the packet hat 
proves compensatory education worked . 
'« « t-rel tv* n t that the homesof malnour- 
ished children have plenty of food 
stamps: tell how much worse it would be 
^thpul ^emJ>8eAatfiil]enge by at- 
tacking the agenda of theauthor. 

JtoberiGreeiutein'sassault on Z^wnp 
Ground ("Losing Faith in Using 
Ground," March 2S)Js a classic of the^ 
genre. Fust, he ignores the damnable 
state of affairs that motivated the book: 
He ignores the intolerable reality that 
scholars of all ideological stripes should 
be working to change. That reality may 
be put like this: the more dosely the 
numbera are examined— the more 
*«*rchingly, the more fairly, the more _ 
rigorously— the more vulnerable are the 
claims that we would Qke to make about 



what we, the not-poor and the u n- 
disadvantaged, have been accomplish- 
ing in our efforts to do good. 

ta lOii. ng Ground* the first and most 
ixn P 0, ' tant P*J* cf making thisjjoint was 
to present the bare bones of xohat hap- 
pened on a variety cidJmensic^ronv 
m only used to measure well-being of 
rxwrp^Jeo? working age from 1950 to 
1980. Ihe core chapters of the book are 
devoted Ito tracing mats lory, soupy- 
lously segregated from my interpreta- 
tiOT of the dynamic- that explain the 
data. Creenstein did not dispute the ac- 
curacy t. f my factual aocou rit of those 
events. Indeed, theae^njcajinotie 
disputed. What I reported about the 
trendsJn_poyeriy, employment, educa- 
^P*?/ crirne. and family structure hap- _ 
periedwhenlsaidd^happjrned, and 
Ihey teU a disturbing story that should 
animate concern and action no matter 
how one chooses toexplain them. 
In the last jeven chapters of the book I 
mexl to «riy appraisal of what the data 
mean. Losing Ground argues matin the 
early an d mid 1960s there was a profound 
■hiftinin^ecnuUaiss^^ 
poverty arid the problems that accompa- 
ny i». summed up in the phrase "the sys- 
tem is to bjame.'^ If poor people commit 
crimes, it is Because of their environment. 
|f peopleaxe on welfareat isbecause of 
structuraJ problems in t he economy JS _ 
students disrupt classes, it is because the 
educational system is unresponsive to 
theu-srjedalneeds.Jhe people who be- 
have badly are ri ot to blame>they are vic- 
tims. There is truth in alt of these state- 
ments. But to construct social policy on 
thbbasis sends aself-defearing message 
t°P^_ l e*b_pare«c^ 
lews, especially to poor you ng people . 

The poverty programs that Green- 
stein tries to defend were a very small 
partofwhaiicailthe'Yefo^ 
tha t began to affect social policy in the 
^^^^^vTheaerefbjms, which su/- 
fused the workings of education, law 
enforcement public assistance, and in- 
come support programj ^ndamentalty 
altered the world in which a poor per- 
son grew up . I spend three chapters de- 
scribing the nature of these changes. 



saying as dearly as lean that we must 
escape stereotypes of wellaie mothers 
*rid lazy street people. The reality is 
much more complicated, and it is wrong 
to Ourik that any one of the reforms can 

be identified as the demon. 

Ou I ofthe lengthy and mulniaceted de- 
velopment bf this argvment, Creenstein 
chose topickapcartion of one chapter, ig- 
noTmgevetythmgel«.Thm he recast 
my argument to fit precisery the stereo- 
types I was trying to discredit. In the mili- 
tant apologia^thisis standard technique. 
To make his case, h e has to portray Mur- 
rayas obsessed with the size of the wel- 
fare check, and obsessed I with proving 
tha ulLcrfihe poverty programs jailed. 
__Thus he begins his critic, ue with the 
stoiy of Harold and Phyllis, a poor cou- 
ple, unmarried. Who have just gotten 
out of high school. My thesis is that, in 
the 1960s, welfare benefits end etigflrtl- 
Itylnilea changed so dramatically that 
l °rt P?<**8e alien d the nature erf 
"what makes sense" fora poor young 
woman (PI ,ylUs) with no job skills who 

found herself toberjregnant, 

The change in Phyllis'* situation is a 
f*et t andit make? no difference whether 
thestate is Pennsylvania (where I set the 
paiable),or Wyomihg, or Texas, or Ala- 
bama. In 19GQPh$nii&ii ortfyJUitoEarr* 
iUes with Dependent Children, could not 
Uve with the father ofthe child or any oth- 
er man, could not supplement her in- 
come with a job. In 1970 she could get 
APDC, Medicaid, food stamps, a miscel- 
lany of other ne^ services and rescnuxes, 
and possibly "free apartment of herown. 
She could supplement her income with a 
j°_ D • An d _*he could live with a man with- 
out losing her benefits. TT»esechanges 
fundamem^uTyiltered her options, 
_ P'eenstein Ignores the changes Jn elt 
gibUity rules, which are central to my ar- 
gument. Instead hea hacks the num- 
bers, beginning with * statement for 
which there is no basis (unless he mis- 
takenly compared an orange on page 
1 64 o f Losing Ground with an apple on_ 
page 159) that welfare benefits increased 
twice as much in Pennsylvania as in the 
n ! s !_°i t } ilie country. Whatever therea* 
son, Jie is wrong. Fax from exaggerating 
the dollar sizeoi thej»aeJtigeihi920, or 
the rate of increase {rem I960. Jhaddev 
hbeiately ^mierestiinated the size ofthe 
1970 Pennsylvania package precisely to 
avoid any possible challenge on those 
grounds. 1 valueJ Medicaid far below 
an y o' the commonly used figures. I left 
out the value of food supplements, 
school lunches, arid other services. I did 
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not include housing allowances, per- 
haps the most highly valued put 6! the 
package for a young woman who wants 
to get away from home, for Pennsytva- 
hSJasaigned^doUarjaJue of $134 per 
week (expressed in 1980 dollars) as 
Phyllis'" package in 1970. 
_ A few years ago the General Aocoun t - 
fog Office computed the value of the 
sirie welfirepackage, InduUingthfP el- 
ements I omitted. Theresul fa irii gener- 
ous location, San Francisco, worked out 
to a weekly i alof S20Q. In a penurir is 
location. New Orleans, the weekly total 
was $149— both higher than my $134. 
And theCAO was calculating 1979 to- 
tals when, as Greenstein empha sizes. 
real benefWhad fallen about 20 percent 
frornlheir 19Z0 purchasing power . My 
parable began with a 1960 package that 
was slightly higher than the national av- 
erage and compared h with * 1970 pack- 
age^ tbat_ was considerably betowjt. 

Next Greenstein writes, "Mumysta- 
gumwtJos^eyeriniartrbTOcwhcrvit'i 
app u<ed _ t0 _ th iy* l,rs after 1970." Wrong 
again. It giihs force. As 1 noted In the 
book, there were nojewjaoeri&ves in _ 
the early 1970s and even a new disincen- 
tive (cWId^upooit regulations were 
tightened) in l*m^UiiXiM»^^aac- 
Ipad should have slowed and eventually 
atabiiized in the 1970s, as in fact they 
did The history of the AFDCciseloAd. 
tracks with tiding Ground's thesis, right 
upfoiheJhQStreceht figures. 
__Gjeerotein's^ther objection to the__ 
parable is that taking a minimum-wage 
job Was. more profitable than welfare "in 
mostparts of the countr^^ u^juid 
much more so by 1980. Here he ducks 
Losing GriwrrfJpQmi. The most advan- 
tageous of all situations is tor Phyllis to 
live with Harold without getting mar- 
ried Jf Mfa^mpioyed, so much the bet- 
ter, but by remaining single she does 
not have to depend on that or rely on 
the man's rutiu^Jxehawdxl . . . 

This raises broader questions about 
"causes ." Greenstein says income sup- 
port programs kept poverty from grow- 
ing In the 1970s* If these programs had 
not Been the«U\e says, things would 
have been much worse, He argues that 
the United States was heading toward a 
catastrophe in the 1070s tha t was averted 
oniybyourforesig! itineruicnngtheinr 
comesupport prog rams during the 1960s 
boom.._.~ . _ _ _ 

This ex post facto rationale is a legiti- 
mate position (though! do not agree 
with it), but its advocates must make- _ 
their assumptions explicit. On e assump- 



tion fa that the progiess against poverty 
that began long trfq.-e 1965 was ahfa- 
torical fluke, not », reflection of a funda- 
mentally sound system that, left alone, 
would have continued to work. It fa as- 
sumed that progress against poverty 
arnong working-age people was fated to 
end in the late 1960s. Without _ 
come support programs, Greenstein'* 
argument necessarily impbes that pov- 
erty among working-age people in the 
1970s would have risen on an order ri- 
valing the increase* seen in the Great 
Depression^ A second assumption fa 
that the factors increasing poverty with- 
in this group were uiuftecte4py*odaI 
policy. Single-par* nt families among the 
poor were fated ty mushroom' tabor 
force partidrsapoj^Htong black youth 
was fated to plummet. 

This second assumption fa known to 
be wrong. Ubor economists donot 
deny that a substantial causal relation- 
ship exists between the level of welfare 
benefits (or unemployment insurance, 
for that matter) and employment beha v- 
ior^NDr dosooologists vno spcoauze _ 
in family studies de ny th at a stoilar rela- 
tionshipexfats between such benefits 
arutmarilaldissolufibn. The results, of 
the r«?gative income tax experiment plus 
a large research literature, fully summa- 
rized in the book, aocument those rela- 
tions] ups beyond serious scholarly dis- 
pute! Greenstein tiptoed around those 
land mines in his indictment of my de- 
ceptive and slipshodjchplarflhip. 

But Iain not satisfied with the state of 
knowledge in the^ 1 
am unhappy with the monopoly that 
econometric methods seem to rave efc_ 
taWished. VVhat cjm fairly be said fa that 
my theory of the causes— or, morepre- 
crseJy^ QieJadBtators-~of the trends in 
otJ> toymen tand sin gle-pa rent i^milies 
has not yet been subjected to a test any- 
wheti, including Losing Ground. Thai. _ _ 
M^oiyi teku for granted thajti^ s tereo- 
types are wrongs rxrorsmgle women do 
rMsiLdownwitha calculator, Egurtup _ 
this year's benefit package, and get preg- 
nant. Poor young men do not decide to 
live contentedly off the dbieramerJthan 
«* P an honest day's work. Welfare ha d a 
rote in changing behavior, but in combi- 
nation with the many other aspects of _ 
the changed environment in whi chpoor 
people lived, presented in those chap- 
ters that Greenstein didn't take on. ' 

The HI wood and Bane study on illegit- 
imacy tha t Greenstein accuses me of ig- 
noring appeared when Lazing Ground 
was already in press. Let me discuss it 



now^Tbestudye^m of _ 
AFDC payments in different states, con- 
trols for a variety of demographic arid 
economic varwbles, asks U the differ- _ 
^^S^f^^^^^ 1 ^ M^egjti- 
macy rates, finds they do not, and con- 
duo^ ttatAFDC has no effect on 

illegitimacy. Fine — except suppose that 
the process fa a bit more complicated. 
Suppose that it really doesn't make 
much differenceif the tota. for the wel- 
fare package Is New Orleans's $149 p>er 
week or San rrancfaco's $200. Suppose 
that $51 inadditional income does not 
expedite 451 worlH of additional fertility 
behavior — aa anyone with common 
sense fa likely to suspect. EUwood and 
Baneare not_refo.ting\L^n^CrjWi^shyr 
po thesis, but that of an anti-welfare ster- 
eotype that Losw^ Ground ejects. Simi- 
larly. Greenstein dtes John Cogan's 
work on the rolt of agriculture in ex- 
plaining change In black employment, 
and asserts that his conclusions "specifi- 
cally refute Murray's bvpomesis/' He 
must assume that most readers haven't 
read Ckg^mcff Murray 
fa rnrpefanf to my hypot' esisi as John 
CoganwiUccmfirm. '- 

pothesfa that 1 want to see tested fa that 
oumydSferi^cluirigesm^ 
the game" (of which welfare fa one small 
part) interacted withchanges in status 
rewards brought brihy_ thesejeiorrnst o 
cause changes in the behavior of poor 
people, especially young poor people. It 
is not so hard to conduct such a test* but 
it will require us to start listening to those 
we wish to help— not inr.ed with a cup- 
board and a set of multiple-choice ques- 
ticmnaire items, but with curiosity and 
patience, as KeruAuletta did inTSrlJn- 
dercftfss, George Gilder in Visible Man, 
Joh n Lan gston Gwaltney in DryUmgso, 
and Elliot Uebow in Tally's Corner. Along 
with our structural equation models we 
must listen to the chronically unem- 
ployed youth, the welfare mother, the 
drug addict, the criminal. But we must 
also listen to the employers of low- 
aloTlediielp^ridgTibors whoarejioing 
fine themselves but -ue obseivmgthe 
problems around them, pediatriciahs in 
hospitelsjer^gpodrpopuktions/ so- 
da) service workers, police, and teach- 
ers, And we should, as Greensteinad- 
jtires, talk to them with as ft * hidden 
agendas as we can manage. 

In short, we must put aside the defen- 
sive maneuverings that have sheltered 
adequate and ineffectual programs 
while the position of the poor has steadi- 
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'fy eroded. Surely wrjieedrtfrtiestrictour 
options to nothing or more of the same. 
Losing Ground ianoi a call to the barri- 
cades for the radical right and it is notan 
*ssault on our commitment to help the 
,*>or. It is a cafl to try lb do better. 

Charles Murray 



casts the argument of his book. Are the 
poverty programs a major iactor or a 
"^issuelPidJhey^ 
they be abolish ed or carefully studied 
*nd made to work better? Will the reaj 
^^'^_Mii!^y p!e*sestandjip? _ 



and. the. welfare rolls-slopped growing. 
This did noi occur. Unemploymenl and 
illegitimacy increased while welfare de- 
cretsed. This mayhc why Murraynever 
acknowledges in Ihe hook thai AFDC 
benefits fell or thai caseloads slopped 



CONSERVATIVES who lionize 
Quuics-Murray and seek the dis- 
memberment of the welfare state wyj be 
surprised toread Murray's daim above 
thai Using Ground does nor "grade the 
P?^™!™* ?f * e Greal Sode^*' does 
uoi. say that the poverty programs 
f*^?d { And does not caE for My. particu* 
lar shrinkage of the safety net. So will_ 
most readers of Murray^ book. On page 
227 of ^fr^rpjjn^Murriysta^ thai 
his "proposed program . ^ . consists, of 
scrapping the entire federal welfare and 
tacome-ay pport structure for working- 
■ged persons, including AFDC, Medic* 
aid, Food Stamps. . .. Worker's Com- 
pensation, subsidized housing, dis- 
ability insurance and the rest/' The 
book is replete with characterizations of 
the poverty programs— and the Great 
Sodety— as failures. 
Now^urray seems io back down. He 

li^J-i ^ J^erful ev^ence of CrrondtriesJoshow ibli Hirotond 
^J^r"*?* °/ kty , bencfi, P r °- Phyllis are betteroff unmarried than 
P^iMwwy ;J^!yrej>_UeA_thatadvor 
cates have accumulated packets of proof 
program by program while ignoring the 
larger picture of deteriorating condi- 
tions! for the poor. Vet the most decisive 
evidence Is precisely _oI the 'larger pic- 
ture" variety— the extraordinary de- _ 
diOMiheldeHyandinfanl mortality, es- 
pecially «mong blacks; the narrowing of 



„ _ i v^>».hmkuw< imiux: 

- Murrayalso runs inlo trouble when growmeinjheseyeari. 
peojtty m h« Harold and^yjli^., dita showing .hat economic stagna^ 



He. H»s selective useof welfare benefits 
fo -' Pennsylvania as though it were a 
tv P ,c *l "ale remains inexcusable, Con- 
trary to Murray's claims, dau compiled 
by th» Cpn^ie^ojriaJLEesearch Service 
show thai AFDC benefits did rise more 
than twice asrnuch in Pennsylvania 

W lo _l^ as_inJh* typical state, 
meaning thai he used data from a nighly 
unrepresentative stale lb build his case. 
M9Td_9«s he cpnyjndn^yj^howthat he 
understated his case by undervaluing 
Medicaid arid other benefits Harold and 
fhyl^cpuid «cdve._IjLVaJuing\Med- 
icaid, Murray used one of the standard 



tipr^nol^yerty^rograrns— was ihe 
prindpal reason ihe poverty rale failed 
to drop much during the 1970s. Murray 
responds with wiJdj-harges: He says I 
imply thai without benefit p^pgrams, 
the □ruled Stale* w is headed in Ihe 
1970s toward a Depression-like catastro- 
phe. «nd thai I see Ihe dedine in pover- 
ty before 1965 as an historical fluke. Of 
course, I believe no such thing. As my 
artide said, poverty among the non- 
elderly dropped before 1965 i principally 
because real wages ind productivity 
were rising and unemployment was de^ 
djning, trends that were reversed in the 



« au - Moreover, even If higher Medicaid • - * 

valuesare used, the Mmjiy budgets for 
Harj^dandPhyJus still disprove his 
^""^.yyhen properly computed,. 
- & addition, Murray's point that he 
did no±todjide_the-value of school 
lunches and other benefits in Harold. __ 
■nd Phyffis's budget isirrelevanl. Losing 



iruuTied r bnwelfareihanai work. Those 
benefits thai Murray left out of his com- 
putation (bul which th e General Ac- _ _ 
counting Office included) are available 
,0 >e«tpMteandJUegiti^ i 0 
welfare families and lo working families. 
lAdudSg therr. in the family budgets 
doe3 PPl bolster Murray's daim tha j wel- 
fare is more attractive than work prUle- 



— o — — •» "«nc «un,uvc I 

and^r^ n */S iP be ^ e?nnuicy more rewarding thanmarriage. 

£2^**2???. ^ d " Mosi egregious, ho weter. is Murra/s 



dines since the 1960s In the number of 
malnourished children. The kihtfe of 
Losing Ground to acknowledge such evi- 
d ^*?_?™J»» » serious sriort comirig : _ 
-Murray also distances mmself from his 
Ppok withhisJitesi statement that pov : 
erty programs were only "a very small 
P*rt" of the changes in the 1960s that 



contention that ihe welfare trends of the 
l ^_SJip^hlm. Here again his*rto> 
^_«J«_^ejhing quiiejUnlereniirom 
the book, Jn Ihe artide he observes thai 
tathe 1970s* when welfare eugfoiiity 
wa$ not broadened and when welfare 
benefits feti, AFDC caseloads slopped 



S^Sr^^--^--- 1 truidedsively refute] She 

ptores. Readersqf Losing Grwnd wpuld eralized welfare eligibihtyand benefit 



never guess thai Murray thinks this is a 
s .nV^_«sue, Mostieviewersarid most of 



*fter 1960 led lo declines ir. black em- 
ployment and increases in female-head- 



w ,j . , • oiiu in 1.1 case: 

^ u ^y^^mm^m\hMvt edbouseholds If this contention were 
^theniherisemuSmpCenr 
PectofS^^**"!^^ 85 :, andfe ^h«dedhouselSldsshould 
bS^USS^ " V"? 1 f< ^**' h*^ 1 ^ or appreciably slowed in the 
Indeed, it is Murray, not I. who now re- 1970s, when welfare benefits were cui 



strong impact of economic factors on 
poverty rates only when the economy is 
"^^y •ndjpoverty is fallingrrbutiails 
lo acknowledge this impact when the 
economyjtagnaiesand poverty in- 
^f^v^*??.*^? c«curs, sodal pro- 
grarns andpolides get the blame. 
_ Bh*Uy/ Murray again misrepresents 
re9e ? rd J ^^d^S 8 * T^e negative income 
tax experiments he dtes show tha I a rad- 
«»Uy redesigned mcojr^majntenance 
syslOT that was being tested— and not 
burj^rreni welfare sysiem— had work 
disincentive effects. Thg n<^h Bjera- 
ture shows tha I the impact of Ihe cur- 
rent welfare system on work behavior is 
f" 1 *^' Jf» addJtio_n t _the impressive ED- 
wood and [Bane research showing no 
link between welfare and illegitimacy is 
f*L r^-^re *opWsticai led.andjoonvmdrig 
than Murray portrays ijt. This is why _ 
many scholars have conduded ihaljise- 

v ^ , y da nV , ff ! » Murray's case, 

One final poini. Urn saddened by 
Murray^ charge that 1 "ignore the intcl- 
^?We reality traischoUrs of alljdeolog- 
ical stripes should be working^io 
d>an^." ^ajfideemphasized the rise 
toj'kck ^emplpymen l and in female- 
headed households, and called for new 
apj>rMches tqtheieprbHems. Where I 
lil ! te : issue ^ tn ^'"2 Gwnd & in its 
misuse of data io picture social pro- 
grams as a major cause of these prbb- 
•ems— *nd In urging thai these pro- 
grams be abandoned. 

' Robert Greenston 
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•POVKHVY. HMWk'H RND THK WEUKftRK KYBTBH" 



1965 19/0 1975 

POVERTY THHESHOCDS (1) 

Fastitly of Four $3>"I98 

POVERTY RATE 

Total 17.3* 12. 6$ 12.3% 

Blasic • ---- 3 3.5$ 3U3$ 

White 13.3* 9.9$ 9.7$ 

Children Under . -.- * 

Age 18 SO. 7* 1*1-9* 1 *-8* 

Slack *n.5$ iii-is 

White 1"."$ 10.5$ 12.5$ 

Female Headed - - ---- - - 

Households «6.0$ 38.2$ 34.6$ 

g IS cic 58.8$ 53.8$ 

White 38.5$ 31.4$ 28; 1$ 

unemplotmemt (2) — . 
(In Ratio to Civilian Work Force) 

Total ".5$ 5.9$ 8.5$ 

Male3 Age 20 3-2$ 3.5$ 6.8$ 
and Older 

White 2.9$ 3.2$ 6.2$ 

Black ^2.2% 

Women-age. 20 4.5$ 4.8$ 8.0$ 
and Older 

White 3.3$ 4.4$ 7.5$ 

Black — - 

Women Maintaining - - - - - 

Families 5.1$ 5.6$ 10.1$ 

White 4.1$ 8.7* 

Black — - — ii-"" 



1979 



198H 



U3, W 35, '169 $7, 336 $10,609 



11.7$ 
31.0$ 
9.0% 

16.0$ 

lib. 8S 

11.4$ 

32.0$ 
52.2$ 
24.9$ 

5.8$ 
4.2$ 

3.6$ 

10.9$ 

5.0$ 

5.0$ 
10.9$ 

8.7$ 
7.1$ 
12.9$ 



14.4$ 
33.8$ 
11.5$ 

21.0$ 
46.2$ 
16. 1$ 

34.0$ 
52^9$ 
27 . 3$ 

7.4$ 
6.6$ 

5.7$ 

13-5$ 

6^8$ 

5.8$ 
13.5$ 

11.3$ 

8.9$ 

13.0$ 
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V9YO 




1979 


198'< 


KNPLUYMBNT 












V l" hdtjo to Copula ti«ir;)' 










Total Males 


3i.;?.t 


79.7 :t 


... _ .. 

7 J » .8% 


76.5% 


73.2% 


White 


81. 5% 


So . 1 s 


'3. I* 


77.3% 


71. 3% 


Black 






66 . 5% 


69.1% 




Total Youth 




42. 3% 


7 j • J * 




11 3.7% 


White 






76.5% 


52.6S 


ns.o% 


51a clc 






23. 1% 


25.7% 


21.9% 


Total Females 


37. 6% 


«1.2J 


1*2.3* 


H7. 7% 


50. 1% 


White 


57. 8j 


0 . H % 




M7.3S 


50.0$ 


Black 






.936 


'*9 - 37 


79.3$ 




1965 


1970 


1975 




1981-83 


INFANT MORTALITY 


(3) 










Total 


^?iJ . 7 


20.0 


16.1 


13.1 


11.6 


Black 


Ml. 7 


32.6 


26.2 


21.8 


19.6 


White 


21.5 


17. S 


n.2 


11 .11 


10. 1 



LCW BIRTH WEIGHT 



-!96?rLL 1971-73 197H-76 1 979-8 1 198^83 



Total 


7.9 


7.6 


7:4 


6-9 6.8 


Black 


13.8 


13.7 


13. 1 


12.5 12.5 


White 


6.8 


6:5 


B.r 


5.7 5.7 



jjj P Bureau Qf_ the Census 

Dureau of labor Statistics 
(31 National Center for Health Statistics 
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CIIUUNOLOCY OF MA.iOP K25?S I aTHNCK I'ROGHAMM 

1935 - AID TO KAMTLTES WITH DKPKNDKNT CHtLiiRKN (AKI)t) 

The AM to Kamiiiod with -DupuiidciriE Children PC^BraPL.in . th? 
largest rorm of Federal assistance. to_low=lncone children and their 
caretakers. Originally known. us Aid to Dependent Children , the 
program was established by the S-cial Security Act of 1935, to enable 
States to provide cash grants to aid needy children whowere.deprived 
ei- support or care because their fathers were absent from^h.ome 
continuously, deceased, incapacitated, or.unemployedj or_their mothers 
were incapacited absent, dead or unemployed. _In 1950 .benefits were 
extended to the _ fflotbers.and . other caretakers as well as children. . In 
\o62, the Program ..was renamed Aid to jFamillea- with Dependent^ Children 
under the objective of providing services to .help whQla_family -V^f-- 
achieve self-suf f ciency . Individual States are authorized , to_determine 
program need standards, establish benefit levels and income and 
resoi-rce-Iimits: The Federal government pays at least 50 percent of 
the benefits.provided by.each State. All Statas currently provide 
benefits to children whose fathers are absent^ from __tbe_h.Qme^^ 
jurisdictions offer grants to tWo-parentLfamilies who are needy as a 
result of the unemployment of the principal wage earner (AFDC-UP). 
Federal law requires that certain able-bodied recipients register for 
work or job training. States may_ require "^regist ^nMuo fWIN) 
participate in one of several work programs Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program: Community Work Experience Program <CWEP> ; Work . on<4r< . 

Supplementation, or Job Search. In January, 1 98' J{ the maximum banant 
for a Tamily oT three ranged from $118 per month in Alabama to $7^0 
per month in Alaska. 

1970 1975 :9V9 < *0 

1ar?!Ii™ y *.329 7.^29 1 1.067 10.311 10.868 

(in Millions) 

A Benef e it"° nthly $32 $-6 $63 $87 $110 

Federal Cost $1,986 $2,759 $5,177 $6,508 $8,583 

(In Billions) 

(Ij) U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
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1972 - SUPPLEMENTING SECURITY INCOME (SSI) 

: w _ The Supplemental Security Income Program. was enacted as part of 
► k* Z-l Security Act Amendment* of 1972. This Program.transrormed 
the^sptem or Federal grants-to States Tor the provision of separate 
assistance programs to the elderly, to the blind, aud to the 
permanently disabled,, into. a. single, federally-administered program 
with uniform nationwide eligibility requirements. The program began 
operation in 1974 . Benefits , designed to provide a oinimui iHfifial 

llt*[i v a ^^ e a t* al ^ and Plder- persons who. are 

legally^blind; _aod_persons who are disabled to the extent that they 
are unable to engage in any substantial gainful activity resulting 
from- a medically determined physical. or.mental Impairment expected to 
result in_ doath or has lasted or can be expected.to last_for a 
C.ontinuous.perlod 12 months (the disability criteria pertains to 
persons under age 18 as Well). 



1965 1970 1975 1979 1984 (5) 

Average. Monthly 
Participation 

(In Millions) 4.313 4.220 4.093 

Average Benefit 

Per Person ----- $114.39 $155. 6b $219.00 

Average Benefit 

Per Couple $111.00 $145.96 $240.26 

Federal Cost 

(In; Millions) $4,359 $5,279 $8,281 



(5) Social Security Administration 
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1964 - FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

The idea for the Food Stamp Program, through which vouchers are 
exchanged for food, was conceived during the 1930*3 arid was revived as 
a pilot project Iri 196K The.Food Stamp_Act_of_ 1964 _e3fcabli3bed . the. . 
Food Stamp_Programias_a_perraanent program. and authorized expansion to 
all. states wishing to take. part. Ultimately, in 1977, with the 
enactment of a revised, more comprehensive bill to augment the fight 
against hunger, the Program assumed the universal role of meeting the 
basic nutritional needs of Ibw~Iricbme households^. Food stamp benefits 

are Based_on_the_Thrifty_FOQd_Plan-rth.e_least.. costly, of four U.S.. 

Department of Agriculture .food plans — which is adjusted for household 
size; in some instances, geographic location; arid indexed periodically 
for changes in food prices.- The Program provides 100 percent Federal 
funding for food stamp benefits arid between 50 and 60 percent of most 
State arid- local administrative. expenses^ The program imposes three 
m_ajor_tests__for eligibility: income limits, an assets limitation, and 
work registration and job search requirements. 

1965 1970 1975 1979 1984 (6) 

Average. Monthly 
. Participation 

(In Millions) .425 4.1*30 17. 1» 17.7«» 22:4«»» 

Average Mbrithly __ _.. ...... 

•Benefit $6.38 $10.55 $21.42 $30.59 $42.74 

Federal Cost 

(In Billions) $.351 $.576 $4,624 $6,995 $12.470*«« 

§_ First; fiscal year in which food stamps were available nationwide 
F.liraination of purchase requirement 
Includes Puerto Rico's Nutrition Assistance Program 
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anCDHKH^lcf " TAL A;W1;!T,H « >»™*M V0» SOHKM, INFANTS, AN., 

A.ssls. ._i_n-:.j . Program Tor .Women, inraiii. i, ninl mil.lr-n In1M^ii„ 
Vntmuti" % tM °- y "'- » lU " proj.-c: the ^ran 

health u deslsnetl to operate as an adjunct to good 

health SSrS";«iJ?-S^ h ;^- l --?- IC «WUi..iM..««. required tl Sake 
have access ' I Lf'f"^?"''' ensure that clients 

is). « aoce ??- c ° a n appropriate health care agency or provider- um 

yea P r 1 ^ S C ongPe S e s S ? rl0ted by thS M ° QM£ Sr madf ^alla^ach 

1965 1970 1975 1979 1984 

Average Monthly 
Participation' 

(in Millions) ----- .3^ ,.,62 3.00 

Federal Coat 

(IhBiilibHs) ..... ..... :W1 ii.il 



CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 



induct?^ 1 n?n Sr? - y ° une 4 men undergoing physical examinations for 
induction into miliary service during World War II were found to 
suffer from nutrition-related health deficiencies This lhfllr*?hn ~r 

Sa id tlo^i a Snhnn? U ^ U i° n p the Congre.s fln'tg ft " ° h f 

National School Lunch Program, to Improve the nutritional .fffl!. „£ 
" ?° - a « e children. From InceptlonVthe gla? of this program has 
been_to encourage the- consumption of nutritious Heals bv all chlldr-pn 
assurancTthaVnnnr ^7'° St *^-*°^°r. *° ^t^^t^ 
"ograS aHec r tSarrree h or n reSuce a n prl^ nfif n 3 ^ 



have Sppn J ^^S^°^ 5UC ° r - 3upplGmentap y chlld nutrition programs 
ln^n« , e 3 tabllshed - The Cniia Nutrition Act of 1966 which 

S d a rM b6r -° these, programs pursued the goai of 
ch\lirll ing ^ among 
iS*i5l?ti"n ? r ? nutr ^^on cervices, established through this 

5 ' the Sch °ol Breakfast Program, which off^rs% 

balanced morning meal Primarily to children reiiding in Jow-incom 
Co™ '^n CO r° dity ^PPle**nt*I ?ood Program, wlU^/ppovides special 
Food P^^^ r? i:^r ?nnn \ V,,0non - infants, _and children; the Child C*re 
eg] , ° S ^ w ich^promote, the provision of nutritious meals to 
Ppokp^ [ f jn l t n n ! 1, Car ' ! programs and the Summer F^od 
.iS*-£b^ ' ^ lunahM t0 ° hlld ™ n during 

(6) U..?.; Dopar-tmeht r.f Kgrlviilt.iir.? 
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INTRODUCTION 

Strong economic growth and low unemployment were instru- 
mental in improving the economic position of disadvantaged 
groups 1n the 1960*5. In addition, in the latter part of the 
loci's, various programs were initiated to create job oppor- 
tunities for minorities arid reduce discrimination 1n the 
labor market. 1 Between 1959 and 1969, the ratio of Black to 
White median family Income Increased from .52. to i 61 2 and the 
Black-White median Income ratio for persons Increased from 
s5Q to .6S* 3 When the data are disaggregated b^ s 
incriji-related characteristics, such as age, education, occu- 
pation^ and work experience, th^ same general impression of 
a narrowing Income gap between Black and White persons 1s 
maintained, or in some cases, enhanced.^ 

While the 1979' s were years of continued effort by the 
Federal Government to , provl de job opportunities for minori- 
ties and el imlnate iqb discrlmlha^ some income meas- 
ures reflect the outcome of these efforts. For example, the 
ratio of Black to White median Income fir. persons continued 
to increase from .67 in 1970 to .71 in 1980, but the ratio of 
Black zo WMte median family Income displayed erratic move- 
ment during this jieriod; tht income ratio for families was 
.61 1n 1970, declined to .58 1n 1973, rose to .62 1n 1975, 
and f el 1 to .58 in 1980. Although some analysts have argued 
that family Income statistics shpuldnot be used to measure 
market discrimination because they are affected by composi- 
tional charges (see Freeman, 1978), the ratio of Black to 
White median family income is generally regarded i_& a signi- 
ficant barometer of Black economic progres_s.___Dur1njj L the 
1970*5, the ratio of Black to White median family Income 
Increased for specific types of families ~ 9 such as husband- 
wife families, but declined for al 1 families combined. This 
largely reflected profound charigesin family composition that 
affected Blacks to a greater extent than Whites. 

this paper seeks to measure the effect of changes in 
family compaction on income levels for both Black and White 
families. The f_irst_ section traces the various changes in 
family composition which have occurred among these families, 
such as a decline in the proportion of traditional husband- 
wife families and the__corre_sppndi ng__increase in families 
maintained by women with no husbanc present. These changes 
have profoundly affected family income levels. For the 
first time since family income statistics have been compiled 

1 
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from the March Current Population Survey |CPS),_data for the 
1970^s show that a smaller proportion of Black families than 
White families were husband-wife families with working wives. 
Concomitantly, the average number of earners for Black fami- 
lies was below that for White families with the attendant 
effect on the overall ratio of Black to WhUe median family 
income. In the second section, a technique Is presented 
which provides hypothetical estimates of the effect of 
changes 1n family exposition on income levels. This tech- 
nique Involves the creation of a data file from the March CPS 
with income levels- for 1980 and demographic characteristics 
for March 1971. 5 The third section discusses the tabulation 
of summary income statistics from this file that, when com- 
pared with published estimates, enables, us to estimate the 
effect of changes 1n family composition on income and poverty 
levels. 

I. CHANGES IN FAMILY COMPOSITION DURING THE 197CS 

_ Changes 1h family composition for Whites and Blacks are 
reflected in data on family type arid number of earners. 
Income data ^nd demographic distributions _ for March 1971 
and March 1981 are shown in table 1, and figures 1 through 5 
depict changing family relationships oyer the entire periods 
Most of the comparisons are_ restricted to the beginning and 
end of the last decade, so the figures [ provide* a perspective 
on the trends that occurred during that time. All of the 
estimates preserited in this section were compiled from March 

CPS data. 

The increasing prevalence of working wives has received 
much attention in the media as well as in academic litera- 
ture, 6 As shown in figure 1, the proportion of husband-wife 
families with working wives increased for both Blacks and 
Whites, with the proportion remaining higher for Black fami- 
lies than for White families. The trend forBlacks appears 
to be more erratic than that for Whites, partially because 
there 1s more sampling variability associated with the esti- 
mates for Blacks, since there are fewer sample observations. 
It Is significant, however, that Blacks experienced a largf 
Increase in the number of families with working wives between 
March 1974 and March 1976, since there was a very severe 
recession during the earl £ part of this period. Some re- 
searchers have suggested that Black unemployment tends to 
worsen relative to White unemployment during a recession 
because Blacks are more likely to have vulnerable jobs. The 
influx of wives into the labor force during a recessionary 
period may-he an attempt to compensate for losses in family 
Incomes. The increase 1n husband-pi fe families with working 
wives is a trend which could be 'expected to increase the 
overall Income of both Black and White families, since they 
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FIGURE 1. 

Married-Couple Families With Wives in the Paid 
Labor Force as a Percent of All Married-Couple 
Families, by Race of Householder: March 1971 
to March 1981 
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tend to have relatively high jncomes^ jSee table 1^ How- 
ever, It should be noted that money Income tends to overstate 
the Increase in family economic status when wives enter the 
labor market because the value of housework Is hot measured. 

While the proportion of working wives has Increased* 
the proportion of husband-wi^e families for both Blacks and 
Whites has declined. As shown in figure 2, the proportion of 
White husband-wife families declined slightly from 88 percent 
In March 1971 to 85 percent in March 1981, whereas the de- 
cline for Black husband-wife families daring the same period 
was much__mpre L_prdhduhced--from 66 to 54 percent. In con- 
trast, from March 1971 to March 1 981 » families ma1nta1ned_tjy 
women increased from 31 to 42 percent for Blacks and from 9 
to 12 percent for Whites. 

Changes in the type of family for both Blacks and Whites 
are reflected in statistics on marital status from the March 
CPS which show that Blacks are much more likely to experience 
divorce and separation than Whites. The number of divorces 
per 1 ,000 persons married with spouse present Increased for 
Blacks from 92 In March 1971 to 233 in March 1981 ; for 
Whites, the comparable increase was from 48 to 100. The num- 
ber of separated persons per 1,000 married persons, with 
spouse present increased for Blacks from 172 in March 1971 to 
225 in MarcJt 1981; the comparable increase for Whites was 
from 21 to 29. 

Another social factor contributing to the formation of 
families maintained by women is the number of children born 

to single (never^ma rri led ) i__ women. Among such f ami 1 1 es , In 

which the women are generally younger, the rate of increase 
has been faster from March 1971 to March 1981 than for all 
families maintained by women. This holds for both Blacks and 
Whites, and is largely reflected in the statistics on births 
to unmarried women. Eor Whites, the percentage af births to 
unmarried women went from 6 percent In 1971 to about 9 per- 
cent 1n 1979; the comparable percentages for Blacks were 41 
and 55 percent. 7 Black single (never-married) women consti- 
tuted 20 percent of BUck families maintained by women in 
March 1971 and 27 percent in March. 1981; corresponding per- 
centages for Whites were 9 and 12 percent. 

With the increase In divorced and separated women, and 
unwed mothers, the proportion of widowed women Jias declined 
for both JBlack and White families, maintained by women. 
Widowed women accounted for 30 percent of all White families 
maintained by women 1n March 1981, down from 44 percent 1n 
March_1971. For Blacks, the percentages were 21 percent and 
25 percent, respectively. 

These changes 1n family composition have had a pro- 
nounced effect on f ami ly : jncome 1 evels. They have tended to 
depress family Income levels for Blacks to a ; greater extent 
than for Whites, since families maintained fc^y women tend to 
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FIGURE 2. 

Married-Couple Families as a Percent of All 
Families, by Race of Householder: 
March 1971 to March 1981 
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have lower incomes than families maintained by men. (See 
table 1.) _______ 

For Blacks, the large decline in the proportion of 
husband-wife families has resulted in. their havirii a small fr 
percentage of all families with working wives than White 
families^ As shown in figure 3, a higher percentageof all 
Black families had working wives than did White families In 
March 1971* (This was also the case for 
shown.) However, by March 1972, this situation had reversed, 
and by March 1981 , 42 percent of__a11 White families, had 
working. wives, compared with only 32 percent for Black fami- 
lies. These changes are very important in determining over- 
all family income levels, since families with working wives 
tend to be a relatively high income group for both Blacks and 
Whites^. This can be seen from figure A 9 which shows thatthe 
ratio of Black to White i median f ami Jy income tends to paral- 
lel iindvements In the proportion of families with working 
wives (figure 3)i 

When the data are disaggregated by type of family and 
number of earners, it appears that changes 1n^ family composi- 
tion have_ had an important effect on income levels* For 
example, table 1 shows that the ratio of Black to White 
median income increased for most specific types of families 
between 1970 and 1980* even though it showed a decline for 
all families combined. Changes In family composition have 
a lsg_ lowered the proportion of Black families with -multifile 
earners below that for White families. As shown in figure 5, 
a larger proportion of Black families than White families had 
multiple ear 1ri_ Ma_rch_ 1971 , which was also the case for 
previous years. (In March 1968, the earliest. year for which 
data are available, the proportions were 58 percent for 
Blacks and 52 percent _for_ Whites. )__ In March 1972* this rela- 
tionship reversed, and the proportion for Blacks fell sub- 
stantially below that for Whites* These changes are sum- 
marized by the average number of earners per _f_am_1_ly_:_ 1.67 
and 1.68 for Blacks and Whites, respectively, in March 1971, 
and 1.48 and 1.66 for Blacks and Whites, respectively, 1n 
March 1981. 



II. A TECHNIQUE FOR STANDARDIZING CHANGES IN FAMILY 
COMPOSITION 

In this section, at echnique Is presented ^ be 
used to estimate the effects, of changes in family composition 
on the relative and absolute income levels of Black and White 
families, This technique enables the calculation of_h£PPthe- 
tl'dl 1980 Income levels based on the demographic composition 
of the population as it existed in March 1971; that is* the 
same distribution by age groups and family relationships. 
The effect of these stariaacdlzatibns dh changes In income 
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FIGURE 3. 

Married-Couple Families With Wives in the Paid 
Labor Force as a Percent of All Families, by 
Race of Householder: March 1971 to March 1981 
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FIGURE 4. 

Black Median Family income as a Percent of White 
Median Family Income: 1970 to 1980 
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FIGURE 5. 

Families With Multiple Earners as a Percent of 
All Families, by Race of Householder: 
March 1971 to March 1981 
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for Black and White families between 1970 arid 1980 1s shown 
for several different demographic characteristics. 

The traditional approach used to standardize income data 
1s_tp we1jjht_ summary Income statistics for specific types of 
families in the survey year by distributions of the popula- 
tion from ah earlier yeari This is similar to using a 
Laspeyres index with base period weights and- current year 
incomes. Although this approach can be quickly employed to 
determine the effect of a few variables, lengthy calculations 
are required to adjust for a number of characteristics. 
Moreover, the approach is really mathematically suitable only 
for mean Incomes, althqugh a vaMat of the approach has 
been used by some authors on median incomes (Gwartney, 1970). 

The standardization technique presented 1n this paper 
can be used to adjust for a broad variety of characterl sties 
s1muJtaneously.__ The result is a computer ■file with 1930 
incomes and March 1971 demographic characteristics. An ad- 
vantage of this approach is that tabulations can be produced 
from existing computer programs, arid a broad range of statis- 
tics can _be compi led. The staridardlzatidris are based on a 
matrix containing 702 cells, with various l categories of fami- 
ly relationship, age, race, and sex cross-classified with 
each other, (Details of the approach can be found in the 
appendix.) These variables were selected because of the 
^r^ n '^ 1* ^ .'changes_ 1 n f affii ly ^compos 1 1 1 on expe r ieric^d by jst / son s 
in particular age and race groups^ Separate matrices were 
prepared for the March 1971 and March 1981 CPS, and the pro- 
portion of persons occupy1rij__each_ c_e_ll_ wis determined for 
each yeari The 1971 matrix was divided by the 1981 matrix to 
devel dp ad justmerit factors for each cell * The March 1 981 
file was passed again, and _t_he appropriate adjustment factors 
were multiplied by the sample weight for each person, ac- 
cording | tb the cell in which the cltaracteri sties of that 
person were located. No adjustment wars made to the Income 
data reported in the March 1981 CPS.^ This j>roc:edure_ resulted 
In a computer file having 1980 income levels and March 1971 
demographic characteristics. No attempt was made to reweight 
thls filf td^natldnal age, race, and sex controls, as is 
customarily done in the CPS, since _ this Jtouid have counter- 
acted the intent of the adjustment process. 

This standardization technique is essential ly a static 
approach, which has some limitations. Changes in family com- 
position and pther_ demographic factors which affect economic 
variables, such as work experience, are reflected in the 
estimates, since the T980 income amounts reported in the 
March 1981 CPS have hot been altered. However, by assuming 
that the demographic characteristics of families were the 
same as in March 1971 ^ it is ^ being ^ implicitly asswned that 
this reshuffling of families has no impact on wage rates and 
empl oyment levels in the labpf rfliirket. Decisions to marry, 
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divorce* have children, or work are not independent of Income 
influences. However, this methodology does not permit us to 
measure- the behavioral or causal effect of income variables 
on family composition. These limitations will exist with any 
static. approach which does not consider the interactions 
between changes in demographic and economic variables. 

III. EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN FAMILY COMPOSITION ON 
INCOME LEVELS 

The effects of the standardization procedure are shown 
in table 2, which contains income data for families by geo- 
graphic location and r a ce,_ a rid for persons by sex l and race. 
For all families, the adjusted ratio of Black to White median 
family income is „66 in 1988, compared with the published 
ratio of .58. Thus, changes in family composition, age, 
etc.* lowered the overall ratio byj^bout 8 percentage points. 
The data shown in table 2 indicate that substantial changes 
in family composition occurred for Black families 1n nonmet- 
ropolitan and metropolitan areas, and in all four regions of 
thecpuhtry. As expect^ 1ncome_ ratios by type 

of family were not very different from the published ratios. 
This resulted because the standardization procedure altered 
the mix of specific types of families _(e_.iUt Jnore husband- 
wife families) rather than the income position of these fami- 
lies. (See table 2.) 

It has been observed in Income data for males arid fe- 
males that differences An._™?rttAtL s ***MS are associated with 
differences in annual income after many other variables are 
held constant. On average, single men have lower annual 
Incomes than married men with spouses present. The • Opposite 
is true for women: married women tend to have lower annual 
1 riccmes than strigl e women*. The adjusted medi an i ncome data 
for males arid f emal es shown in table 2 are consi stent with 
these observations^ A*A^t _ffc r i B j a ck 1 women ; _ _ Fb r _ bbt h _ J&l ac jc 
and White men, the adjusted median Incomes for 1980 tend to 
be higher than the published income data. An .explanation Is 
found in the standardization procedure which entailed substi- 
tuting the 1971 person's distribution l .pattern _ for the 1 981 
patterns Since there was a greater proportion of males in 
husband-wife families in 1971 than in 1^81 and husbands have 
higher incomes on average than their single cburiterpartSi 
higher adjusted median incomes than were published is the 
expected result. ^ Also, the lower adiusted income for White 
women is explained in part by the fact that the adjustment 
procedure assigned proportionately more women as wives, 
spouse present, arid_ fewer **en to the single status cate- 
gory. As stated, the adjustment procedure for Black women 



table 2. Median Income in 1970 and 1980 for Families and Persons, by Race and Selected 
Characteristics 



(Incoae in I960 dollars) 



Selected characteristics 



tallies 

All faallles. . ............. 

Type of Residence 

I as ids ■•tropolltsn areas.. 

.1,000,000 br Mora........ 

laalda c antral _ c It las . . 
Oute Ida cent rsl c It las. 
Undfr 1 A POO A 000 . 
Outa Ida Metropolitan sraaa . 

Region 

Kortheaat. ................. 

Worth Central .............. 

South 

W0_i t »•••••••••••• 



Type v of Family 

Huetend~*lfe f sallies . . . . . . 

WI fa In paid labor force. 
Wife not in paid labor 
_^_force...y. . .. ..*..V«. . . . 

Male householder, no wife 

present . .'. 

Peaale householder, no 
husband present. ......... . 



Persona 

Male.... 
Peasle. . 



1980 



Published Adjusted 



$21,904 



23,815 
25,297 
21,167 
26,791 
22,222 
18,794 



22,602 
22,3X4 
20,631 
22,615 



23,501 
27,236 

19,430 

18,731 

11,908 



13.328 
4.947 



$22 ,438 



24,517 
25.965 
21,891 
27.358 
22.880 
19,290 



23,429 
22.826 
21.081 
23,327 



23,663 
27,211 

19,874 

19.148 

12,414 



13.692 
4.519 



1970 



$21,722 



23,774 
25,236 
22,770 
26,656 
22,204 
18,379 



23.214 
22,299 
19.608 
22.032 



22,755 
26.617 

20.226 

20,211 

12.211 



14,878 
4.809 



Black 



1980 



Pub lis ha d Adjusted 



$12,674 



13.726 
14,686 
13.650 
18.246 
11.999 
10,257 



13.189 
14.044 
11.629 
17,135 



18,593 
22,795 

12,419 

12.557 

7.425 



8.009 
4.580 



$14,830 



16,157 
16,977 
' 15,842 
20,802 
14,704 
11.493 



14,761 
16,827 
13,426 
19.733 



19 . 142 
23.218 

12 .993 

11.467 

7.454 



8.683 

-4^57 



1970 



Ratio: Black to White 



1980 



$13,325 



15.152 
16.366 
15,75? 
19 , 188 
13.609 
9,331 



16.497 
16.378 
11.090 
16.979 



16,587 
20,629 

12.650 

14,327 

7,589 



8,822 
4,378 



Published Adjusted 



.58 



.58 
.58 
.64 
.68 
.54 
.55 



.58 
.63 
.56 
.76 



.79 
.84 

.64 

.67 

.62 



.60 
.93 



.66 



.66 
.65 
.72 
.76 
.64 
.60 



.63 
.74 
.64 
.85 



.81 
.85 

.65 

.60 

.60 



.63 
1.01 



142 
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did riot yield much difference between .published ($4,580) and 
adjusted ($4*557) median Income estimates. 

In general, the standardization procedure Indicated that 
the changes In family composition which occurred during the 
l970Js increased the number of families below the poverty 
level arid* consequently, the poverty rate._ As shown in 
table 3* f£ra111es_w1th_a_female householder tend to have much 
higher poverty rates than their tiale counterparts. Since the 
adjustment procedure reduced _the number of families main- 
tained by women for March 1981, 1t correspondingly reduced 
the number of poor and the poverty rate for that year* Over- 
all, changes In family composition have accounted for 
2,017,000 additional poor families. The Impact was very pro- 
nounced for 81ack families* since they experienced a much 
larger proportional Increase in families maintained by women 
than White families. As shown in table 3, the adjusted pov- 
erty rate for Black families is 19.9 1n_ 1980, or 9 percentage 
points lowerthan the published estimate; The adjusted pov- 
erty rate for White families is 5.9 1n 1980, about 2 percent- 
age points lower than the published estimate. Thus, changes 
In family composition over the last decade have been closely 
associated with the maintenance of high official poverty 
rates for these groups. __ _ _ 

The data shown in table 2 also offer a parti a? explana- 
tion to the extremely slow growth in real jnedi an family In- 
come durirj the 1970's. Real median family Income did not 
change significantly during the 1970's, as compared with an 
annual growth rate of 3_ percent_ during the 1960's. One obvi- 
ous reason for the poor performance during the 1970's_is the 
severe recession which occurred betweeri_ November 1973 and 
March 1975. The statistics show that median family income 
(in 1980 dollars) fell from $22,346 in 1973 to $21 ,004 in 
1975. However, the changes In family composition discussed 
in this paper apparently have also acted as a "drag" on fami- 
ly income statistics. The extert of thlslnfluenceis^showi 
in figure 6 9 which depicts the percent change in ^eal median 
family income, between 1 970 and 1980 by race^ as published 
from the March tPS and as adjusted using the procedure de- 
scribed here. Overall* changes in family composition during 
the 1970's had a moderating effect on the growth in real 
rafdian family Income for all families* However, the impact 
on the statistics y race is more striking. The adjusted 
data for White families only raise realmldianlncome growth 
from .8 to 3.3 percent, since Whites experienced only moder- 
ate changes in family composition. . For Blacks* changes 1n 
family composition are associated with i a Aeal jncOTe: decline 
of 4.9 percent betweenl 970 and 1980 rather than an increase 
of 11.3 percent. Ttese data suggest that* 1n the absence of 
changes in family composition, the average income of Black 
families would have increased Jrlore rapidly than the average 
, Ihcoro ^ v 
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Table 3. Families Below the Poverty Level in 1970 and 1980 



(Numbers in thousands. FasdLles as of March of the following year) 





1980 


1970 


Selected characteristics 


Below poverty level 




Poverty rate 


Below 














K5verty 
rate 




Published 


Adjusted 


Difference 


Published 


Adjusted 


Difference 


poverty 
level 


T ALL FAMILIES 




















6,217 
3,099 
3,118 


4, 200 
2,459 
1,741 


-2,017 
-640 
-1,377 


10.3 
6.3 
28.6 


7.3 
-4.8 
24.9 


-3.0 
-1.5 
-3^7 


5,260 
3.309 
1,951 


10.1 






7.;; 




32/j 


WHITE FAMILIES 




















4, 195 
2,497 
It 698 


3,071 
2, 056 
1, 015 


-1,124 
-441 
-683 


8.0 
5.6 
21.8 


5.9 
4.4 
19.3 


-2.1 
-1.2 
-2.5 


3,708 
2,606 
1, 102 


8.0 
6.2 
25.0 


BLACK FAMILIES 
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FIGURE 6. 

Percent Change in Real Median Family Income Between 1970 and 1980, by Race, 
of Householder, Before and After Standardization for Family Composition 
'In 1980 constant dollars) 
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CONCLUSION 

Our analysis Indicates that changes In family composi- 
tion during the 1970' s have adversely affected measures of 
both Black and White average family Incomes. In addition, 
the effects have been more severe for Black families than for 
White families, thus depressing the ratio of Black to White 
median income below what it would have been in the absence of 
such changes. Although the overall ratio of Black to White 
median family income declined from .61 in 1978 to .58 In 
1980, the ratio increased for husband-wife families (from .73 
to .79) arid remai ned abeutthf same for f ami 1 1 es !*ai ntai ned 
by Women (*62}i Thus, a comparison of the overall statistics 
indicates that Blacks are falling behind Whites In terms of 
Income, whereas comparisons for specific types of families 
Indicate that they are making some gains. The latter compar- 
ison Is more accurate because it. In effect, partially stand- 
ardizes for changes in family jcx>mposttion that have occurred. 
This Indicates that the oyeral 1 median, ijicocie may not be a 
good indicator of the economic status of families when signi- 
ficant changes In family composition have occurred. This Is 
a complex issue which deserves additional research. 
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Notes 



ijJradley, Schiller has suggested that the civil rights and 
equal opportunity Initiatives of the I960' s benefited Black 
entrants into the labor force, but failed to benefit Black 
wprkerswhp were already assimilated Into the labor market. 
(See Schiller, 1977, p. 936.) 

2 The 1959 Income data aire from the 1 960 census, and the 1969 
Iricanedata are from the 1970 census, income data refer- 
enced from 1970 onward are from the March Current Population 
Surveys (CPS) i It should be rioted. that income and poverty 
levels frcm the decennial census differ somewhat from March 
CPS data_ for the same period, these differences are dis- 
cussed in the P-60 series of the Current .Population Reports, 
income as defined from these sources Includes various forms 
ofmonsy Income received P_eMiHlU;al.]Zf_ such i as wages and 
salaries, net Income from self-employment, Social Security 
benefits, public assistance payments, property Income, pen- 
sion income; and deployment compensation. The Income con- 
cept does riot Include 1n-k1rid benefits, such as food stamps, 
or capital gains. As with I all survey data, the income data 
arfsubject tg_ sampling variability and errors of response, 
such as misreporting. 

3 The ratio of Black to Hhlte median income for both sexes 
combined conceal s_ the fact that the income gap wa^ much 
narrower for women (.84 in 1969) than for men (.60 in 1969}, 

^Several authors have ccinpjrred Black-White income ratios 
after adjusting for differences in productivity factors, 
such as education and scholastic achievement, demographic 
factors^ such as age* arid Ideational . factors. (See__for 
example, Gwartney, 1970;l_Stoith and Welch, 1977; and Social 
Indicators , 1978.) These studies invariably find that the 
Income gap between Blacks and Whites 1s narrowed after ad- 
justing for such differences, but_ that art un_eMlaJn© d fesl* 
dual which 1s often attributed to discrimination remains. 

Population characteristics from the March CPS are as of the 
survey date* but income statistics refer. to_ amounts, received 
during the previous calendar year. Thus^ demographic char- 
acteristics as of March 1971 correspond to 1970 income 
levels. i_4 7 
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6 A1 though It has been observed that an Increase In husband's 
earnings tends to lover the labor force participation rate 
of wives, there, have been several, other developments Which 
have led to an increase in the participation rate for wives. 
These factors include the rising real wages experienced by; 
females^ decline in birth rates, increase in educational at= 
tainment of women, decrease in the average length of the 
work week and change in technology and industrial structure 
leading to an Increase in the demand for female labor. jSfe 
Mincer, 1962,} A discussion of differences in labor force 
participation rates for Black and White women can be found 
in Cain, 1966. 

7 The latest data available for births to unmarried women are 
from the National Center for Health Statistics and are for 
the calendar year 1979. 
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ix: 

Methodology Used for 
Standardizat ion P rocedure 

The procedure used to develop a special March CPS com- 
puter file with 1980 Income levels and March 1971 demographic 
characteristics is described in this section. The^pproach 
used was to adjust the weight for each person on the March 
1981 CPS file (which has 1980 income level s) to t / or u re n s P? 1 nd ^c 
demographic relationships identified from the March 1971 CPS 
file. The steps involved in the adjustment procedure were: 

1 The first step was to decide on the specific demographic 
characteristics to be used in the standardization proce- 
dure. Although this was a somewhat arbitrary decision, 
an obvious constraint was information normally available 
from the March CPS. The following categories were se- 
lected from four major areas: family relationship, age, 
race, and sex. 

Family rel ationship ; 

—householder with children 
— househol d|r without chi 1 dren 
—spouse with children 

—spouse without. children 

—female householder, rid husband present, with chll- 

dreri _ - - _ - _ ... . 

--female househol der , no husband present , wl thout 

children _ .... 

—male householder, no wife present, with children 
--male householder, no wife present, without children 
—child of householder 

—other family members ______ 

— urirel ated i ndi vi dual 1 1 vi ng al one 
--other primary unrelated i ndi vi dual 
— secondary unrelated individual 



—less than 15 years bid —35 to 44 years old 

—15 to 19 years bid --45 to 54 years old 

—20 to 24 years old —55 to 64 years bid 

--25 to 29 years old —65 years bid and over 
—30 to 34 years bid 
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Jlace: 



Sex: 



-S hite -Male 

—Female 

— Other race 

Thesf characteristics were cross-classified with each 
other to produce a matrix having 702 cells. 

2. The next step was to tally the number of persons from the 
March 1971 CPS file into each cell of the matrix. This 
proceaure was repeated in a separate 702-cell matrix for 
persons on the March 1981 CPS file. 

3. The number of persons tallied in corresponding cells of 
the matrices were compared to determine the number of 
sample cases present. If the number of sample cases in 
a^ given cell was less than 20 for either year, the cells 
were blanked for both years and the respective sample 
cafes were placed 1n a residual category for each matrix, 
This procedure was used because of the concern for high 
sampling variability in cells with a sparse number of 
Observations^ In this particular application, the pro- 
portion of cases falling i into the residual category was 

; 88 Percent for March 1971 and 3.27 percent for March 
1981 * reflecting more diverse living arrangements in the 
latter year. In most cases, cells with less than 20 ob- 
servations represented combinations of the variables that 
were not crucial to the analysis. 

4, The next step was to calculate the ratios of representa- 
tion by cells for each jear separately. The proportions 
for the residual categories were plugged into cells which 
were previously blanked. Jhe proportions for each cell 
of the March 1971 matrix were then divided by the corre- 
sponding proportions from the March 1981 matrix to pro- 
duce adjustment factors for each cell. 

5. Finally, the March 1981 CPS file was reread, and the ap- 
propriate location 1n the 702-cell matrix was determined 
for each person on the file. The persons weight on the 
file was then multiplied by the appropriate adjustment 
factor determined in step 4 and the original weight on 
the file was replaced by the adjusted weight. This 
effectively produced a March: 1981 CPS file with 1980 
income data and March 1971 demographic relationships. No 
attempt was made to reweight the file to age, race, and 
sex control numbers, as is usually done 1n the March CPS, 
since this would have . counteracted the standardization 
procedure. , ' ' 150 
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On Social Invention: Some Reflections 
on the Relationship Between Family 
and Poverty 

Michael Novak* 



introduction 

"One measure of a good society is how well it cares for the weak- 
est and most vulnerable of its members.'" 1 In every society, a .sub- 
stantial proportion of the population will be in need of help from 
others because it is unable to meet all its needs alone. .The elderly, 
orphans and other needy children, the handicapped, and those with 
special disabilities (e.g., nervous disorders, prolonged sicknesses, or 
temporarv misfortunes) are necessarily dependent upon others for 
their financial needs. It is, therefore, no mark against any society 
that it has in its midst a substantial number of needy and vulnerable 
members: This will be especially true in modern societies, to which 
and within which there have been significant migrations, and where 
most citizens live beyond the traditional support systems of rural 
villages. It will be true; not least, in a continent-sized, highly mobile 
society such as the United States. 

Ironically, the more successful a society is in its health and welfare 
programs, the more such members it will Jiave. for two reasons- 
First, its elderly— redred.fiom employment— will live longer and, as 
a consequence, some of them wiM require care and assistance for 
longer periods of time. It is a great human success to see our par- 
ents live longer and in greater numbers than those of any previous 
generation in history, even if those older than eighty or even sev- 
enty may become more dependent than ever before Second, a dy- 
namic, prosperous society is likely to set ever higher standards of 
well-being, thereby bringing more people within the scope of its so- 
cial programs. This L too^ is admirable. The official United States 
poverty line is higher by far than the income of the vast majority of 

• Michael Novak holds the George Frederick Jewett Chair in Adip^ilpspphy. 
and Public Polio- « the American Enterprise Institute, «tim htaqd ^eshe Wko *sk) 
began the Social Invention Project tainveiligait new pojsibilui?^ 

1 . Lay Commission ok Catholic Social Teaching an U.S JEcoNOKn . Tow ard 
-the Future: Catholic Social Thought and the US omy-A Lay Letter 58 
0984). 
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the earth's people now or ever before — and this is a success, not a 



Despite these successes, therejs today widespread dissatisfaction 
with modern welfare societies. The "heeds" they attempt to meet 
are infinitely expandable. Even persons who are not strictly in need 
have coTie to be included within government assistance programs: 
Indeed, rather high proportions of government, assistance end up 
not going to the neediest but to wide sections of the society; Social 
Security, for example, goes to the elderly as a class without discrimi- 
nating on the basis of need. Accordingly, government welfare pro- 
grams seem to grow in cost for many reasons beside inflation. Such 
programs are regularly criticized from all points of view for their 
inefficiency, so much so that social thinkers such as Edward A. Shils 
have questioned whether governments are capable of managing the 
vast new obligations they have assumed. 2 Alexis de Tocqueville is 
again being quoted on "the new soft tyranny" of dependency.* Hi- 
laire .Bellbc's The Servile Stale 4 and F. A. Hayek's The Road to Serfdom* 
gain new adherents daily. 

The main_sources of widespread discontent among intellectuals 
currently contemplating the fate of the welfare state are probably 
less philosophical than practical: do welfare states unavoidably in- 
jure themselves by taking oh too much— by inevitable mismanage- 
ment, by insuperable costs, arid by the declining morale (arid 
morals) ofjiefrjciiizeiw? So it is also with ordinary citizens. A re- 
cent poll commissioned by the Los Angeles Times and reported in Pub- 
lie Opinion showed that significant majorities of both the poor (56%) 
arid the non-poor (73%) believe that the government does not know 
how to help the poor, even with unlimited funds. Earely 51% of the 
poor think the "War on Poverty" made things "better," included in 
this statistic were only 14% who said "much better." Moreover, 
56% of the poor and 59% of the non-pbpr think anti-poverty pro- 
grams have seldom worked. Only 5% of the poor t.iirik this was 
because anti-poverty programs were never given enough money; 
50% (63% of the black poor) said it was because the money never 
got to the poor. 6 



2. See, e.g., E. Shils. PoutiCAL Development in the New States (1962). 
5. See, e.g., A. dx TOcqueviuje, Democracy in America (1900). 

4. H. Belloc. The Servile State (I9I2):i 

5. F. A. Havek, The Road to Serfdom (1944). __. - 

_JL__.Lewis_Se Schneider; Hard Times: The Public on Poverty, 8 Pub: Opinion 1 (1985); A 
hop_cAi_L finding: .only 23% of the poor sampled concurred With the proposition that 
"Government _is_ responsible for (thej veil-being of all its citizens arid has an Obliption 
to take care of them.'* A large majority of the poor sampled (69%) held, rather, that 



failure. 
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Social Invention 

The model the United States has followed since the °Ws : on Pov : 
erty" set forth two aspirations: first, to remove barriers to opportu- 
nity; second, to accept those who cannot or do not help themselves, 
as dependents to whom society must minister. Nearly all the burden 
of this second task has fallen on government. Government has been 
allowed to become the chief agency for designing, administering, 
and funding social welfare programs. Although "society" and 
"state" are not co-extensive,_sbciety has here delegated most of its 
responsibilities to the stale. Rather than abandoning some of these 
basic philosophical^ assumptions which underlie the welfare state, 
however, we must at least try to improve the design of what We are 
doing. 

In my opinion, government should do more, if not monetarily, 
then at least. with considerable social inventiveness, and not solely in 
the way government has been doing it. While the moral principles 
we hold will not allow us to do less— not, at least, while the 
problems of the poor are so poignant^-we are now called to invent d 
better way. That a good society should help the needy, and that the 
government should have sound poverty programs, is both morally 
arid politically appropriate. Yet the design of such programs should 
always be in question, particularly in light of their consequences. 

Since the policies of welfare states necessarily alter rational expec- 
tations, it would seem naive to believe that such states do riot 
change the ethos within which their citizens are prepared for reality: 
Risk of total destitution being removed, are citizens thereby taught 
to shape in themselves a different sort of character? While no sys- 
tem can remove entirely the risks inherent in human liberty arid di- 
versity, and while the character of its citizens is always an important 
concern of the polity, some persons among the poor are inevitably 
so wounded that they are simply in dire need.. Welfare programs 
are necessary, then; but so is a public ethos of character and virtue. 

For many years row, the thought has nagged me that our intellec- 
tual elites (in academia, journalism, arid policy- making) are preoccu : 
pied with the twin modern concerns of the individual arid the state. 
Yet in the actual social world in which most human beings live, 
neither our naked individuality nor our role as citizens actually pre- 
dominates. Family life, in particular, arid the smaller, social worlds 
of Our frierids, associates, arid neighbors, have far more to do with 
our daily happiness, welfare, hurt, and need. In short, "social" 



"People are responsible for their own welNbeing and have an obligation to take care of 
themselves." Id. at 59. S -* Appendix, Table 1, for selected questions from this poll. 
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should not be confused with "state." Between the individual arid 
the state there are crucial social worlds-— mediating institutions — m 
which we dwell as active social animals. In neglecting those crucii- 
social worlds and in concentrating bri state assistance to individuals, 
our public policy is seriously out of touch with human reality. A 
major shift in our public policy may be far less expensive and far 
more effective. In particular, I submit that promoting family life is 
the best long-range focus of a fruitful social policy since the family 
provides the most basic and indispensable sphere of daily existence. 

I. Transforming the Images of Poverty 

JTo begin, we should question the images of poverty bri which gov- 
ernment action is based; Js poverty something that can be "warred" 
upon? The_suggestion implies that poverty is a combatant and can 
surrender. Is poverty only the opposite of monetary we?kh, mth no 
roots in culture arid personal development, such that it can be de- 
feated solely hy infusions of money? Experience has shown these to 
be erroneous patterns of thought. Indeed, programs thought to be 
successful such as Head Start and tutorial assistance went beyond 
purely monetary conceptions to attack the rootedness of poverty in 
culture. Consider how cheap it would be, in purely monetary 
terms^ to eliminate poverty: in 1984, 33.7 million persons were 
counted as poor by the meeting the criteria of an income (excluding 
non-cash benefits) less than $10,609.00 for a n on -farm family of 
four. 7 As a thought experiment, suppose that these 33.7 million in- 
dividuals were equivalent to 9 million farriilles of four. Simply to 
have given each of 9 million families $10,609.00 in 1984 would have 
cost only $95 billion. Since we know that many of the poor already 
earn some income, although riot enough to carry them above the 
poverty line, considerably less than $95 billion would be needed. In 
fact, given these statistics, the "poverty gap" can be calculated at 
about $46 billion. s Obviously then, poverty is not a purely mone- 
tary problem. If it were, we could eliminate poverty in America sim- 
ply by giving each person enough money to push him or her over the 
poverty line. This is not even a very expensive proposition relative 
to other federal expenditures. Nonetheless, few of us believe that 

7. __Bureau_ OF the Census, Current PopuUticw Reports, U.S. Dep't or Com. 
merge, Series. P-6Q^_N , o._149, Money Income axe i Poverty- Status of Families and 
Persons JiJ THE United States; 1984 2, 31 (1935) -(Advance Data from the March 1985 
Current .Population _Su rye v)U hereinafter cited as Money Income and Poverty Status]. 

8. Calculated from Money Income and Poverty Status, supra note 7, Table 19, at 
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Social Invention 

the personal and cultural vulnerabilities also implied by "poverty" 
would disappeareven iF gifts of money served to lift. every poor per- 
son above the official poverty line. An "unemployable'' twenty-two 
year bid, even with money in his pocket, has not fully escaped from 
poverty. 

How, then, can we reach a more helpful understanding of pov- 
erty, so as to arrive at less destructive and more creative social 
programs? 

A. Disaggregating the Poor 

The first obvious step involves "disaggregating" the poor by ex- 
amining the various statistical profiles already available, and per- 
haps by thinking of even more penetrating statistics that might be 
gathered? The advantages of disaggregation in information terms 
are clear: the elderly poor* will hardly be helped by job training, the 
poor under age eighteen may have special educational needs, the 
disabled may need hot only income maintenance but special care, 
and so forth. As matters stand, bur official figures describe the poor 
by a uniform monetary measure: These official statistics do perform 
certain critical disaggregations such as age, sex, race, and employ- 
ment. The existing statistical disaggregations help us to grasp the 
relative magnitudes of poor in different sub-populations (the eld- 
erly, the young) in different locations (rural, urban) and the like. 
The official figures are extremely valuable in this regard and they 
often lead : to conclusions that run counter to prevailing 
stereotypes. 9 

Several crucial disaggregations rib', currently reflected in the offi- 
cial figui'cs -would be helpful. For instance, how many of the poor 
possess certain measurable skills or aptitudes, and how many need 
help to acquire skills? How many of the poor would classify them- 
selves as poor? Married graduate students in non-farm families of 
four living on far less than $10,609 in 1984 probably did not think of 
themselves as poor; nor did many immigrants who arrived penniless 
but optimistic about their prospects; nor did those persons who 
chose to live largely outside a cash economy for reasons of self-suffi- 
ciency, Tor example. The human side of poverty needs more statisti- 
cal attention. 10 



9. /<£, Tabic 45. at 21. 
- JO. S. Anna Kohtf ratas argues that the "Census Bureau officially defines poverty oh 
the basis of cash income only r even though common sense. would indicate that poverty — 
the opposite oT Wealth— sis a function hOt Only of income; but also of assets and invest- 
ment in human capital. Thus, a middle-class Student who has moved out of his parents' 
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B. The Human Story . 

A second step in arriving at a more helpful understanding of pov- 
erty involves beginning rd think of poverty in terms of personal his- 
tories: Not all persons officially classified as poor are, or think of 
themselves as, dependent upon government. Not all want, or need, 
assistance. Poverty is not solely a matter of income in a given year, a 
given year is only a snapshot in a life-Ibrig film. Behind and ahead 
of every unit of increase or decrease in the poverty statistics there is 
a human itory. To be effective, assistance programs must somehow 
take account of these narratives.. Government, and especially the 
federal government, cannot possibly know nor be expected to know 
such stories. Typically, though, persons or organizations close to 
those involved do know their stories. This is one of the factors that 
argues in favor of a public policy centered upon existing social sup- 
port systems with ready access to crucial information, even if narra- 
tive in form. Helping people, even in one's own family, is a difficult 
art. To respect that art is part of the mutual respect humans owe 
one another: 

C. The Potential for Independence . . - 

A third step involves distinguishing sharply between two catego- 
ries of the poor. First, there is a substantial class of persons who are 
dependent and are always going to be dependent, because they sim- 
ply cannot (because of age, disability, infirmity, etc.) care for them- 
selves. Such persons require social assistance, if not from other 
social bodies to which they belong, then from the state. Second, 
there are those who, if helped in the afffi&priate way, can become in- 
dependent and thereby keep themselves out of poverty. (This cate- 
gory includes children and others who may be dependent on an 
income-producer). Every reduction of poverty in this second cate- 
gory brings about two immensely significant social gains: the indi- 
viduals able to achieve independence from the state and pull 
themselves out of poverty experience that sense of full dignity that 

ho_me_ andjs_subsjstjng:pn scholarships is likely to be defined a s 'p oor' even though he 
has hjs_parents: Income to jail back on and Jits L'ppvenyWs a nonnaj st_ep_ ina^uccessfu] 
economic life cycle. An elderly «>upje in their owji home an 

9* n suij b e da s sified as poor if their reijrem en t in com e is b el p w t he po y er ty 1 i n e (5 6,02 3 
in 1983). even if thatjneome is sufficient for their ordinary needs and they can cash in 
some assets to cover emergencies. A self-employed businessman whose earnings fluctu- 
ate widely can be officially poor in a year of low earnings^ even though he has a savings 
cushion from previous years for just this purpose and even though his business may be 
worth a great deal Kondratas 0 Poverty and Equity; Problems of Definition* 9 J, Is ST for 
Socioecon. Stud. 57, 40 (1935). 
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comes from self-reliance and self-mastery; and public funds are 
made available for helping those who can never attain such 
autonomy. 

There is a particularly strong need for fresh thinking about those 
young members of this second category who show every physical sign 
of being able to be self-reliant, but who, from some psychological 
sense of demoralization or through seirinjuririg behavior, continue 
to be dependent upon others. One thinks of bold, strong ghetto 
youths, physically not only strong, but superior, who find jobs but 
cannot hold them, or who apply for openings and for reasons short 
of discrimination (since pthers of the same characteristics take such 
jobs in jheir place) are considered unemployable. One thinks' of 
those who choose a way of personal development inconsistent with 
economic self-reliance^ scorning abundant opportunities to teach 
themselves to read or learn other indispensible skills.. One thinks, 
too, of teenage girls who jecbrrie unwed mothers and of their chil- 
dren. While the absolute number of people who comprise thi* sec- 
ond category may not be substantial, they s:em especially important 
to consider because of their youth and promise. We will return to 
them below. 



D. The Family as the Solution 

Finally, we need some fresh thinking about the role of the family 
in overcoming poverty. According to the statistics, an intact (hus- 
band-wife) family is the best social arrangement for staying but of 
poverty^ In 1984, oniy_6;9<& of married-couple familie- (including 
the elderly) were poor;* 1 still fewer if non-cash benefits are in- 
cluded. 12 The reason for this appears to lie not only in the possibil- 
ity of two incomes instead of one, but also in the attentions, 
disciplines, and [special [teaching that two parents are typically better 
able to provide than one parent alone. In preparing for a life of 
economic activism, and self-reliance, the role of an attentive father 
seems epecially helpful for young men. A confiding father seems to 



_ 11, __Mpnev Income and Poverty Status, supra note 7, Table 14. at 20. 1 able 2 in 
ihe_ Appendix .demonstrates the effect of family structures 6ri_p0vefty. Whereas only 
6._9%_pf_ all persons in_nia_rrAcd ^couple families are-pOOiv 34?6 of persons in female- 
headed Ihous eh olds, with .no.busbsLnd pre sen! are poor* Moreover, while the latter ac- 
c°unted_fpr_9n]y one-quarter of all poor persons in 1960, in 1984 they accounted for 
half of the p_oqr._ _ , ; 

,J 2 L Usmg the market_valu onJy__6.4?S> of mar? 

ried-coupje families were classified as poor in_l?84 i( See Bureau_of_ Ct_N_sys,_U.S._ Dep.'t 
of Commerce. Technical Paper 55, Estimates of Poverty .Including the Value of 
Noncash Benefits: 1984 18. Table 2 (1985). See aho Appendix. Table 2. 
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be ah invaluable teacher to a young man who needs to know the lore 
about the world of jobs and who heeds advice about handling the 
turbulent and aggressive emotions of young men. 13 Yet it is riot 
only themselves but also the two sets of extended relatives that a 
husl *nd and wife bring to their children in creating a Ir ving, sup- 
portive, and guiding family network. 

One might argue that poverty causes families to break up and not 
that broken families cause poverty. Some may further object that 
P^^^L^frJc*^ fernale^headed households, who today constitute 
such a large proportion of the poor (49% in 1984), don't so much 
"Fall" into poverty as "stay" in it. Indeed, the poverty statistics may 
then reflect two poor households where before there was only one. 
My reply is that when Americans were far poorer, separation and 
divorce among ihe_poor_(not to mention birth out-of-wedlock) were 
not nearly as extensive as today. If financial standing were every- 
thing, couples in poverty would have strong incentives to stay to- 
gether (e.g., life together is cheaper, two incomes are better than 
brie). Clearly the changing structure of the family is affected by 
many non-economic factors. This seems to be particularly true in 
this age of mass communications and of a concomitant, rapidly shift- 
ing public ethos, as we will examine below.** 

In a fluid, individual-centered era of analysis such as ours, some 
wish to imagine that there are "alternatives" to the "traditional mar- 
Hed-couoK family." Some propose as alternatives the extended 
family of a single-parent, or a tight-khit "community" operating io- 
gether as a family. Such are the hazards of human life that all sorts 
of substitutes have of necessity been introduced to do what married- 
couple families do best. I applaud every sort of help from extended 
families and close communities. Yet for the most intimate aspects of 
family life— moil i tori ng a child's study habits, choosing a diet, teach- 
ing habits of impulse-restraint and hard work, demonstrating how to 

J 3. I 3 171 /a r f r _ orT1 9. ert * ' Q. _ a DO u 1 tn c _ d i ffe re_ n c e sin helping to p rep are yo u ng_ fern a 1 e s 
and males for a productive working life. But it does seem that black fema!es._ for exam- 
ple, enter the job market with higher confidence, ambition. and success jhan _bl?dt 
males Is this because in their mothersthey have a closer role model? Is there some- 
thing in their African or American past, or within the wider society, which bruer 
prepares black Females for productive hves? Is there something in entry levels to the 
labor markets more favorable^b black Females? Does male aggression in a setting led 
chiefly by females become confused? Are there expectations that ira male does not have 
a job^urilike a female of the same age, he is-nbt eligible as a marriage partner? Male- 
female differences do seem to be highly significant, both in family life and economic life. 
More light in this area Would Be Welcome! 

14; Money Income and Poverty Status, supra note 7. Tables \4 t 15. at 20. 25 

15. Sec infra pp. 312-315. 
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use hammers, peris, arid typewriters — it is difficult to imagine substi- 
tutes for father and mother, especially if the latter are clearly 
friends. What human arrangement superior to this? 

In any case, the single-parent household faces several disadvan- 
tages. Permit me a personal example. When my wife is away on a 
trip, minding the kids is far more difficult for rrie/ t arid the same for 
her, when I am away. With regard to many family responsibilities, 
two parents together are clearly better off than one alone. This tru- 
ism concerns far more than the family's immediate financial condi- 
tion. Bringing up sons and bringing up daughters are two quite 
differen t projects, arid the sex of the parent respecting each is often 
of considerable moment. One must have the highest admiration for 
single parents, knowing how many failures one has oneself as but 
one of two parents in a couple; and experience obliges one to con- 
cur with Anna Kondratas that many sirigle parents do, in fact, suc- 
ceed remarkably well. 16 Financially,- psychologically, arid 
emotionally — or whatever it is in gender that is not interchangea- 
ble — however, the intact husband-wife family has clear advantages. 

In intellectual discourse today, I rec-Tiize that the mention of 
"family" rings many ideological bells. Some associate family with 
''bourgeois, " /'traditional," "unenlightened," "private property," 
"Victorian," the tA andtn regime.' 1 It is a critic's task, however, to 
pierce the veil of ideology in the hope of coming closer to reality: 
My specific observation is that strengthening ihe married-couple, in- 
tact family is good public policy, insofar as it helps to keep many ' but 
of arid others to escape from poverty. Since poverty is far more than 
an economic condition and more accurately a tangle of diverse 
human elements, and since all of these elements are touched by 
family life, concentrating on the family and its relationship to pov- 
erty is highly instructive. 

II. Focus the Assistance Strategy 

Given such considerations as these, what suggestions might be 
jmade with the goal of developing sounder welfare policies? 

The conundrum that government assistance must solve is how to 
help those who must be helped without distorting factors of si*;. ply 
and demand so that costs become staggering. Hutf aT> beings s>c:»i 
to have a propensity for taking advarit? \c of the piihlic treasury h 
ways they would not otherwise imagine -*ere re*» >cniibi3ity purely 



16. See Kondratas. t*tpra note 10. 
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personal. Even among highly trained health care professionals, 
health costs soar when an institutional third party (public or private) 
Foots the bill. One of the nation's truly great and effective Welfare 
programs, Medicare, has suffered under this price distortion, even 
though various new service-delivery techniques are being employed 
in an attempt to remedy this problem. 17 More work needs to be 
done in this area. 

The case of those who can move from dependence to indepen- 
dence calls most strongly for social intervention. In 1962, President 
Kennedy announced that the chief purpose of his welfare reform (a 
tiny seed of the Great Society) was to maintain "the integrity and 
preservation of the family unites If we look at the American family 
twenty years later Jn 1982, and especially at those portion* of the 
population most affected by welfare, it cannot be said that President 
Kennedy's chief purpose was fulfilled. In Washington, D.C, 56 % of 
all births in 1983 were to unwed mothers, mzhy of them teenagers 
In Chicago, NeW York, and elsewhere, the figures are comparable— 
or higher. 19 There seems to be a rising coincidence between popu- 
lations on welfare and unwed motherhood. Poverty alone cannot be 
said to lead to unwed motherhood, for under conditions of greater 
poverty than tcday the incidence of unwed motherhood was far 
lower, and among some groups in poverty it still remains low. 
Given the specific patterns of slavery in the American South which 
dictated that blacks be purposefully kept dependent, it may be that 
circumstances of dependency, recreated by contemporary welfare . 
policy, evoke a special kind of suffering among blacks. It may be 
that high joblessness among young black males today brings such 
dependency to a painful pitch. Today's period of high welfare coin- 
rides with unprecedented high patterns of unwed motherhood. 
Why? How? We need to understand the relationship between these 
two phenomena — and much else — far better than we do now. 20 The 

if. For a good analysis ofheajth cafe policy and Medicare, see Incentives vs. Con- 
tools in Healto Poucy; Broadening the Debate (J: Meyer eri. 4985), 

J 8 * r ^'^' J '^0 -V/e^'?o ^ ti m e S 
Fc ^2. 1 962, ai .I QjicoL _6\ JToct of speech by President Kennedy). - 

1 9 -_ •?« Cummings.. Breakup of Black Family Imperils Cains c£ Veca(tes\ N. Y. Times Nov 
20, 1983. ar 1. col . 3; ui. Nov. 21, 1983. ai I, col. 2. Since 1950, ihe national illegitimacy 
™J* h « doubled from 14 .1 .babies l_o_a_si_aggerijig 29.4 per 1000 unmarried women in 
™9"- .*-'.Appendix._Table 3. . Such an enormous Jncrease in the illegitimate birth rate is 
reflected in the comparable growth of persons _i_ n female-headed families With no hus- 
band present. The number of such persons rose from 14.2 million to J30.8 million be- 
tween 4959 and 1984. Calculated from Money Income and Poverty Status, supra note 
7,-Table-45. 

20: Charles Murray argues that "the context in wh|chlihe jljegijimacv rate among 
poor women increased cannot be understood without understanding as '.veil the impbr- 
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costs unwed motherhood inflict on this and the next generation are 
frightening to contemplate. 

To repeat, the actual number of unwed young mothers nation- 
wide, approximately 300,000, is not large in absolute terms. It is 
difficult to believe, however, that their children will get a good eco- 
nomic start toward self-reliance. The youth and promise of those 
whose futures are at stake call for something hew, something better. 

Is our capacity for social invention such that we can think otnoth- 
xrig- to do? For government, the problem is delicate. The choice to 
have children— arid tiiere is rib question that many young mothers 
wanl these cJiildrerih — js a personal one. Since the ybUrig mothers 
are not usually in a position to provide for these children alone, 
however* tbe problem becomes one of public concern and the solu- 
tion a dilemma of public policy. 21 

Several years ago, the federal government conducted a massive 
social experiment in which the high hopes of many were invested. 
Scholars as diverse zs Milton Friedman arid James Tobiri supported 
the basic idea behind the experiment, which involved giving a large 
number of pocr families a minimum income sufficient to bring them 
over the poverty line — ran idea which seemed to make eminent sense 
at that time. One unexpected result of the. Seattle-Denver experi- 
ment was that husbands arid wiyes separated in a higher yropbriibri 
of the subsidized families~42% higher among blacks, 36?S among 
whites — than in the unsubsidized control groups. 22 From the stand- 
point of the individual couples, this may or may not have been a 
happy result. Despite tentative theories. ' weyer, we do not Fully 
know why this happened. Precisely how > *el£iinage arid behavior 
affected? Did the husbands lose self-esteem? What did the wives 
experience? From the standpoint of public policy, the experiment 
suggested that, rather, than diminishing poverty, this particular in- 
come program seemed to increase instability. Far from strengthen- 
ing families, this program seemed to promote their dissolution, for 
reasons not at al) obvious. Since reducing poverty and strengthen- 
ing families were two of the major goals of reformers, the actual 



unce_Qf changes ir crime, education, .and status rewards^— an interactive system ... 
Murray^/Zauf the PoorBeen "Losing Ground"?* 100 Am. Pol. Sci. Q, 442. 443 (1985). 

21; Surprisingly. 58% of poor blacks ahct 70% of poo- women "often" concur with 
the sehience. 'Toor young Women have babies so tHey can Collect welfare:'* The non- 
pOor said "seldom"* (51 ?6). Dewis :8c Schneider, supra note 6. . . _ 

22 See) Wilson & R. Herrnstein Crime antd Human Nature 480 (1985) (bneF 
discussion of these findings), citing Bishop t Jabs, Cash Transfers, and Marital Instability A 
Review and Synthesis of the Evidence, 15 J. Hum. Resources 312 (1980). 
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results brought unhappy tidings. 2 * Once again, economic factors 
seem to have been overrated. 

Human beings are creatures bF unbelievable complexity, native 
shrewdness, arid resilience.- However noble the intentions of gbv-_ 
ernment, by the time a projrram L Streets the bewildering reality of 
concrete personal motivations, perceptions, and calculation of op- 
portunities, the actual consequences may affect values and behavior 
in typically unforeseen ways. 

III. The "New Poverty" 

Today, then, the nation is confronting "a new poverty." This 
phenomenon grows in major part from a massive change of ethos in 
which major ^eniographic shifts and changes in family structure 
have played significant roles. It is, in a sense, a poverty that springs 
frorn personal choices about family life made upon quite other than 
purely economic grounds. -* 

A. The Ethos of Affluence : 

Some writers have suggested that a special problem for today's 
poor arises from the unprecedented impact and force of mass com- 
munications. Television in particular arrived upon the national 
scene daring precisely the period of massive welfare activity, 
roughly 1960-1985. As a result of mass communications, the ethos 
that prevailed during the pre-World War II days of my youth no 
longer prevails; it is contested daily on the little blue screen in our 
own family rooms. To grasp the full impact of this change, we need 
first to examine the recent past: 

The immense prosperity of the postwar period entailed a singular 
demographic shift: until the Second World War, very nearly a major- 
ity of Americans were poor by today's external standards. Many who 
were not technically poor, including intellectuals, lived very mod- 
estly indeed. By 1960, however, only 22% of Americans were 
poor — again according to contemporary measures — and at that lime 
brie could (and did) write plausibly about the "affluent society, M 
only thirty years after the Depression. Perhaps more important was 
^^.^^P^^^S.f^^*??^ * n tke public mage of poverty and in the 
psychological self-image of the poor, When a majority was poor, 

__2_S. Lit is interesting (o note that the April. 1985. Los Angela Times poll found that 60% 
of alJ_po_or persons and 61% of all non-poor persons think "almost always or often" 
weifare_encourages husbands to avoid family responsibilities. See Lewis S: Schneider, 
supra note 6. 
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many who would today be officially classified as poor did not fid 
poorand they were neither officially nor publicly described as 
such. 2 * More than that, frugal habits* hard work and study seemed 
the lot of everyone. Given the incredible economic expansion of the 
postwar decade, such habits seemed to have clearly and dramatically 
paid off. So rapid was the upward mobility of millions that even 
today poverty seems 10 have been a monetary (but perhaps not a 
psychological) condition most adult Americans remember having 
lived through. They remember weP f .he way they thought, felt, and 
behaved — and measure today's realities accordingly. 

In the new age of mass communications, however, mainstream 
consciousness is rib longer the consciousness i poverty. Most ad- 
vertising (of which the average television viewer watches at least an 
hour daily) 2 * is couched in "upscale" images. In addition, most 
scenes in popular entertainment s f uggest an unrealistic affluence 
even in the portrayal of "average" families. The culture of poverty 
used to be a culture of considerable impulse-restraint, frugality, 
hard work arid careful butfgeLirig; then there was rid riiass iriedia to 
teach one differently. Today, however, the ethos suggested by 
trend-setters in the media is one of impulse-gratification, consumer 
debt, low savings and; high consumption. 

To be poor between 1930 and 1945, and in the longer sweep of 
history before that, was an experience qualitatively different from 
being poor between 1970 and 1985. No longer, are the American 
poor part of a majority, but rather a minority. Vb longer are the 
same virtues celebrated by a common ethos\ On the contrary, this 
nation has experienced one of the most extensive shifts in funda- 
mental ethos since its founding. How c?.r« we he surprised, then, 
when our assumptions about how poor p* cole will behave, assump- 
tions rooted in bur own personal experience, turn out today to be 
false? Those who remember what a prize the first pair of Reds gym 
shoes used to be, and recall how long they had to last, are not in the 
same psychological world as the youngsters whose fancy footwear 
ihcy observe in the playgrounds bf the poorest sections of bur urban 
slums today. Even bi/br households today may riot feel privileged 



Sveh today many j^-ople deeply rcscnt4>cih5 referred to as pour solely on the 
Baii^ 61" their annual cas'j fcw. ~See K£ -Novaks Region and Politics: Mr: arid Mrs: W.: 
TKe V; ;:itt Poor {Syndicated Cr.Jumr^MoI. 2, No. lfc.MayS. 1 985), appearing m t Los 

;*ngelei Her*id-Ex'amir : : h 1 -. \ 2, 1985. 

£5. - The average A. ivri&ir watched seven hours of television per o*ay in 1983, up 
fa>i\ r».l_hours per day ir. *950, BURtAU.br^^ CEKSUs.^tAtts-ncXL Abstract or tul 
*.Vrro States. U.S. DE/"f or Commerce, Table 924 (1985). 
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when they are able to acquire some "big ticket" items, such as a 
refrigerator, a first family car, o^a television set, that once were oc- 
casions of considerable family pride and celebration. Today's poor, 
in a sense, carry heavier cash obligatiqns_because everyone's expec- 
tations of what is considered "normal" affluence have nr en dramati- 
cally. The public ethos arid personal psychology of the world have 
changed a great deal during a single lifetime. 

The "standards" Set by mass advertising represent standards of 
"the good life" aimed indiscriminately at the population as a whole: 
rich, middle class, and poor alike. All Americans, not only the porr, . 
seem to be less inclined to save and more inclined to acquire imme- 
diately the "normal" goods of daily living, and often enough to 
"splurge" using popular instruments of consumer debt. In such cir- 
- cumstances, to be poor today is to inhabit a world significantly dif- 
ferent from that of the poor in 1930-1945. ~ 

Today's world is, in many ways, a much better world. Yet it does 
confront us with an ethos not nearly as well suited to a rapH ad- 
vance out of poverty as was the ethos it replaced. I do not mean that 
^ r 5 en '? ans are I" 5 willing to work. To the .contrary, a higher pro- 
portion of American adults between ages eighteen ?rid sixty-five, 
just over 607*, 26 are now employed than at any other time in Ameri- 
can history. Nor do I mean to imply that the millions of immigrants 
scill streaming to these shores are no longer finding ours to be a 
land of opportunity; quite the opposite. Rather, I mean that the 
ethos of sacrifice._frugality, contentment with a little hard work, ex- 
citement about small gains and a fierce sense of personal achieve- 
ment is as_ difficult to conjure up for one's own children as is a 
memory of a grandparent they never knew. I think I know how to 
educate my children to cope with poverty as I was educated; I have 
been quite uncertain about how to educate them to cope with afflu- 
ence. It seems that some of the poor of today are rib longer sure 
that the old rules for coping with poverty apply, once they come in 
contact with the media's image of wealth and, perhaps, their chil- 
dl ! en at _ sch ° o1 k e ?* a _ l 9 j^ix with the more affluent. Being squeezed 
between one ethos and another is sometimes more painful than get- 
ting a hand squeezed by the edge of a revolving door, when one 

CoUNCIL ,°/ Ec ? NOMIC Advisors. Economic Indicators: September 1985 II 
H985) (preparectTot : Joint Economic Comm.. 99th Cong. L Ist SessJ. When we expand 
r? C ™£" S £ C P ercwUa S e ° r employed persons nears 70% for the month of 

j°£5; TT 5 ; Unfortunat ely. whtle national employment rose bv 5% between 1972 
and 1985. black employment feH by 6% during the same period. Since 1980. however, 
black employment has remained steady at 56%. Ste Appendix, Table 5. 
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docs not know whether to go forward or back, or how to stop the 
door long enough to decide. 

B. The Decline of the Family 

The other major change in the modern ethos reflects the decline 
of the American family. In 1959 only 8% of all Americans were liv- 
ing in female-headed families with no husband present; by 1984, 
this figure had grolwn to 13.2%, From 14.2 million to 30.8 million 
persons. 27 Most of this change can be attributed hot to widowhood, 
but to personal choices which lead to divorce, st'daratiori, or 
abandonment; 

To be sure, these decisions are often difficult; and painful circum. 
stances may nearly overpower the ability to chose. Fror^ the stand- 
point of public policy, however, it is necessary lo ^cknbvled^e ih.-: 
the contemporary ethos of divorce arid separation carr^i with .1 so- 
cial costs, some of which third parties such as tax^ . n are ex^ 
pected to bear by subsidizing those people made mu*e dependent 
by such choices. Nodoubt, the options of separation <r<3 divorce 
are fixed in our social mores. No doubt, too, tax law*; iv^cr divorce 
over marriage. Still, brie can imagine that cultural (rather than 
legal) institutions might do more to dissuade citizens from too 
swiftly exercising the option of divorce — and from too ccsually de- 
ciding to marry in the first place. Perhaps it is also necessary to 
scrutinize those leril structures and incentives, such as AFDC re- 
quirements in some states, that penalize couples who would^other- 
wise stay together;^ As a philosophical and practical matter, 
government can and should do little in this area consciously to alter 
patterns of personal choice. 

But those relatively few persons who help to shape the national 
ethos in a time like bur own can perhaps turn their attention to the 
costs, as well as the benefits, of our present customs. 

On a somewhat different but related matter, unprecedented num- 
bers of young males are abandoning teen-age and other young wo- 
men with children without benefit of any marriage at all. In these 
cases, family "break-up" is riot at issue because rib intact married- 
couple family was ever fbrrried. In these cases, again* _u is not clear 
that both parties clearly consented either to the pregnancy or to the 



27. Calculated from Mon " Incomc and Poverty Status, supra note 7, Table 15, at 
21. 

28. See Committee on Ways and Means, Children in Poverty, WMPC: 99-8, 99ih 
Cong., Isl Sess. 12 (Comm. Print 1985). See gmeraUy id. at 118-23, 404-11. 
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subsequent separation. Together with divorce and separation, the 
sad result of this development is that the largest single bloc of poor 
American families now consists of female : headed_ families and their 
dependents: some 11.8 million persons and nearly 35% of all poor 
persons. 29 As fast as our nation has made progress in reducing pov- 
erty among the elderly and among married-couple families, it has 
watched with horror as the_ numbers of the poor in female-headed 
households with young children have grown even faster. 

This fact is even more_ evident if we engage in another thought 
experiment and project what poverty might have looked like in 1984 
had the structure of American families remained as it was in 1959. 
Twenty-five years ago, only 8% of Americans lived in female-headed 
families. If that percentage had held constant (rather than climbing 
to 13.2%), in 1984 there would have been only 18.7 million persons 
in female-headed families, as opposed to 30.8 million. If the pov- 
erty rate of persons in female-headed families. held at 1984 level of 
38 4% this would have meant 7.2 million poor persons, rather than 
the 1 1.8_millipn actually registered in 1984, There would have been 
some 4.6 million fewer poor persons. 30 All those additional pbbr : 
persons represent only a fraction of the poor, but the existence of- 
this group seems less necessary and its defining characteristics more 
painful than some others. 

With good reason, then, the attention of those who would launch 
a new assault upon poverty, is now drawn to its fast-growing and 
single largest segment, the 35% of the poor, 11.8 million, who live 
in female-headed families with rib husbands present. Another 4 
million unrelated individuals also live in poor female-headed house- 
holds. Here is the "new poverty" most in need of attention. What 
is to be done? 

Stronger economic growth clearly helps. In 1984, the real median 
income of female-headed families rose by 3.8%. As a consequence, 



__ 29. Calculated from Money Income and Pov erty Status, supra note 7, Tabic 15, at 
21. 

30. If brie looks at female-headed Jioiisekolds, a larger class than female-headed /ami* 
ties, the-humbers arc even more dramatic. Set Appendix, Figures 1 and 2. Officially, ihc 
term •'family" refers to a gioup of two or more persons related by Hood, marriage or 
adoption, and residing together; all such persons are considered -mi ft civ of the same 
family. The term "hOusehOlcl" includes the related family member "md all the unre- 
lated persons, if any, such as lodgers, foster children, wards or employeCi, who share the 
housing unit. A person living alone in a housing unit Or a grOup.Of unrelated persons 
sharing a housing unit i$ also counted as a .household. MOnEy Income and Poverty 
Status^ JUprfl_note_7,_ap_p J A,.ai.32. The gap apparently caused by the increase in per- 
ceniage_of female-headed_houscljolds_is dramatic when seen over time and reveals the 
potential positive impact on poverty of "traditional" family structures. 
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the number of female-headed households in poverty, most of these 
with children under 18, actually declined slightly^ by 74.000. 31 But 
even if the economic system w ere functioning at the level of full em- 
ployment, high median wages and low inflation, a large proportion 
of female-headed households would still remain in poverty. Many 
young mothers with small children are likely to remain_outside the 
labor force for a while; And the poverty level for a household of 
four in J984 ($10,609) is about. $4500 higher than the annualized 
minimum wage (approximately $6600). 

There are so'.ni '^peful sighs, however. Over a million of all 
poor families fel! f v iort of the poverty line by drily $999 or less. 
Roughly two mi; ■• ; fell short by an additional $1000 or less. 32 In- 
deed, nrn-Cii h benefits, totaling $113 billion from the federal gov- 
ernment .J^l'ic i 1984, are intended to help make up such income 
deficits. While, as we have seen, poverty involves considerably more 
than economics alone, it is good both for national morale and com- 
mitment to see that the monetary dimensions of the problem are far 
from staggering. 

Another point should be stressed, For the s^kc of argument, sup- 
pose that each poor family has l-- . . craf ■ ->f two children. If it is 
possible to help a rriillibri married ^bupw.C' with two chtMren to_es- 
capc from poverty, the ne r : poverty figurr r :duccd by a^out 4 mil- 
lion: For each million female-headed i&\ /.es so helped, the^iet 
poverty figure is reduced by an average of about 3 million. The 
more children per family, of course, the larger the amount of money 
needed to push the family over the poverty Isne: My point here, 
however, is that helping families helps several persons at once, and 
in that sense, fo .using on the tamily as the unit to which assistance 
should be directed could provide a very efficient way of reducing 
poverty. 33 

C. Some Suggestions 

Two strategies may thus be considered: (1) It would be helpful if 
someone could conceive of a "reward, 11 a social incentive, that 

_ .31. - .Median inco me _for femaj e-h eaded families in 1 984 wa s $ 1 2 ,803 , up from 
Sll_,765_in_l983. See MoneyJncome and Poverty Status, supra note^. Table A. It is 
worth noung that oijhe 7 .3 million families in poverty in 1984. 'here were virtually the 
same_number of female headed_ and married-couple Families (about * 5, million -each}. 
Of poor black families, only 479,000 were married-Couple families, compared with 1.5 
million femaie-hcaded families. /<£. Table 15. at 21. 

32, See Money Income a>d Poverty Status^ supra note 7. Tjhk? J? L at SO 
33 In 1984. furthermore, only 6.6 million of the poor were "unrelated individuals:" 
Yd.. Table 15. at 21. 
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would encourage both the formation and the perpetuation of mar- 
ned-couple families. Such families perform indispensable services 
wh.ch redound to the benefit of the common good. Not the least 
important is the fact that some 93% of such families maintain them- 
selves above the poverty line. But their moral contribution to the 
jnuning of then- children is also indispensible. The Reagan Admin- 
istration has proposed steps to eliminate the federal income tax for 
poor and near-poor/amOfc such as raising the deduction for depen- 

T/ C ° J ffidaI pOVerty Iine is a P^-tax figure, this reform 
alone would not reduce the gross numbers of poor. But it would 
significantly change the actual meaning of the poverty numbers by 
treeing significant funds for personal use. 35 

- Special employment programs for married people might also be 
designed to assure full-time employment for at least one spouse. In 
addition, mimmum child allowances might be set for at least the first 
two children with automatic increa.es for each year if, marriage 
maintained Th_e public policy problems involved in helping mar- 
ried-couple fam.hes are intriguing, if quite straightforward 

I? r female " hcaded households with no husband present, the 
policy dilemma is more complex. Incentives that would lead to the 
creation of more such households would be self-defeating While " 
the freedom of persons who choose such a situation must be 
respected, there arc sound public policy reasons, based in part on 
the des„e to mintmire the tax burden of suosidizing the dependent 
poor, *cr at least not encouraging the break-up of couples and for 
positively d.-scouragingthe abandonment of unwed mothers by their 
male partners Tf.us, two objectives in apparent tension with one 
another must be achieved at the same time, namely helping those 
genuinely ,« need wuhout establishing incera;.e S thaUnvle ye! 
mgher frequencies of need. y 

In developing public policy in this area, it is perhaps important to 
consider distinctions ,n the origins of female-headed households 
Typically, the creation of a female-headed household comes about 
with some suddenness; there is little or no time to prepare for it 
Uidowhood. desertion after marriage, separation divorce and 
abandonment may have the common consequence of generating fi- 
nancal need. These s tatuses may not be alike, however, in "heir 

SipSp^MliSfi^ Iff pjp- 
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consequences for the woman involved, especially with respect ii the 
particular parameters of her need for financial assistance: Some wo- 
men may need quick and substantial help, but only for a short time. 
Others may need modest help for an extended period. In designing 
programs that really help, we must go back to the disaggregation 
principle and take into account differences in the age, work experi- 
ence arid education of the women involved. It is conceivable tha^a 
system of credits that allowed a woman to borrow as needed from 
some fixed sum at low interest, at her own pace, might allow for 
maximum program flexibility. Then, later, when she is entirely back 
on her feet and the children are grown, she might find repayment 
easier In addition, such a program might be self-financing. It 
might also engender in those vho participate a feeling of control 
over their own destiny. 

A second possibility might involve some form of "separation in- 
surance," to which married couples might contribute to protect 
against unexpected financial needs that often anse— temporarily in 
many cases— from sudden separation or divorce. Such a program 
geared to divorce arid separation might not be as massive as it 
would seem at first glance given th- number of female-headed 
households. The often-cited figure-"one out of every two mar- 
riages today ends iri divorce"— y misleading, since one person may 
be involved in more than one divorce, and, as a consequence, may 
inflate the sum of divorcer, counted; whereas every permanent mar- 
riage is counted only once. Two of every three couples who pledge 
to stay together "until death . . ."in fact do so. 

Realists will quickly detect «• knesses in such schemes. Govern- 
ment credit programs, both for students an' ipi farmers, have been 
vulnerable to abuse. Insurance programs, public, private or mixed, 
incur '.heir own difficulties. The task, however, is not_ to create a 
perfect program, but one that, on the whole, achieves us purposes 
with limited costs and risks and with sufficient incentives and/or 
sanctions to rrevent the worst abuses. 

With respect to ternage mothers abandoned without marriage, 
one circumstance in particular may suggest a clue for pdjicy-makers. 
Many <uch young women are clustered in urban neighborhoods. 
This circumstance suggests that, rather than directing support to 
each individual, support might instead be provided m kind m the 
form of social centers, at which meals would be served, child care 
provided, the skills of child-rearing taught and classes held, foi the 
purpose of allowing mothers to complete their education in prepa- 
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ration for their later economic self-reliance: Providing assistance'^ 
such a social context might go far toward reducing an Unwed 
mother's sense of isolation while also contributing to her non-mbh 
etary human needs. Some programming of this sort is already oc- 
curring under private auspices. 56 

Again, with respect to rJl poor persons, it is important to study 
the success stones for insights into what will make successful public 
policy. Every year, a great many individuals, households and fami- 
hes * escape, from .^veny. even as others, through various misfor- 
tunes, take their p.ices. The poverty aggregates do not reflect the 
same individuals every year. There is considerable individual mobil- 
ity and flux. The study of how the successful ones exit from poverty 
might offer us many crt-uive ideas. The study of how some peop'l- 
manage to escape fron. JO.erty is far more likely to lead to pro- 
grams that decrease tb incidence of poverty than is the study of 
misfortunes. Too much of the literature on poverty is a rotation of 
pathology, too little a discovery of human resilience, will and inven- 
tiveness. It would be helpful if the media approached poverty less 
with the censorious, puritanical intention of making the affluent feel 
guilty and more with the humane intention of helping the needy 
learn from the methods and approaches that worked for many in " 
their midst. Rising from poverty was once the substance of Ameri- 
can narratives. For millions this story line, with its heroism and 
courage, still reflects the path of their own lives. 
_ Finally, it is important to remember that some forms of poverty 
do not spring principally from political or economic causes- some 
spring instead from moral and cultural roots. Accordingly leaders 
of our moral and cultural institutions-the news and entertainment 
media, the universities, think tanks, the churches, political parties 
and so on-ought to think conscientiously about their impact on the 
national ethos. They might, for example, do more both to en- 
courage the married-couple family (which is surely in need of social 
sustenance) and to express disapproval of those men who without 
so much asmamage abandon young women with children they have 
fathered This last problem is not merely an acute moral disorder 
commanded by neither nature nor nature's God, but also a 
profound social disorder that has great cost for our country 

To believe that the national ethos has no effect whatever upon 
personal behavior would be a grave mistake. Meanwhile, those re- 
sponsible for public policy n eed to evaluate more systematically the 

36; m> **• Nalional Ccnt " for Neighborhood Enterprise. Washingion. D.C. 
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pattern of incentives and remedies created by existing and proposed 
programs to see whether this pattern cannot be altered to promote a 
sounder social order, particularly with regard to families. 

IV. Concluding Remarks 

In n- .netary terms, as we have seen, simply getting everyone over 
the poverty line is not a difficult proposition. We already spend 
considerably more than that on existing programs, much of it to 
good effect. With some of our programs, however, we seem to be 
"losing ground." We are certainly losing ground through our re- 
cent national preference for a new family structure. F»r the nation 
as a whole, the new family structure has become expensive indeed 
It is the main "structural" cause of "new poverty." Until 1984, th< 
poverty" was growing faster than the "old" was being re 
duced. With classic American can-do, however, and a burst of so- 
cial inventiveness, we should be able to reduce that form of poverty, 
too, during the coming ten years. 

In reducing poverty, this nation of Emigrants and, alas, former 
slaves, has had no historical peer. We are hot, in a word, any less 
raoable of social invention than were our forebears. Were the offi- 
cial United States poverty level translated into Bntisn pounds, Ital- 
ian lire, French francs, Soviet rubles, and the rest, it would soon be 
obvious that the the official U.S. measure of poverty appears to the 
vast majority of humans on this globe, even in developed countries, 
a generous sum. Yet we know we can do better, and we must. 
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TABLE 1 
Opinions on Poverty 
(til numbers in percent) 



Question 

Some. people think welfare enrourges husbands 
to avoid family responsibilities oecause U'i 
easier for wives to get aid Tor children if father 
has left. 

Almost always or often 

Seldom or almost never 

Don't know 
Poor young women have babies so they can 
collect welfare 

Almost, always, or often 
S_eJdom_o_r almost never 
Don't know 
Anti-poverty programs have worked 

Almost always or often 

Seldom or almost never 

Don't know 
When poverty programs failed, it w a s because 

Ne^er*giyen_enpugh money 

Money wasted on unhelpful projects 

Money. never got to poor 

Don't know 
Greatest responsibility for helping the poor 
should be upon 

Charities 

Churches 

families and relatives 

The government. 

The poor themselves 

Other 

Dont' know/all about equally 

Even_if_governrnent were willing lb spend . _ 
whatever necessary to eliminate poverty p the 
United States, does government know enough 
about how to do this? 

Yes. we know how 

No, we don't know how 

Don't know 



i arsons 
In 

Poverty 



50 
32 
8 



56 
15 



Persons 

Not in _ . . _ . 
Pove rty National 



61 
34 
5 



22 
73 
4 



61 
S3 
6 



64 


44 


48 


23 


51 


46 


13 


5 


6 


31 


3S 


32 


56 


59 


58 


is 


8 


10 


5 


6 


6 


30 


41 


39 


50 


40 


42 


IS 


11 


11 


4 


8 


7 


24 


16 


17 


5 


IS 


12 


34 


S3 


34 


28 


20 


21 


0 


0 


0 


4 


9 


8 



22 
70 
7 



SOURCE: Los Angeles Timrs poll, April 21-25. 1985; published in Public Opinion, 
June/July 1985. 
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TABLE 2 * £ 



, Persons Below the Pov erty Level (with poverty rate) by Family Status Z 

(in thousands of persons, except poverty rate percentages in parentheses) I 

1^60 i97o ]O80 ' ,oq< * 

f" P, T; , 39 85.(22.2, 25 4^,2.6) 29 2^(13.0) ~ * 
In female-headed households, 

no husband present 10 663 (49.5) ,1 ,54 (38.2) 14 649 «. 8) 

Householders 7 2 47 f42 41 1 ok, ( 8) 

Related children under 18 4 095 oil J r»a IH 2 972 ( 327 > 

65 years and older 095 %*\ 4 ff? ff.O 5 866 (50.8) 

Unrelated individuals 3 416 ,509 f *" 2 308 < 278 > 

- ■:. :: 3 410 l 50 - 9 ' 3 652 (38.4) 4 118 (27.4) 

In all other households 29 188 fin M 1.1 o/-/- ,o of 

Householders J '!! J' " (82) 14 C2 3 (8 0) 

Related children under 18 13 i§ (22 t] I l?r K 3 245 

65 ^rs^d older < 2 ^> \ ™ ( <§; 2 5 248 (10.4) 

, ' nd,V,dUa,S 1 5 '° (36:,, , 438 (24.0, 2 £ ^74 
in marncd-couples families 

soimrF . n r , - - (NA > CNA) 3 032 (6 2) 
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TABLE 3 



Out-of-Wedlock BirtHs 
(per 1000 unmarried women) 



Year 


Whites 


Blacks & others 


National 


1950 


6.1 


71.2 


14.1 


1960 


9:2 


98:3 


21.6 


1965 


11.6 


* 97.6 


23.5 


1970 


13:8 


89.9 


26.4 


1975 


12.4 


79.0 


24.5 


1980 


17:6 


77.2 


29.4 



SOURCE: Statistical Abstract of fa Untie* Slafcj 1SS3\ Tabic 94. 
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TABLE 4 * £ 

fa mily Status of Adults _| 
(in millions, except pcrccnts) ft? 

v„ ni . -r .1 o- i No. of Divorces rr: 

— . I2!2l__. Single Married Widowed Divorced per 1000 Persons 3 

I960 125.5 (100)* 27.7 (22) 84.4 (67) 10.6 (8) 2 0 (2) 2~2 ~ £ 

1970 132:5 (100) 21.4 (16) 05.0 72 11.8 9 4 3 3 3 5 } 

1980 159.5 (100) 32.3 (20) 104.6 66 12 7 8 99 6 K 2 

1983 167.1 (.00) 35.9 (22) .06.7 (64) .2.8 (8) (NA) 

* mUM,,0rs In p:,rt ' M,,K ' 5C$ rt '!>» <•*<•'«< iHc percentage of the loinl population 
SO d KC K: Sm\(tfat AUttart of the ( "uifrd Stain Tabi cs 4 •! a ml 1 20. 
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National 
Whites 
U lacks 

SOURCE: 



Tola! 
Adults 

12*1 
109.6 
12.9 

Telephone 



1972 



Employed 

79 
70.7 
7.5 



TABLE- 5 

Employment for If) - 65 Age Group 
(in millions, except percent sj 



Jo Of 

Adults 
Employed 

64 
65 
62 



Total 
Adults 

143 
1 24.1 
15.8 



1980 



Employed 

94 
85 
9.i 



% of 

Adults 

Employed 

67 
68 
56 



TOtnl 
Adults 

152 
129.6 
17.5 



Oct. 1985 



Employed 



105 
92.2 
10.3 



Ad tilts 
Employed 

69 
71 

56 



CO 

o 



3 



Miry i<> Bureau of Lnl>br SthiiMic*. November 8. 108*5. 
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FIGURE 1 

Persons below the Poverty Line IN FAMILIES of Female-Headed 
Households, with No Husband Present 

Number of 
Persons 
(in Millions) 




(6.15) 



1959 1970 1980 1984 
Actual number: 

HyDQihenca! numbers, holding constant at the 

1959_leyeJ:(8%) the percentage of population 
Living in female-headed families, rib husband 
present. 
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FIGURE 2 

Persons below the Poverty Line in Female : Headed 
HOUSEHOLDS, with No Husband Present 
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